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PREFACE. 



The long and bloody feud between the houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy^ — which for many years devastated Fraoce, 
caused a prodigious destruction of life and property, and 
was not even relaxed in the presence of a commoa enemy — 
is very fully recorded in the pages of Monstrellet and other 
contemporary historiana. I have here only attempted to 
relate the events of the early portion of the struggle — from 
its commencement up to the astonishing victory of Agin- 
court, won by a handful of Englishmen over the chivalry of 
France. Here the two factions, with the exception of the 
Duke of Burgundy himself, laid aside their difTerences for 
the moment, only to renew them while France still lay 
prostrate at the feet of the English conqueror. 

At this distance of time, even with all the records at 
one's disposal, it is difficult to say which party was most 
to blame in this disastrous civil war, a war which did more 
to cripple the power of France than was ever accomplished 
by English arms. Unquestionably Burgundy was the first 
to enter upon the struggle, but the terrible vengeance taken 
by the Annagnaca, — as the Orleanists came to be called, — 
for the murders committed by the mob of Paris in alliance 
with him, was of almost unexampled atrocity in civil war, 
and was mainly responsible for the terrible acts of cruelty 
afterwards perpetrated upon each other by both parties. I 
hope some day to devote another volume to the story of this 
desperate and unnatural stru^e. 

G. A. HENTY. 
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AT AGINCOUET. 



CHAPTER I. 
A FEUDAL CABTLE. 



IND is it true that our lord and lady sail next 
week for their estate in France t" 

"Ay, it is true enough, and more is the pity; 
it was a sad day for us all when the king gave 
the hand of his ward, our lady, to this baron of Artois." 
" They say Bhe was willing enough, Peter." 
" Ay, ay, all say she loved him, and, being a farourite 
with the queen, she got her to ask the king to accede to 
the knight's suit; and no wonder, be is as proper a man as 
eyes can want to look on — tall and stately, and they say 
brave. His father and grandfather both were Edward's 
men, and held their castle for na; bia father was a great 
friend of the Black Prince, and he, too, took a wife from 
England. Since then things have not gone well with us in 
France, and they say that our lord has had difficulty in 
keeping clear of the quarrels that are always going on out 
there between the great French lords; and, seeing that we 
have but little power in Artois, he has to hold himself dis- 
creetly, and to keep aloof M far as he can from the strife 
there, and bide his time until the king sends an army 
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to win back his own again. But I doubt not that, although 
our lady's wishes and the queen's favour may have gone 
some way with him, the king thought more of the advantage 
of keeping this French noble, — whose fathers have always 
been faithful vassals of the crown, and who was himself 
English on his mother's side, — faithful to us, ready for the 
time when the royal banner will flutter in the wind again, 
and blood will flow as it did at Cressy and Poitiers. 

" The example of a good knight like Sir Eustace taking 
the field for us with his retainers might lead others to follow 
his example; besides, there were several suitors for our 
lady's band, and, by giving her to this French baron, there 
would be less offence and heart-burning than if he had 
chosen one among her English suitors. And, indeed, I 
know not that we have suffered much from its being so; it 
is true that our lord and lady live much on their estates 
abroad, but at least they are here part of their time, and 
their castellan does not press us more heavily during their 
absence than does our lord when at home." 

" He is a goodly knight, is Sir Aylmer, a just man and 
kindly, and, being a cousin of our lady's, they do wisely 
and well in placing all things in his hands during their 
absence." 

"Ay, we have nought to grumble at, for we might have 
done worse if we bad had an English lord for our master, 
who might have called us into the field when he chose, and 
have pressed us to the utmost of his rights whenever be 
needed money." 

The speakers were a man and woman, who were standing 
looking on at a party of men practising at the butts on 
the village green at Summerley, one of the hamlets on the 
estates of Sir Eustace de Villeroy, in Hampshire. 

"Well ahoti" the man exclaimed, as an archer pierced 
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a white vand at a distance of eighty yards. " They are good 
ahote all, and if our lord and lady have fears of troubles in 
France, they do right well in taking a band of rare archers 
with them. There are but five- and- twenty of them, but they 
are all of the best. When they offered prizes here a month 
since for the bowmen of Hants and Sussex and Dorset, 
methought they had some good reason why they should give 
such high prizes as to bring hither the best men from all 
three counties, and we were all proud that four of our own 
men should have held their own so well in such company, 
and especially that Tom, the miller's son, should have beaten 
the beat of them He is captain of the band, you know, 
but almost all the others shoot nigh as well ; there is not one 
of them who cannot send an arrow straight into the face of 
a foe at a hundred and twenty yards. There were some 
others as good who would fain have been of the party, but 
our lady said she would take no married men, and she was 
right They go for five years certain, and methinks a man 
fights all the better when he knows there Is no one in Eng- 
land praying for his return, and that if he falls, there is no 
widow or children to bewail hia loss. There are aa many 
stout men-at-arms going too; so the castle of VUleroy will 
be a hard nut for anyone to crack, for I hear they can put 
a hundred and fifty of their vassals there in the field." 

" We shall miss Sir Aylmer's son Guy," the woman said; 
" he is ever down at the village green when there are sports 
going on. There is not one of his age who can send an 
arrow so straight to the mark, and not many of the men ; 
and he can hold his own with a quarter-staff too." 

"Ay, dame; he is a stout lad, and a hearty one. They 
say that at the castle he is ever practising with arms, and 
that though scarce sixteen he can wield a sword and heavy 
battle^xe aa well as any man-at-arms there." 
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"He ia gentle too," tbe woman said. "Since hia 
mother's death he often comes down with wine and other 
goodies if anyone ia ill, and he speaks as softly as a girl. 
There is not one on the estate but has a good word for 
him, nor doubts that he will grow up as worthy a knight as 
hia father, though gentler perhaps in hla manner, and less 
grave in face, for fad waa ever a merry lad. Since the 
death of hia lady mother two years ago he has gone about 
sadly, still of late be has gotten over his loss somewhat^ 
and he can laugh heartily again. I wonder his father can 
bear to part with him." 

"Sir Eustace knows well enough that he cannot always 
keep the boy by his aide, dame; and that if a falcon ia to 
soar well, he must try his wings early. He goes as page, 
does he noti" 

" Ay, but more, methinka, aa companion to young Henry, 
who has, they say, been sickly from a child, and, though 
better now, has acarce the nu^ng of a stalwart knight in 
him. His young brother Charles is a sturdy little chap, 
and bids fair to take after his father; and little Lady Agnes, 
who comes between them, is full of fire and spirit. 

" Yes; methinka Guy will have a pleasant time of it out 
there; that is, if there are no freah troubles. I doubt not 
that in two or three years he will be one of our lord's 
esquires, and if he haa a chance of displaying hia courage 
and skill, may be back among us a dubbed knight before 
many years have pasaed over our heads. France is a rare 
place for gaining honours, and so it may well be, for I see 
not that we gain much else by our king's possessions there." 

"There was plenty of spoil broi^ht over, dame, after 
Cressy and Poitiers." 

"Ay, but it soon goes; easy come, easy go, you know; 
and though they say that each man that fought there 
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brought home a goodly shtire of apoil, I will warrant ma 
the best part went down their throats ere many months 
had pasaed." 

"Tis ever bo, dame; but I agree with you, and deem 
that it would be better for England if we did not hold a 
foot of ground in France, and if English kings and nobles 
were content to live quietly among their people. We have 
spent more money than ever we made in these wars, and 
even were our Mngs to become indeed, as they claim, kings 
of France as well as England, the ill would be much 
greater, as far as I can see, for us all. Still there may 
be things, dame, that we country folks don't understand, 
and I suppose that it must be so, else Parliament would 
not be BO willing to vote money always when the kings 
want it for wars with France. The wars in France don't 
affect us as much as those with Scotland and Walea 
When our kings go to France to fight they take with them 
only such as are willing to go, men-atr^rms and archers; 
but when we have troubles such as took place but five or 
six years ago, when Douglas and Percy and the Welsh all 
joined against us, then the lords call out their vassals and 
the sherifls the militia of the county, and we have to go to 
fight willy-nilly. Our lord had a hundred of us with him 
to fight for the king at Shrewsbury. Nigh thirty never came 
back again. That is worse than the French wars, dame." 

" Don't I know it, for wasn't my second boy one of those 
who never came back. Ay, ay, they had better be fight- 
ing in France, perhaps, for that lets out the hot blood that 
might otherwise bring on fighting at home." 

" That is so, dame, things are all for the best, though one 
does not always see it." 

A week later all the tenantry gathered in front of the 
castle to wish God-speed to their lord and lady, and to 
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watch the following by which they were accompanied. First 
there passed half a dozen mounted men-at-anns, who were 
to accompany the party but half a day's march and then to 
return with Sir Aylmer. Next to these rode Sir Eustace 
and Lady Margaret, still a beautiful woman, a worthy mate 
of her noble-looking husband. On her other side rode Sir 
Aylmer; then came John Harpen, Sir Eustace's esquire; 
beside whom trotted Agnes, a bright, merry-faced girl of 
twelve. Guy rode with the two boys; then came twenty- 
four men-at-arms, many of whom had fought well and 
stoutly at Shrewsbury; while Tom, the miller's son, or, 
as he was generally called. Long Tom, strode along at 
the head of twenty-four bowmen, each of whom carried the 
long English bow and quiver full of cloth-yard arrows, and, 
in addition, a heavy axe at his leathern girdle. 

Behind these were some servitors leading horses carrying 
provisions for the journey, and valises with the clothes of 
Sir Eustace, his wife, and children, and a heavy cart drawn 
by four strong horses with the bundles of extra garments 
for the men-at-arms and archers, and several large sheaves 
of spare arrows. The men-at-^irmB wore iron caps, as also 
breast and back pieces. On the shoulders and arms of their 
leathern jerkins iron rings were sewn thickly, forming a 
sort of chain armour, while permitting perfect freedom of 
the limbs. The archers also wore steel caps, which, like 
those of the men-at-arms, came low down on the neck and 
temples. They had on tough leathern frocks, girded in at 
the waist, ind falling to the knee; some of them had also 
iron rings sewn on the shoulders. Enghsh archers were 
often ckd in green cloth, but Sir Eustace had furnished the 
garments, and had chosen leather, both as being far more 
durable, and as offering a certain amount of defence. 

The frocks were sleeveless, and each man wore cloth 
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sleeves of a colour according to his fancy. Tbe band was 
in all respecto a well-appointed one. Ae Sir Eustace wished 
to avoid exciting comment among his neighbours, be had 
abstained from taking a larger body of men; and it wag 
partly for this reason tbat be had decided not to dress 
the arcbers in green. But every man bad been carefully 
picked; tbe men-aNmns were all powerful fellows who had 
Been service; the archers were little inferior in physique, 
for strength as well as skill was required in arcbery, and 
in choosing the men Sir Eustace had, when there was no 
great difference in point of skill, selected the most powerful 
among those who were willing to take service with him. 

Guy enjoyed the two days' ride to Southampton greatly. 
It was the first time that he had been away from home, and 
his spirits were high at tbue starting on a career that would, 
be hoped, bring him fame and honour. Henry and his 
brother and Bist«r were also in good glee, although the 
journey waa no novelty to them, for tbey bad made it twice 
previously. Beyond liking change, as was natural at their 
age, they cared not whether they were at tbeir English or 
at their French home, as they spoke both languages with 
equal fluency, and their life at one castle differed but little 
from that at the other. 

Embarking at Portsmouth in a ship tbat was carrying 
military stores to Calais, they coasted along tbe shores of 
Sussex and of Kent as far as Diingeness, and then mode 
across to Calais. It was early in April, tbe weather was 
exceptionally favourable, and tbey encountered no rough 
seas whatever. On the way Sir Eustace related to Guy 
and his sons the evente tbat bad taken place in France, and 
had led up to tbe civil war that was r^ng so furiously 
there. 

"In 1392, tbe Ring of France being seized with madness, 

^ (HBO) B 
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the Dukes of Bui^undy and OrleanB in a very short time 
greeted the power of the state from the hands of his faithful 
councillors, the Constable de Clisson, La Riviere, and others. 
De Clisson retired to his estate and castle at Montelhery, 
the two others vere seized and thrown into prison. De 
Clisson was prosecuted before parliament as a false and 
wicked traitor ; but the king, acting on the advice of Orleans, 
who had not then broken with the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Berri, had, after La Riviere and another had been in prison 
for a year, stopped the prosecution, and restored their estates 
to them. Until 1402 the Dukes of Burgundy and Bern 
were all-powerful, and in 1396 a great number of knights 
and nobles, led by John, Count of Nevere, the eldest son of 
the Duke of Burgundy, went to the assistance of the King 
of Hungary, which country was being invaded by the Turks. 
They were, however, on the 28th September, utterly de- 
feated. The greater portion of them were killed^ Nevers 
and the rest were ransomed and brought home. 

"In 1402 the king, influenced by his wife, Isobel, and his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, who were on terms of the 
closest alliance, placed the entire government in the hands 
of the latter, who at once began to abuse it to such an 
extent, by imposing enormous taxes upon the clergy and 
the people, that he paved the way for the return of his 
uncle of Burgundy to power. On the 27th of April, 1404, 
Philip the Bold of Burgundy died. He was undoubtedly 
ambitious, but he was also valiant and able, and he had the 
good of France at heart He was succeeded by his son John, 
called the Fearless, from the bravery that he had displayed 
in the unfortunate Hungarian campaign. The change was 
disastrous for France. John was violent and utterly un- 
scrupulous, and capable of any deed to gratify either his 
passions, jealousies, or hatreds. At first he cloaked bis 
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deeigns against Orleans by an appearance of friendship, 
paid him a visit at bis castle near Vinceanes, vhere he was 
at the time lying ill. When he recovered, the two princes 
went to mass together, dined at their uncle's, the Duke of 
Bern, and tc^ether entered Paris; and the Parisians fondly 
hoped that there wsa an end of the rivalry that had done so 
much harm. It was, bowever, but a very short time after- 
wards that, on the 23rd of November, 1407, as the Duke of 
Orleans was retunuDg from having dined with the queen, 
and was riding with only two esquires and four or five men 
on foot carrying torches, twenty armed men sprang out from 
behind a house and rushed upon him. 

" ' I am the Duke of Orleans,' the prince cried ; but they 
hurled him from his mule, and as he tried to rise to his 
feet one blow struck off the hand he raised to protect his 
head, other blows rained down upon him from axe and 
sword, and in less than a minute the duke lay dead. The 
Duke of Burgundy at first affected grief and indignation, 
but at the council the next day he boldly avowed that 
Orleans had been killed by his orders. He at once took 
horse and rode to the frontier of Flanders, which he reached 
safely, thoi^h hotly chased by a party of the Duke of 
Orleans' knights. The duke's widow, who was in the 
country at the time, hastened up to Paris with her children, 
and appealed for justice to the king, who declared that he 
r^arded the deed done to his brother as done to himself. 
The Dukes of Bern and Bourbon, the Constable and Chan- 
cellor, allassured her thatsheshould havejustice; but there 
was no force that could hope to cope with that which 
Burgundy could bring into the field, and when, two months 
later, Burgundy entered Paru at the head of a thousand 
men-atarms, no attempt was mode at resistance, and the mur- 
derer was received with acclamations by the fickle populace. 
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"The king at the time was Buffering from one of hie ter- 
rible fits of insanity, but a great assembly was held, at which 
princes, councillors, lords, doctors of law, and prominent 
citizens were present. A monk of the Cordeliers, named John 
Petit, then spoke for five hours in justification of theduke,an(l 
the result was that the poor insane king was induced to sign 
lottera cancelling the penalty of the crime. For foui- months 
the duke remained absolute master of Paris, disposing of all 
posts and honours, and sparing no efforts to render himself 
popular with the burghers. A serious rebellion breaking out 
at Liege, and the troops sent against the town being repulsed, 
he was obliged to leave Paris to put down the revolt. As 
soon as he had left, the queen and the partisans of Orleans 
prepared to take advantage of his absence, and two months 
later Queen Isobel marched with the dauphin, now some 
thirteen years old, from Melun with three thousand men. 

"The Parisians received ber with applause, and as soon 
as she bad taken up her quarters at the Louvre, the Dukes 
of Bern, Bourbon, and Brittany, the Constable, and all the 
great officers of the court rallied round her. Two days 
later the Duchess of Orleans arrived with a long train of 
mourning coaches. A great assembly was held, and the 
king's advocate announced to them the intention of the 
king to confer the government upon the queen during his 
illness, and produced a document signed by the king to that 
effect. The Duchess of Orleans then came forward, and 
kneeling before the dauphin, begged for justice for the 
death of her husband, and that she might be granted an 
opportunity of refuting the calumnies that John Petit had 
heaped on the memory of her husband. A week later 
another great assembly was held, and the justification of 
the duke was read, refuting all these imputations, and the 
duchess's advocate demanded that the duke should be forced 
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to make public reparation, and then to be exUed for twenty 
years. The dauphin replied that he and all the princes of 
blood royal present held that the charges against the Duke 
of Orleans had been amply refuted, and that the demands 
with reference to the Duke of Burgundy should be provided 
for in course of justice. 

"Scarcely had the assembly broken up when it became 
known that Burgundy and his army was on the way back 
to Paris. Beeistance was out of the question; therefore, 
taking the young dauphin with her, and accompanied by all 
the members of the royal family, the queen retired to Tours. 
Burgundy, unscrupulous as he was, finding that although 
he might remain master of Paris, he could not hope to 
rule France, except when acting under the pretence of the 
king's authority, soon sent an embassy to Tours to endea- 
vour to arrange matters. He was able to efiect this with 
the less difficulty, that the Duchess of Orleans had just died 
from grief at her husband's death, and at the hopelessness 
of obtaining vengeance on his murderer. The queen was 
won to the cause of Burgundy by secret proposals submitted 
to her for a close league between them, and in March a 
treaty was concluded, and a meeting took place at Chartres, 
- at which the duke, the king, the queen, the royal princes, and 
the young Duke of Orleans and his adherents were present. 

" The king declared that he pardoned the duke, and the 
princes of Orleans consented to obey his orders and to lay 
aside all hatred and thoughts of vengeance, and shortly 
afterwards Paris welcomed with shouts of joy the return of 
the king and queen and the apparent reconciliation of all 
parties. But the truce was a brief one ; for the princes and 
adherente of Orleans mi^t bend before circumstances at the 
moment, but their feelings were unchanged. 

"A head of the party was needed, and the young duke 
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married the daughter of Count Bernard d'Armagnac, one of 
the most powerful and ambitious nobles of the south of 
France, vho at once, — in concert with the Dukes of Bern 
and Brittany and other lords,— put bimaelf at the bead of 
the Orleans party. On the lOth of July, Hll, the three 
princes of Orleans sent a long letter to the Idng, complaining 
that no reparation whatever had been made for the murder 
of their father, and begging him that, as what was done at 
Chartres was contrary to every principle of law, equity, 
reason, and justice, the case should be reopened again. 
They also made complainta against the Duke of Burgundy 
for hia conduct and iibuse of power. 

" As the king was surrounded by Burgundy's creatures no 
favourable reply was returned, and a formal challenge or 
declaration of war waa, on the 18th of July, sent by the 
princes to the Duke of Burgundy, and both parties began 
at once to make preparation for war. 

"Now for my own view of this quarrel. Ring Henry 
sent for me a year since, and asked for whom I should hold 
my castle if Orleans and Burgundy came to blows, adding 
that Bui^ndy would be viewed by him with most favour. 

" ' My father and grandfather ever fought faithfully in 
the service of England,'! said; 'but for years past now, the 
line betwixt your majesty's posseasiona and those of France 
has been drawn in, and my estates and Castle of Villeroy 
now lie beyond the line, and I am therefore a vassal of 
France as well as of your majesty. It being known to all 
men that even before I became Lord of Sammerley, on 
my marriage with your majesty's ward, Mistress Margaret, 
I, like my father, held myself to be the liege man of 
the King of England. I am therefore viewed with much 
hostility by my neighbours, and right gladly would they 
seize upon any excuse to lay complaint against me before 
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the kir^ in order that I might he deprived of my fief and 
castle. 

" ' This I would fain hold always for your majesty ; and, 
seeing how it is situated but a few miles across the frontier, 
it ia, I would humbly submit to you, of importance to your 
majesty that it should be held by one faithful to you — since 
its possession in the hands of an enemy would greatly hinder 
any English army marching out from Calais to the invasion 
of France. It is a place of some strength now; but were it 
in French hands it might be made very much stronger, and 
would cost much time and loss of men to besiege. At 
present your majesty is in alliance with Burgundy, but 
none can say how the war will go, or what changes will 
take place ; and should the Orleaniats gain the upper hand, 
they will be quick to take advantage of my having fought 
for Burgundy, and would confiscate my estates and hand 
them over to one who might be hostile to England, and 
pledged to make the castle a stronghold that would greatly 
hinder and bar the advance of an English army upon Paris. 
Therefore, Sire, I would, not for my own sake but for the 
sake of your majesty's self and your successors, pray you to 
let me for a while remain quietly at Summerley until the 
course of events in France is determined.' 

" The king was pleased to see the force of what I urged. 
As far as I had inclinations. in the case, they were towards 
the cause, not of Burgundy himself, whose murder of Orleans 
was alike treacherous and indefensible, but of his cause, 
seeing that Flanders is wholly under his authority, and 
that in Artois he ia well-nigh paramount at present. On 
the other hand, Amiens and Ponthieu, which lie but a short 
distance to the south of me, are strongly Orleanist, and 
I have therefore every motive for standing alooL So far 
the fortune of war has been so changeable that one cannot 
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say that the cliaiic«B incline towards one faction more than 
the other. Even the Church baa failed to bring about the 
end of the troubles. The Orleanists have been formally 
placed under interdicts, and cursed by book, bell, and candle. 
The king's commands have been kid upon all to put aside 
their quarrels, but both the ban of the Church and the king's 
commands have been inefTectuaL I am as anxious as ever 
to abstain from taking any part in the trouble, the moi'e so 
as the alliance between our king and Burgundy has cooled 
somewhat. But I have received such lu-gent prayers from 
my vassals at Villeroy to come among them, since they 
are now being plundered by both parties, that I feel it is 
time for me to take up my abode there. When the king 
stayed at Winchester, a month since, I laid the matter 
before him. He was pleased to say that what I had 
urged a year ago had turned out to be as I foretold, and 
that he would give me leave to go over and establish myself 
at Villeroy, and to hold myself aloof from both parties until ■ 
the matter should further ripen. What will come of it I 
cannot say. The English king seemed to me to be ailing, 
and I fear that it may not be long before young Henry 
comes to the throne. He is a wild young prince, but has 
already shown himself in the Northern war to be full of 
spirit and courage, and methinks that when he comes to the 
throne he will not long observe the peaceful policy of his 
father, but that we shaU see the royal standard once again 
spread to the winds of France." 

" But, Sir Eustace," Guy said, when ha had concluded, 
" how do these matters affect you ! I thought that by the 
treaty the west part of Artois was English." 

"Ay, lad, it was so settled; but at that time the strength 
of France had been broken at Poitiers, and the Black Prince 
and his army were so feared that bis terms were willingly 
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accepted in order to secure peace. Much has happened 
since then; war has been constantly going on, sometimes 
hotly, soinetiines sluggiably; France has had her own 
troubles, and as the English kings have been more pacific, 
and England has become weary of bearing the heavy ex- 
penses of the war, the treaty has become a dead letter. 
Oascony, in which province Armagnac is the greatest lord, 
is altogether lost to England, as is the greater part of 
Guienne. A great proportion of the people there were 
always bitterly opposed to the change, and, as you know, 
even in the time of the Black Prince himself there were 
great rebellions and troubles; since then town after town 
and castle after castle has declared for France, and no real 
efforts have ever been made by the English to win them 
back again. I, who in England am an English baron, and 
— 80 long as things go on as at present — a French noble 
while in France, am in a perilous position between my two 
Suzerains. Were an EngHsh ai-my to land, I should join 
them, for I still hold myself to bO a vassal of the king of Eng- 
land, as we have been for three generations. Ah to the 
French disputes, I fear that sooner or later I shall have to 
declare in favour of one party or the other, for it will be diffi- 
cult to stand altogether aloof from these conflicts, because 
all men, at least all men of condition, are well-nigh forced 
to take one side or the other. The plea that I am a baron of 
England will be of no avail, for both sides would turn against 
me and be glad of an excuse for pillaging and confiscating 
my estate. At present, then, I must regard myself solely 
as a French noble, for Villeroy has passed into the hands 
of France, just as for a while it passed into the hands of 
England, and if this war goes on we shall have to take a side." 
" And to which side do your thoughts incline, Sir Eustace, 
if I may ask yout" 
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"I love not either aide, Guy, and would fain, if it could 
be 80, that my sword should remain in its sheath. I fear 
that I shall have to go with Burgundy, for he is all-power- 
ful in Artois; but had I been altogether free to choose, I 
should have sided with Orleans. In the first place, it is 
certain that the last duke was foully murdered by Bur- 
gundy, who thereby laid the foundation for the present 
troubles. There were jealousies before, as there have always 
been between the groat nobles, but that act forced almost 
all to take sides. Tbe Dukes of Bern and Brittany, who 
had been of the party of the late Duke of Bui^undy, were 
driven by this foul mi nl his son to range themeelyes with 
Orleans. Armagnac i=. very powerful in the south, Berri's 
dukedom is in the north, that of Orleans to the north-east. 
Burgundy's strength lies in his own dukedom, — which has 
ever been all but iudopendent of France, — in Flanders, in 
Artois, and in Paris; thus, generally, it is the north and 
east of France agairtist the south and west. This is broadly 
the case, but in a civil war provincea and countships, neigh- 
bours, ay, and families, become split up into factions, as in- 
terest, or family ties, or the desire to increase an estate by 
annexing another next to it, may influence the minds of 
men. 

" So long as it is but a war between the great dukes and 
princes of France we smaller men may hope to hold aloof, 
but, as it goes on, and evil deeds are done on both sides, 
men's passions become heated, the spirit spreads until every 
man's hand is against his neighbour, and he who joins not 
against one or the other finds both ready to oppress and rob 
him. I should not have cared to bring out an English fol- 
lowing with me had we been forced to march any distance 
through France; but as Yilleroy is but a few miles from the 
frontier, and of that distance well-nigh half is through my 
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own eatatea, v6 can reach the castle almost unnoticed. Once 
there, the fact that I have strengthened 1117 garriBon will 
keep me from attack, for either party would be chary in 
attacking one who can defend himself stoutly. I was 
minded to leave your lady and the two younger children 
in Engknd, but in truth she begged so hard to accompany 
me that I could not say her nay." 

The Castle of Villeroy was somewhat larger than the one 
in which Guy had been horn and brought up. The plan, 
however, was very similar: there was the central keep, but, 
whereas at home this was the dwelling-house of the &imily, 
it was here used as a storehouse, and the apartments of the 
count and countess were in the range of buildings that 
formed an inner court round the ktep. In point of luxury 
the French were in advance of the English, and they had 
already begun to combine comfort with strength in their 
buildings. The apartments struck Cuy eta being wonder- 
fully spacious in comparison to those with which he waa 
accustomed. On the ground floor of one side of the square 
was the banqueting- hall, its walla were decorated with 
anna and armour, the joiate that supported the floor above 
were carved, the windows large and apacioua, for, looking 
as they did into the inner court, there was no occasion for 
their being mere loopholes. Above the banqueting-hall 
was a room where Lady Margaret sat with her maids engaged 
in working at tapestry; here the priest gave such slight in- 
struction as was then considered necessary to Agues and 
Charlea; Henry had already passed out of hia hands. 

Next to this room was the knight's sleeping apartment, or 
closet as it was then called, a room which would now be 
considered of ridiculously straitened dimensions; and close 
to it were the still smaller closets of the children. Beyond 
were a series of guest-chambers. Another side of the 
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courtrjard contained the apartments of the Castellan, Jean 
Bouvard, a sturdy soldier of long experience, and those of 
the other ofGcers of the household ; the other two sides were 
occupied by the chapel, the kitchens, and the offices of the 
.servants and retainers. All these rooms were loopholed on 
the side looking into the outer court. This was consider- 
ably wider and more extensive than the one surrounding 
the keep. Here were the stables, storehouses for grain and 
forage, and a building, just erected, for the lodging of the 
English garrison. All these buildings stood against the 
outer wall, so that they would afford no shelter to an enemy 
who had obtained possession of the first defences and was 
making an attack against the second line. The outer wall 
was twelve feet in thickness, and thirty feet above the court; 
outside the height was considerably greater, as there was a 
moat faced with stone fifteen feet deep entirely surrounding 
it, and containing seven or eight feet of water. 

Walls ran half across the outer court, and, from the end 
of these, light wooden bridges formed a communication with 
the wall of the inner court, so that in the event of the outer 
wall being stormed or the gates being carried by assault, 
the defenders could retire to the inner defences. The ends 
of these bridges rested upon irons projecting from the wall, 
and so arranged that they could be instantly withdrawn 
when the last of the defenders had crossed over, when the 
bridges would at once fall into the court-yard below. The 
inner wall was twelve feet higher than the outer one, 
and, like it, was provided with a crenellated battlement four 
feet high; there were projecting turrets at each comer, and 
oue in the middle of each side. 

The keep rose twenty feet higher than the wall of the 
inner court. The lower portions of the cross walls of the 
outer court were carried on as far as the inner wall, thereby 
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dividing the space into four; strong gates gave communi- 
cation from one to the other. Into these could be driven 
the cattle of the tenantry, and one of them contained a 
number of huts in which the tenants themselves would be 
lodged. The court-yard facing the entrance was the largest 
of the areas into which the space between the outer and 
inner walls was divided, extending the whole width between 
the outer walls. Here the military exercises were carried 
on. Along the wall, at each side of the gate, were a range 
of stables for the use of the horses of guests, with rooms 
over them for the use of their retainers. There was a 
strong exterior work defending the approach to the draw- 
bridge on the other side of the moat, and in all respects the 
castle was well appointed, and to Guy it seemed almost 
impossible that it could be carried by assault, however 
numerous the foe. 



TROUBLES IN FRANCE. 

AS soon as it was heard that the lord and lady had 
returned, the vassals of Villeroy came in to pay their 
respects, and presents of fowls, game, and provisions of all 
hinds poured in. The table in the banqueting -hall was 
bountifully spread, casks of wine broached, and all who 
came received entertainment As French was still spoken 
a good deal at the English court and among the nobles and 
barons, and was considered part of the necessary education 
of all persons of gentle blood, Guy, who had always used 
it in his conversation with his father, had no difficulty 
in performing his duty of seeing that the wants of all who 
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came were well attended to. In a few days gueBts of higher 
degree came in, the knights and barons of that part of the 
province; a few of these ezpreased BiirpriEe at the height 
of the sturdy men-at-arms and archera loitering about 
the court-yard. Sir Euetace always answered any remarks 
made on the subject by saying, "Yes, Dame Margaret 
and I thought that instead of keeping all our retainers 
doing nothing in our castle in England, where there is at 
present no use whatever for their services, we might as well 
bring a couple of score of them over here. I have no wish 
to take part in any of the troubles that seem likely to 
disturb France, but there is never any saying what may 
happen, and at any rate it costs no more to feed these men 
here than in England." 

The English archers and men-nt^rms were well satisfied 
with their quarters and food, and were soon on good terms 
with their French associates. The garrison, before their 
arrival, had consisted of fifty men-at-arms, and although 
these had no means of communicating verbally with the new 
arrivals, they were not long in striking up such acquaintance 
as could be gained by friendly gestures and the clinking 
of wine-cups. Their quarters were beside those of the 
English, and the whole of the men-at-arms daily performed 
their exercises in the couri>'yard together, under the command 
of the Castellan, while the archers marched out across the 
drawbridge and practised shooting at some butts pitched 
there. To the French men-at-arms their performances 
appeared astounding. The French had never taken to 
archery, but the cross-bow was in use among them, and 
half of the French men-atrAnns had been tndned in the use 
of this weapon, which was considered more valuable in the 
case of sieges than of warfare in the field. While they were 
able to send their bolts as far as the bowmen could shoot 
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their arrows, there was no comparison whatever in point of 
accuracy, and the archers could discharge a score of arrows 
while the crossbow-men were winding up their weapons. 

"Fardieu, master page," Jean Bouvard said one day as 
he stood with Guy watching the shooting of the archere, 
"I no longer wonder at the way in which you English 
defeated us at Cressy and Poitiers. I have heard from my 
father, who fought at Poitiers, how terrible was the rain of 
arrows that was poured upon our knighte when they charged 
up the hill against the English, but I had never thought 
that men could shoot with such skill and strength. It was 
but yesterday that I set my men-at-arms to try and bend 
one of these English bows, aud not one of them could draw 
an arrow anywhere near the head with all their efforts; 
while these men seem to do so with the greatest ease, 
and the speed with which they can shoot off arrow after 
arrow well-nigh passes belief. That tall fellow, who is their 
chief, but now sent twenty arrows into a space no greater 
than a hand's-breadth, at a hundred and twenty yards, and 
Utat so quickly that he scarce seemed to take time to aim 
at all, and the others are well-nigh as sMlfuL Yesterday I 
put up a breastplate such as is worn by our men-at-arms 
and asked them to shoot at it at eighty yards. They 
fired a volley tc^ether at it. It was riddled like a col- 
lander; not one of the five-and-twenty arrows had failed to 
pierce it." 

" Ay, at that distance. Captain, an English archer of fair 
skill could not miss it, and it needs Milan armour, and that 
of the best, to keep out their arrows." 

" By our Lady," the captain remarked, " I should be sorry 
to attack a castle defended by them, and our lord has done 
well indeed to bring them over with him. Your men-at- 
amu are stalwart fellows. My own men feel well-nigh 
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abashed when they see how these men take up a stone that 
they themBelves can with difficulty lift from the ground, 
and hurl it twenty yards away; and they whirl their heavy 
axes round their heads aa if they "were reeds." 

"They are all picked men," Guy said with a laugh. "You 
must not take it that all Englishmen are of equal strength, 
though no doubt Sir Eustace could have gathered five hun- 
dred as strong had he wished it." 

" If that be so," the captain said, " I can well believe that 
if France and England meet again on a field of battle France 
shall be beaten as she was before. However, there ia one 
comfort, we shall not be among the defeated; for our lord, 
and his father and his grandfather before him, have ever been 
with England, and Sir Eustace, having an English wife and 
mother, and being a vassal of the English crown for his 
estates in England, will assuredly take their part in case 
of a quarrel. Of course, at present we hold ourselves to be 
neutrals, and though our lord's leanings towards England 
give some umbrage to his neighbours, their enmity finds no 
expression, since for years now there has been no fighting 
to speak of between the two nations. How it will be if 
Orleans and Burgundy come to blows I know not; but if 
they do so, methinks our lord will have to declare for one 
or the other, or he may have both upon him. A man with 
broad estates, on which many cast covetous eyes, can scarce 
stand altogether aloof. However, if Villeroy is attacked, 
methinks that with the following Sir Eustace has brought 
with him across the sea even Burgundy himself will find 
that it would cost him so dearly to capture the castle that 
it were beat left alone." 

"How about the vassalsl" 

" They will fight for their lord," Jean Bouvard answered 
confidently. " You see their fathers and grandfathers fought 
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under the Black Prince, and it is natural that their leanings 
should be on that side. Then they know that there is no 
better lord m all Artoia than Sir Eustace, and his dame 
has made herself much beloved among them all. There is 
no fear that they will disobey our lord's orders whatever 
they be, and will fight as he bids them, for Orleans or 
Burgundy, England or France. He has never exercised to 
the full his rights of seigneur; he has never called upon 
them for their full quota of work; no man has even been 
hung on his estate for two generations save for crime com- 
mitted; no vassal's daughter has ever been carried into the 
castle. I tell you there is not a man for over fifty miles 
round who does not envy the vassals of Villeroy, and this 
would be a happy land indeed were all lords like ours. Were 
we to hoist the flag on the keep and fire a giin, every man 
on the estate would muster here before sunset, and would 
march ag»nst the King of France himself did Sir Eustace 
order tliem to do so." 

"In that case what force could we put on the walls, 
Captaini" 

"Two hundred men besides the garrison, and we have 
provisions stored away in the keep sufficient for them and 
their women and children for a three months' siege. Sir 
Eustace gave me orders yesterday to procure wood of the 
kind used for arrows, and to lay in a great store of it; also 
to set the smiths to work to make arrow-heads. I asked 
him how many, and he said, 'Let them go on at it until 
further orders. I should like a store sufficient at least for 
a hundred rounds for each of these English archers, and 
if we had double that it would be all the better. They 
can make their own arrows if they have suitable wood.' 
It seemed to me that two hundred rounds was beyond 
all necessity, but now when I see that these men can 
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shoot nigh tventy rounds a minute, I can veil understand 
that a great supply for them is needfuL" 

The time passed very pleasantly at Villeroy. Sometimes 
Quy rode with his lord and lady when they went out 
hawking or paid visita to neighbouring castles. Regularly 
every day they practised for two hours in arms, and al- 
though well instructed before, Guy gained much additional 
skill from the teaching of Jean Bouvard, who was a famous 
swordsman. The latter was surprised at finding that the 
pt^ was able to draw the English bows as well as the 
archers, and that, although inferior to Long Tom and three 
or four of the best shote, he was quite as good a marksman 
as the majority. Moreover, though of gentle blood he would 
join with the men in their bouts of quarter-staff, and took 
no more heed of a broken head than they did. 

"Pardieu, master page," he said one day when Ouy came 
in from the court-yard to have his head, which was stream- 
ing with blood, bound up, " our French pages would marvel 
indeed if they saw you. They all practise in arms as you 
do, save with the shooting; but they would consider it 
would demean them sorely to join in such rough sports with 
their inferiors, or to run the risk of getting their beauty 
spoiled by a rough blow. No wonder your knights strike 
so mightily in battle when they are accustomed to strike so 
heavily in sport. I saw one of your men-at-arms yesterday 
bury his axe to the very head in a block of oak; he wagered 
a stoup of wine that no two of my men-at-arms would get 
the aze out, and he won fairly, for indeed it took four of 
the knaves at the handle to tug it out, and then indeed it 
needed all their strength. No armour ever forged could 
have withstood such a blow; it would have cracked both 
the casque and the skull inside like egg-shells. It seemed to 
me that a thousand such men, with as many archers, could 
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□urch through France from end to end, if they kept well 
together, and were well supplied with meat and drink by the 
way — they would need that, for they are as good trencher- 
men as they are fighters, and indeed each man amongst 
them eate om mucli as three of my fellows." 

" Yes, they want to be well fed," Guy laughed, " and they 
are rarely pleased with the provision that you make for 
them; surely not one of them ever fed so well before." 

"Food doee not cost much," the captaia said; "we have 
herds of our own which run half wild on the low ground 
near the river, which our lords always keep in hand for 
their own uses, and they multiply so fast that they are all 
the better for thinning; we sell a few occasionally, but they 
are so wild that it scarce pays the trouble of driving them 
to the nearest market, and we are always ready to grant 
permission to any of the vassals, whose cattle have not done 
as well as usual, to go out and kill one or two for meat." 

" I hear from the Governor of Calais," Sir £ustace said, 
when he returned from a visit to that town, " that a truce 
has bean agreed upon between England and France for a 
year; it is France who asked for it, I suppose. Both parties 
here wanted to be able to fight it out without interference. 
Here, in Artois, where the Bui^ndians are moat numerous, 
they will profit, as they will have no fear of England trying 
to regain some of her lost territory, while in the south it 
will leave Annagnac and his friends equally free from 
English incursions from Guienne." 

"And how will it afi'ect us, Eustacel" his wife asked. 

"That I have not been abia fully to determine. At any 
rate they will have no excuse for attacking us upon the 
ground that we are partly English, and wholly so in feeling; 
but upon the other hand, if we are attacked either by Bur- 
gundians or Orleaniste, we cannot hope, as we should have 
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done before, for aid from Calais, lying as we do some fifteen 
miles beyond the frontier, Anuena has already declared for 
Burgundy, in spite of the fact that a royal proclamation has 
been issued, and sent to every town and bailiwick through 
France, strictly commanding all persons whatsoever not to 
interfere, or in any manner to assist the Dukes of Orleans 
or Burgundy in their quarrels with each other. I hear that 
the Duke of Burgundy has seized Roye, Nesle, and Ham, 
and a number of other places, and that both parties are forti- 
fying all their towns. They say, too, that there is news that 
the king has again been seized with one of his fits of mad- 
ness. However, that matters little. He has of late been a 
tool in the hands of Burgundy, and the royal signature has 
no weight one way or the other. However, now that hos- 
tilities have begun, we must lose no time, for at any moment 
one party or the other may make a sudden attack upon 
us. Burgundy and Orleans may quarrel, but it is not for 
love of one or the other that most of the nobles will join in 
the fray, but merely because it offers them an opportunity 
for pillaging and plundering, and for paying off old scores 
against neighbours. Guy, bid John Harpen come hither." 
When the esquire entered. Sir Eustace went on : 
" Take two men-at-arms, John, and ride round to all the 
tenants. Warn them that there are plundering bands about, 
and that either the Burgundians or the Orleanists may 
swoop down upon us any day. Tell them that they had 
better send in hero all their valuables, and at any rate the 
best of their cattle and horses, and to have everything 
prepared for bringing in their wives and families and the 
rest of their herds at a moment's notice. You can say that 
if they like they can at once send their wives and families 
in, with such store of grain and forage as they can trans- 
port; the more the better. If the plunderers come, so much 
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tlie more is saved from dijstniction; if we are besieged, so 
much the more food have we here. Those who do not send 
in their families would do well to keep a cart with two 
strong horses ready day and night, so that no time would 
he lost when they get the signal. We shall fire a gun, hoist 
the flag, and light a bonfire on the keep, so that they may 
see the smoke by day or the fire by night. Tell Jean 
Bouvard to come to me." 

"There is trouble afoot, Jean, and at any moment we 
may be attacked. Place two men-at-arms on each of the 
roads to St. Omer, St. Pol, and Bethune. Post them your- 
self at the highest points you can find near our boundary. 
By each have a pile of fagots, well smeared with pitch, and 
have another pile ready on the keep, and a watch always 
stationed there. He is to light it at once when he sees 
smoke or fire from either of the three points. Let the men 
at the outposts be relieved every four hours. They must, 
of course, be mounted. Let one of the two remain by the fag- 
gots, and let the other ride three or four miles in advance, 
and BO post himself as to see a long distance down the road. 

'' If he sees a force advancing he must gallop hack at full 
speed to his comrade, and Hght the fire. Have a gun always 
loaded on the keep, and have a brazier burning hard by, 
with an iron in it, so that the piece may be fired the instant 
smoke is seen. It might be two or three minutes before the 
beacon would give out smoke enough to be noticed, and 
every minute may be of the greatest importance to the 
vassals. As soon as you return from setting the posts see 
that everything is in readiness here. I myself will make 
sure that the drawbridge works easily and the portcullis 
runs freely in its groove. I have already sent off John 
Harpen to warn the tenants, and doubtless many of them 
will be in this afternoon. Send Pierre with four men, and 
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tell them to drive up a number of the cattle from tho 
marshes. They need not troublo to hunt them all up to- 
day. Let them bring the principal herd, the others we will 
fetch in to-morrow, or let them range where they are until 
we have further news." 

In a few minutes the castle resounded with the din of 
preparations under the superintendence of Sir Eustaca 
The men-at-anuB and archers carried up stones from the 
great pile that had been collected in the court-yard in 
readiness, to the various points on the walls that would be 
most exposed to assault Others were employed in fixing 
barricades in the court-yard at the rear for the reception of 
the herd of half-wild cattle. The water was turned from 
the little rivulet gunning down to the Somme into the 
moat. Two or three bullocks were killed to furnish food 
for the fugitives who might come in, and straw was laid 
down thickly in the sheds that would be occupied by them. 
Machines for casting heavy atones were taken from the 
storehouse and carried up to the walls, and set up there. 
Large atone troughs placed in the court-yard were filled 
with water, and before nightfall everything was in readinesa. 

Aa Sir Eustace bad anticipated, most of the vassals whose 
forms lay at a distance from the castle came in with their 
wives and families in the course of the afternoon, bringing 
carts laden with their household goods, and a considerable 
number of horses and cattle. Lady Mai^aret herself saw that 
they were established as comfortably as possible in the sheds, 
which were large enough to contain all tho women and chil- 
dren on the estate. Aa for the men, no aucb proviaion was 
necessary, as at this time of the year they could sleep in the 
open air. Guy was busy all day seeing that the orders of 
his lord were carried out, and especially watching the opera- 
tions of putting the ballistaa and catapults together on the 
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walls, Gannon, though now in use, had by no meana enper^ 
seded these machineG, for they were cumbrous and cluinay, 
and could only be fired at considerable intervals, and their 
um was by no means accurate or their range extensive, 
as the charges of powder that could be used in them was 
comparatively small, and the powder iteelf ill-made and 
defective in strength. 

Quy was struck with the difference of demeanour be- 
tween the men-at-arms and archers, especially among the 
English contingent, and that of the fugitives who poured 
in. What was a terrible blow to the latter was the cause 
of a scarce concealed gratification among the former. The 
two months that had been spent at the castle bad, to 
the English, been a somewhat monotonous time, and the 
prospect of active service and of the giving and taking of 
blows made their blood course more rapidly through their 
veins. It was the prospect of fighting rather than of pay 
that had attracted them to the service of Sir Eustace. Then, 
as for a century previous and until quite modem days, 
Frenchmen were r^pirded as the natural foes of England, 
and however large a force an English king wished to collect 
for service in France, he had never any difficulty whatever 
in obtaining the number he asked for, and they were ready 
cheerfully to give battle whatever the odds against them. 
The English archer's confidence in himself and his skill was 
indeed supreme. Before the shafts of his fore&ithers the 
flower of the French chivalry bad gone down like rushes 
before a scythe, and from being a mere accessory to a 
battle the English archers had become the backbone of the 
force. Their skill, in fact, bad revolutionized warfare, had 
broken the power of cavalry, and had added to the dignity 
and value of infantry, who had become, ^ they have ever 
since continued to be, the prime factor in worfara Consa- 
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quentlj the English archers and men-at-arms went about 
their work of preparation with a zeat and cbeerfulnees that 
showed their satisfaction in it 

" Why, Tom," Guy said to the tall leader of the archers, 
" you look as pleased as if it were a feast rather than a fray 
for which you were preparing." 

"And so I feel. Master Guy. For what have I been 
practising with the bow since I was eight years old but that 
I might, when the time came, send an arrow straight 
through the bars of a French vizor. In faith, I began to 
think that I should never have an opportunity of exercising 
my skill on anything more worthy than a target or peeled 
wand. Since our kings have given up leading armies across 
the sea, there was no way but to take service with our lord 
when I heard that he wanted a small company of archers 
for the defence of his castle over here, and since we have 
come it has seemed to us all that we were taking pay and 
food under false pretences, and that we might as well have 
stopped at home where, at least, we con compete in all 
honour and good temper against men as good as ourselves, 
and with the certainty of winning a few silver pennies, to 
say nothing of plaudits from the onlookers. 'Tis with our 
people as with the knights of old; if they win in a tourna- 
ment they take the armour of the vanquished, the prize 
from the Queen of Beauty, and many a glance of admiration 
from bright eyes. It is the same with us; for there is not 
an English maid but would choose an archer who stands 
straight and firm, and can carry off a prize when in good 
company, to a hmd who thinks of nought but delving the 
soil and tending the herd." 

Guy laughed. " I suppose it is the same, when you put 
it so. Long Tom; but there will be none of your English 
Buuds to watch your prowess here." 
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"No, Master Guy; but here ne shall fight for our own 
satisfaction, and prove to ourselves that we are as good 
men as our fathers were. I know nought of this quarrel. 
Had Sir Eustace taken us into the field to fight for one or 
other of these factions concerning which wo know nothing, 
we should doubtless have done our duty and fought manfully. 
But we are all glad that here we are doing what we came 
for; we are going to defend the castle against Frenchmen 
of some sort or other who would do ill to our lord and lady, 
and we shall figbt right heartily and joyfully, and should 
still do so were it the mad king of France himself who 
marched against us. Besides, master, we should be less than 
men if we did not feel for the frightened women and 
children who, having done no wrong, and caring naught for 
these factions, are forced to flee from their homes for their 
lives; so we shall strike in just as we should strike in were 
we to come upon a band of robbers ill-treating a woman at 
home. . . . Think you that they will come, masterT" he 
added eagerly. 

"That I cannot say surely, Tom; but Sir Eustace has 
news that the Burgundians have already seized several 
towns and placed garrisons there, and that armed bands 
are traversing the country, burning and pillaging. Whether 
they will feel strong enough to make an attack on this 
castle I know not, but belike they will do so, for Sir 
Eustace, belonging as he does, and as his fathers have done 
before him, to the English party, neither of the others will 
feel any good-will towards him, and some of his neighbours 
may well be glad to take advantage of this troubled time 
to endeavour to despoil him of hia castle and possessions." 

"They will want to have good teeth to crack this nut. 
Master Guy — good teeth and strong; and methinks that 
those who come to pluck the feathers may well go back 
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without their own. We have a rare store of sliafta readj, 
and thej wiU find that their crosBbow-men are of little use 
against picked English archers, even though there be but 
twenty-five of us in all" 

" You know very well, Long Tom, that you would have 
come over here whether there was any chance of your draw- 
ing your bow oa a Frenchman or not." 

" That is true enough. Master Guy, Our lady wanted 
some bowmen, and I, who have been bom and bred on the 
estate, was of course bound to go with her. Then you see, 
Master Guy, haven't I taught you to use the bow and the 
quarter-staff, and carried you on my shoulder many a score 
of times when you were a little lad and I was a big boy. 
It would not have been natural for you to have gone out 
with a chance of getting into a fight without my being there 
to draw a shaft when you needed it. Why, Euth Gregory, 
whose sworn bachelor you know I am, would have cried 
shame on me if I had lingered behind. I told her that if I 
stayed it would be for her sake, and you should have seen 
bow she flouted me, saying that she would have do tall 
lout hiding behind her petticoats, and that if I stayed, it 
should not be as her man. And now I must be off to my 
supper, or I shall find that there is not a morsel left for me." 

The gates of the castle were closed that night, but it was 
not considered necessary to lower the drawbridge. Two 
sentries were posted at the work beyond the moat, and 
one above the gate, besides the watcher at the top of the 
keep. The next day things were got into better order. 
More barricades were erected for the separation of the 
cattle; a portion was set aside for horses. The provisions 
brought Id from the farms were stored away in the maga- 
lanes. The women and children began to settle down more 
comfortably in their sheds. The best of the horses and 
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cattle were removed into the inner court-yard. The boys 
were set drawing water and filling the troughs, while some 
of the farm men were told off to cany the fodder to the 
animals, moat of which, however, were for the time turned 
out to graze near the castle. Many of the men who had 
come in bad returned to their work on the farms. During 
tha day wagons continued to arrive with stores of grain 
and forage; boys and girls drove in flocks of geese and 
turkeys and large numbers of ducks and hens, until the 
yard in which the sheds were was crowded with them. By 
nightfall every preparation was complete, and even Jean 
Bouvard himself could find nothing further to suggest. 

" If they are coming," he said to Sir Eustace, "the sooner 
they come the better, my lord; we have done all that we 
can do^ and had best get it over without more ado." 

" I still hope that no one will come, Bouvard, but I agree 
with you, that if it is to come the sooner the better. 
Bot there is no saying, it may be to-morrow, it may be 
months before we are disturbed. Still, in a war like this, 
it is likely that all will try and get as much as they can as 
quickly as possible, for at any moment it may suit Burgundy 
and Orleans to patch up their quarrel again. Burgundy is 
astute and cunning, and if he sees that the Orleans princes 
with Armagnac and the Duke of Bourbon are likely to get 
the best of it, he will use the king and queen to intervene 
and stop the fighting. Seeing that this may be so, the 
K^es who Have their eye on their neighbours' goods and 
poesesaions will, you may be sure, lose no time in stretching 
out their hands for them." 

A week later came the news that Sir Clugnet de Bra- 
bant, who styled himself Admiral of France, had gathered 
two thousand men from the Orleanist garrisons and, with 
scaling-ladderB and other warlike machines, had attacked 
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the town of Rethel. The inhabitanta had, however, notice 
of their coming, and resisted so Btoutly that the Orleaniste 
had been forced to retreat, and had then divided into two 
parties, each of whom had scoured the country, making 
prisoners all whom they met, firing the villi^es and driv- 
ing off the cattle, and then returned to the town of Ham 
and to the various garrisons from which they had been 
drawn. Some of the tenants had returned to their farms, 
but when the news spread they again took refuge in the 
castle. It was probable that Artoia, where almost all the 
towns were held by the Burgundian party, would be the 
next object of attack. The Orleaniste remained quiet for 
eight days only, then the news came that they had moved 
out again from Ham eight thousand strong, and were 
marching west. 

Two days later several fugitives from the country round 
arrived at the castle with news that the Orleanists were ad- 
vancing against Bapaume, and the next morning they heard 
that they had, after a fierce fight, won their way to the gate 
of the town. The Burgundian garrison had then sallied 
out and at first met with success, but had been obliged to 
retreat within the walla again. The Orleanists, however, 
considering the place too strong to be captured without a 
long siege, which might be interrupted by a Burgundian 
force from Flanders, had drawn off from the place, but were 
still nuirching north burning and plundering. 

" It is likely enough that they will come this way," Sir 
Eustace said as he and Jean Bouvard talked the matter 
over. "Assuredly Arras will be too strong for them to 
attempt The straight line would take them to St. Pol, 
but the castle there is a very strong one also. They may 
sack and bum Avesne and Auvigni, and then, avoiding 
both St. Pol and Arras, march between them to Pernes, 
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whicb 18 large enough to give them much plunder, but has 
no force that could resist them. As Pemes is but four 
miles away, their next call may be here." 

" But why should they attack us, Sir Eustace 1 for here, 
too, they might reckon upon more hard blows than plunder." 

"It will depend upon who they have with them," Sir 
Eustace replied. "They say that our neighbour Hugh de 
Fruges went south ten days ago to join the Duke of Bour- 
bon; bis castle 13 but a small place, and as most of Artois is 
Burgundian he might he afraid it might be captured. He 
has never borne me good-will, and might well persuade the 
duke that were my castle and estates in his possession he 
might do good service to the cause; and that, moreover, 
standing as we do within twelve miles of the EngUsh fron- 
tier, its possession might be very valuable to him should 
the Orleanists ever have occasion to call in the aid of Eng- 
latid, or to oppose their advance should the Bui^undians 
take that step." 

" Surely neither of these factions will do that, Sir Eustace." 

"Why not, Bouvardl Every time that English armies 
have passed into France they have done it at the invita- 
tion of French nobles who have embroiled themselves with 
their kings. Burgundy and Orleans, Bourbon and Brittany, 
each fights for his own hand, and cares little for France 
as a whole. They may be vassals of the Valois, but they 
regard themselves as being nearly, if not altogether, their 
equals, and are always ready to league themselves vrith 
each Other, or if it needs be with the English, against the 
throne." 

At nine o'clock on the following evening Sir Eustace and 
his family were startled by the report of the gun on the 
keep, and, running out, saw the signal-fire beginning to 
blaze up. 
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"Above there!" Sir Eustace shouted, "where is the 
alarm T" 

" A fire has just blazed up on the road to St. Pol," the 
warder replied, 

" Blow your horn, then, loudly and urgently." 

The news that the Orleanists were marching north from 
Bapaume had caused the greater portion of the farmers 
to come in on the previous day, and in a Bhort time those 
who were nearest to the castle, and who had consequently 
dekyed as long as possible, began to arrive. The garrison 
were already under arms, and had taken the places assigned 
to them on the viralls. All the tenants had broi^ht their 
arms in with them, and were now drawn up in the court- 
yard, where a large bonfire, that had been for some days in 
readiness, was now blazing. The new-comers, after turning 
their horses into the inclosure with those already there, 
joined them. All bad been acquainted with the share they 
were to bear should the place be besieged. They were to 
be divided into two parties, one of which was to be on duty 
on the walls with the garrison, the other to be beld in 
reserve, and was — every six hours when matters were quiet 
— to reUeve the party on the walla, or, when an attack took 
place, to be under arms and ready to hasten to any spot 
where ite aid was required. The men were now inspected 
by Sir Eustace, additional arms were served out from the 
armoury to those whose equipment was insufficient, and 
they were then dismissed to join their wives and families 
until called to the walls. 
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THE two men who hod lit the alarm fires bad already 
ridden in. They reported that they had, just as it 
became dark, seen flames rising from a village three miles 
from them, and that the man in advance had ridden forward 
until near enough to see that a great body of men were 
iwuing from the village in the direction of the castle. 

Ten of the English men-at-arms, and as many French, were 
now posted in the outwork at the head of the drawbridge 
under the command of Jean Bouvard. Sir Eustace placed 
himself with his squire on the wall above the gate, and four 
men were stationed at the chains of the drawbridge in readi- 
ness to hoist it should the order be given. The English 
archers were on the wall beside Sir Eustace, as their arrows 
commanded the ground beyond the outwork. Half an hour 
after the first alarm was given the tale of the tenants was 
found to be complete, and the guards on the other two 
roads had also ridden in. Ouy, to bis great satisfaction, 
bad been ordered by Sir Eustace to don his armour and to 
take his place beside him. 

It was upwards of an hour before a body of horsenten 
could be heard approaching. They came at a leisurely 
pace, for the bonfire on the road and that on the keep bad 
apprised them that their hope of taking the castle by sur- 
prise had been frustrated by the disobedience of some of 
their men, who, in defiance of the strictest orders to the 
contrary, had set fire to several houses in the village after 
having plundered them. Sir Eustace, accompanied by his 
esquire and Quy, descended from the wall and crossed the 
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drawbridge to the outwork. Aa bood as Uie horsemen came 
within bow-shot of the castle they lighted some torches, and 
three knighto, preceded by a trooper carrying a white fla^ 
and two others with torches, came towards the work. When 
within fifty yards of the postern they halted. 

"Is Sieur Eustace de Villeroy presenti" 

" I am here," Sir Eustace replied, and at his order two 
men with torches took their place one on each side of him. 
"Who are you that approach my castle in armed force)" 

" I am Sir Clugnet de Brabant, Admiral of France. These 
are Sir Manessier Guicret and Sir Hugh de Fruges, and we 
como in the name of the Duke of Orleans to summon you to 
admit a garrison of his bighness's troops." 

" I am neither for Orleans nor for Burgundy," Sir Eitstace 
replied. "I am a simple knight, holding my castle and 
estate as a vassal of the crown, and am ready to obey the 
orders of the king, — and of him only when he is in a con- 
dition of mind to give such orders. Until then I shall hold 
my castle, and will admit no garrison whether of Orleans or 
of Burgundy." 

"Wo hold you to be but a false vassal of the crown, and 
we are told that at heart you are an enemy to France and 
devoted to England." 

" I am a vassal of England for the estates of my wife in 
that country," Sir Eustace said; "and as at present there is 
a truce between the two nations, I can serve here the King 
of France as faithfully as if, in England, I should serve the 
King of England." 

" Nevertheless, Sir Eustace, you will have to receive a 
garrison of Orleans. I have at my back eight thousand 
men, and if you compel me to storm this hold of yours I 
warn you that all within its walls will be put to the 
sword." 
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"Thanks for your warning, Sir Knight; and I on my 
part warn you that, eight thousand though you be, I shdl 
resist you to the death, and that you will not carry 
eight thousand away. As for Sir Hugh de Fruges, I give 
him my open defiance. I know it is to him that I owe 
this raid; and if he be man enough, I challenge him 
to meet me in the morning on fair ground outside this 
postern, with lance and battlo«xe, to fight to the death. If 
he conquers, my castle shall be surrendered to bim, upon 
promise of good treatment and a safe-conduct to depart 
where they will for all within it; but if I slay him, you 
must give me your knightly oath that you and your follow- 
ing will depart forthwith." 

"The conditions would be hardly fair, Sir Eustace," Sir 
Clugnet said; "and though I doubt not that Sir Hugh 
would gladly accept them, I cannot permit him to do so. 
I have brought some eight thousand men here to capture 
this castle, and hold it for the Duke of Orleans, and I see 
not why I should march away with them because you may 
perchance prove a better fighter than Sir Hugh. I am 
ready, however, to give a safe-conduct to all within the 
walls if you will surrender." 

" That will I not do,, Sir Clugnet I hold this castle 
neither for Burgundy nor Orleans, and am ready to give 
pledge that I will not draw sword for either of these princes; 
but if that will not content you, you must even take my 
castle if yon can, and I give you fair warning that it will 
cost you dear." 

"Then adieu. Sir Knight, until to-morrow morning, when 
we will talk in other fashion." 

"So be it," Sir Eustace replied, "you will not find me 
backward in returning any courtesies yon may pay me." 

The knighte turned away with their torch-bearers. 

(MttOt D 
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" Keep a close watch to-night, Bouvard," Sir Eustace said. 
"Mark you what the knight said, — adieu till the morning. 
Had I to deal vith a loyal gentleman I could hare slept 
soundly, but with these adTsnturers it is different It may 
be that he truly does not intend to attack till morning, but 
it is more likely that he used the words in order to throw 
as off our guard." 

" We will keep close ward, Sir Eustace. All the men-at- 
arms hare their croes-bows, and though I say not that 
they can shoot like these Engliah archere, they can shoot 
straight enough to do good work should those fellows 
attempt in force to cross the small moat and attack the 
gate. But if they come, methinks it will be but to try if 
we are wakeful ; 'tis no light thing to attack even an out- 
work like this, with this loop from the moat surrounding it, 
without previous examination of the ground and recon- 
noitring of the castle." 

" They would not attempt to attack the fortress itself," 
Sir Eustace said; "but if they could seize this outwork b; 
surprise it would mightily aid them in their attack on the 
fortress; at any rate I will send down five archers, and if 
any of the enemy crawl up to see how wide the water is 
here, and how the attempt bad best be made, I warrant 
that they will not return if the archers can but get a sight 
of them. Post half your men on the wall, and let the others 
sleep; change them every two hours — we want no sleepy 
heads in the morning." 

By this time the confused sound of a large number of 
men marching could be made out, and a quarter of an hour 
later three or four cottages, some five hundred yards away, 
were fired, and an angry murmur broke from the men as the 
flames shot up. After sending down the five archers, Sir 
Eustace returned to his post over the main gate. 
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" Get cressets and torches in readiness to light if they 
attack the postern," Sir Eustace said; "we must have light 
to see how things go, so that we may hoist the drawbridge 
as soon as our men are upon it, should the enemy get the 
better of them. Be sure that one is not left behind ; it were 
better that half a dozen of the enemy set foot on the draw- 
bridge than that one of our braTe fellows should be sacri- 
ficed." 

" I should think that there is no fear of their attacking 
until those flames have burnt down; we should see them 
against the light," John Harpen said. 

"No, there is no fear of their attacking; but the £re 
would be of advantt^e if any men were crawling up to 
spy. Of course they would oot cross the slope in a line 
with the fire, but would work along on either side, reckon- 
ing, and with reason, that as our men would have the light 
in their eyes they would be all the less likely to make out 
objects crawling along in the shade by the side of the moat. 
Plant half a dozen bowmen at intervals on the wall, Tom, and 
tell them to keep a shrewd eye on the ground near the moat, 
and if they see aught moving there to try it with an arrow." 

There vas shouting and noise up by the biuning cottages, 
where the enemy were feasting on the spoils they had taken, 
and drinking from the wine-barrels that bad been brought 
with them in carte from the last village that they bad 
plundered. 

" I wish we were somewhat stronger, or they somewhat 
weaker," Sir Eustace said; "were it so, we would make a 
sally, and give the knaves a sharp lesson, but with only two 
hundred men against their eight thousand it would be 
madness to try it; we might alay a good many, but might 
lose a score before we were back in the castle, and it would 
be a heavy loss to us." 
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"I was tfainking that myself. Sir EuBtace," his esquire 
stud. "That is the worst of being on the defence; one sees 
such chances but cannot avail one's self of them." 

In the castle everything was quiet, and all those not on 
duty were already asleep. Along the wall wutchera stood 
at short intervals peering into the darkness, but the main 
body there were also stretched on the wall with their arms 
by their ride until required to be up and doing. Now that 
Sir Eustace was himself at the gate his esquire went round 
the walls at short intervals to he sure that the men on 
watch were vigilant Presently a loud cry was heard from 
the comer of the moat away to the right. 

"Go and see what is doing, Guy," Sir Eustace said, " and 
bring me news." 

Ouy ran along to the angle of the wall. Here one of the 
archers was posted. 

"What is it, Dickon)" 

"A man crept up to that comer opposite, Master Ouy. 1 
could not have awom to him, it is so peaky dark, but I 
thought there was something monng there and shot almost 
at a venture, for I could scarce see the end of my arrow; 
but it hit there or thereabouts, for I heard him shout A 
moment later he was on his feet and running. I could see 
him more plainly then, so I shot again, and over he went I 
fancy that in the morning you will see my arrow sticking 
up somewhere between his shoulder-blades, though there is 
no saying precisely, for a nicety of shooting is not to be 
looked for in the dark." 

"You have done very well, Dickon. Keep your eyes 
open; we may be sure there are more than one of these 
fellows about." 

Guy hurried back with the news. 

"That is good," said Sir Eustace, "and it was just as well 
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that the archer did not kill him outright with his first arrow, 
the ciy will show any of his comrades who may be about 
that they had best keep their distance from the walls." 

A misute'a silence followed, and then Long Tom aaid, 
"There is another has had his lesson. Sir Eustace. I heard 
a bow twang across there, and a£ there was no cry you may 
be sure that the shaft sped straight, and that the man bad 
no time to utter one." 

"He may have been missed altogether, Tom." 

"Missed altogether! no indeed, Sir Eustace, there is no 
fear of that. There is not one of the men on the wall who 
would misa a man whose figure he could make out at fifty 
yards' distance, and they would scarce see them untU they 
were as close as that. No, my lord, I would wager a 
month's pay that when morning dawns there is a dead man 
lying somewhere in front of the outwork." 

•'Now, Guy, you had best go up to your room and lie 
down until daylight," Sir Eustace said. " There will bo 
nought doing to-night, and unless I am mistaken, we shall be 
busy from sunrise till sunset. I shall myself lie down for a 
couple of hours presently, and then send John Harpen to 
rest till daylight Long Tom, see that you yourself and all 
your men take a short sleep by turns; we shall need your 
eyes to be open above all others to-morrow." 

Guy promptly obeyed the order. Dame Margaret was 
still up. 

"Is everything quiet, Guyl" she asked as he entered. 

"So quiet, my lady, that Sir Eustace has ordered me to 
bed, and he said that he himself should come down for a 
short sleep presently. Two spies who crawled up have 
been slain by the archers. Sir Eustace is sure that no 
attack will be made before morning." 

Then he went into bis little room and threw himself on to 
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his pallet During the first few minutes he lifted hia he&d 
Beverd times fancying that he heard noises; then he fell 
into a sound sleep and did not awake until the day dawned. 

In a few minutes Guy was on the wall. The night had 
passed quietly; so far as was known no fresh attempt at 
reconnoitring the works hod been made, and as the moon 
had risen soon after he had gone to bed there was reason 
to believe that the fact that the two epies had not returned 
was BO Btrong a proof of the vigilance of the garrison, that 
the enemy had been content to wait until morning. Just 
as the Bun rose the three knights who had summoned the 
castle on the preceding evening appeared on the brow of 
the opposite slope, accompanied by a body of men-at-amu, 
and rode slowly round the castle. From time to time they 
halted, and were evidently engaged in a discussion as to 
the point at which it could be best attacked. 

" Shall I shoot, my lord 1" Long Tom asked. "They are 
some two hundred and fifty yards away, but from thia 
height methinka that I could reach them." 

"It would be uselesB," Sir EusUce said; "you could bit 
them, I doubt not^ but you would not pierce their armour 
at this distance, and it is as well that they should not know 
how far our bows will carry untO we are sure of doing 
execution when we shoot; besides I would rather that they 
began the fight The quarrel is not one of my seeking, 
and I will leave it to them to open the ball It is true that 
they did so last night by sending their spies here, but we 
have balanced that account Moreover, if they are to attack, 
the sooner the better. They may have gained news from 
Sir Hugh of the coming here of the English archers and the 
men-at-arms, but if they have not done so we shall have a 
rare surprise in store for them." 

After the knighta had made a circuit of the castle they 
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retired, and preaently a denss mau of men appeared from 
behind the brov on which the cottages they had burned 
had stood. 

"They have bundles of faggote, Sir Eustacel" Guy ex- 
claimed. 

" So they hare, Guy ! Your eye is a good ona Itsaemed 
to me that the outline vas a strange one, but doubtless it 
is as you say — that each nun has a faggot on bia shoulder. 
It is evident that they intend, in the first place, to assault 
the postern, sod have brought the faggots to fill up the 
ditch." 

Then he turned to the gunners at the cannon. 

" Lay your pieces so as to bear on them when they come 
half-way down the bill," he said, " and shoot when they are 
fairly in the line of fire. Take the same orders, Guy, to the 
men working the ballistaa and mangonels on the wall. Tell 
them not to loose their machines untU after the guns are 
fired. If the fellows take to fiight, tell them not to waste 
their missiles; if they advance, let them be sure that they 
are well within range before they shoot." 

With loud shouta the enemy came down the slope. 
Wlen they were half-way down the two guns roared out, and 
their shot ploughed two lanes in the crowded body. There 
was a movement of retreat, but the three knights and 
several others threw themselves in front, waving their 
swords and shouting, and the Orleanists rallied and moved 
forward, but at a much slower pace than before. They had 
gone but a short distance when the arrows of the archers in 
tb« outwork and the bolts of the cross-bows worked by the 
men-at-anns there, began to fall among thenL So true was 
the aim of the archers that scarce a shaft was wasted. At 
the distance at which they were shooting they did not aim 
at the knights, whoae vizors and coats of mail could not 
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have been pierced, but shot at the commoiuilty, whose facee 
and thi-oate were for the most part unprotected. Man after 
man fell, and the croea-bow bolts also told heavily upon the 
crowd. They had come down but a short distance farther 
when Long Tom, and the archers with him on the wall, 
began to send their arrows thick and fas^ and the machines 
hurled heavy stones with tremendous force among them. 
A moment later the French broke and fled up the slope 
again, leaving some fifty of their number stretched on the 
ground. The knights followed more slowly. When they 
reached the creet a group of them gathered around Sir 
Clugnet de Brabant. 

"By my faith," the latter said bitterly, "we have 
reckoned without our host, Sir Knighte. We came to 
shear, but in good sooth we seem more likely to go back 
shorn. Truly those knaves shoot marvellously; scarce an 
arrow went astray," 

"As I mentioned to you, Sir Clugnet," Sir Hugh de 
Frnges said, " Sir Eustace brought with him from England 
five-and-twenty bowmen, and I heard tell from men who 
had seen them trying their skill at targets that they were 
in nowise inferior to those with whom we have before had 
to deal to our cost." 

"Truly ye did so. Sir Hugh; but the matter made no 
impression upon my mind, except as a proof tbat the 
knight's inclinations were still with England, and that it 
were well that his caatle were placed in better keeping; 
but in truth these fellows shoot marvellously, both for 
strength and trueness of aim. I marked as we came back 
that of the men we passed lying there, nigh all those who 
had been struck with arrows were hit in the face or throat, 
and yet the distance must have been over a hundred and 
fifty yards." 
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" I can answer for ttie force," one of the others said, " for 
a shaft struck me fairly on the chest, and hurled me to the 
ground as if it bad been the shock of a lance, and it is well 
my mail was of the beat work of Milan ; but nevertheleaa 
the arrow broke two of the links; if the distance bad been 
shorter, I doubt not that it would have slain me. Weil, 
what shall we do next, gentlemen} For very ahame we 
cannot with eight thousand men m&rch away having accom- 
plished nothing. The question is, where shall our next 
attack be delivered}" 

"Methinks," another knight said, "we delivered our 
attack too rashly. Had I known that there were English 
archers there I should have advised waiting until nightfall, 
and I think that it would be best to do so now. If we take 
our fellows up while there is light they will suffer so much 
from the stings of these wasps that they will soon lose heart. 
The knaves shoot not only straight and strong, but they 
shoot so fast that though, as you say, there may be but 
twenty-five of them, the air seemed full of arrows, and had 
you told us that there were two hundred archers shooting, 
I should have thought the estimate a reasonable one." 

They stood for some time discussing the beat method of 
attack, and as soon as they had settled upon it the men 
were told to scatter. Some were to go to the farmhouses 
and bring up any hides that might be stored there^ and to 
fetch all the hurdles they could lay hands upon; a portion 
were to go to the woods and cut timber for making mantlets 
and cover, while two thousand were to remain under arms 
in case the garrison should make a sortie. 

Within the castle all were in high spirits at the easy 
repulse of the first attack. 

"Sir Clugnet must have learned from Sir Hugh of my 
having English archers and men-at-arms here," Sir Eustace 
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aaid to his lieutenant, " and yet he advanced a^ carelessly 
and confidently as if he had been attacking a place defended 
only by fat Flemish burghere; however, ha has had his 
lesson, and as it is said he is a good knight, he will doubtless 
profit by it, and we shall bear no more of him till after the 
Bun has set. Run up to the top of the keep, Guy, and bring 
me back news what they are doing." 

In a few minutes the lad returned. "There are two or 
three thousand of them, my lord, drawn np in a body beyond 
the crest; the rest of them are scattering in various direc- 
tions." 

"That is as I expected," Sir Eustace remarked; "they 
have gone to prepare materials for a regular attack. It 
may be delivered to-night, or may be delayed for a day or 
two; however, we shall be ready for them. Jean Bouvard, 
do you go round the walls and tell all, save a few as sentries, 
to retire until the watchman blows his horn to warn us 
if they seem to be gathering for an attack; and do you, 
Long Tom, give the same orders to your archers. There 
ia no use wasting the men's strength till the work begins 
in earnest. It Sir Clt^et is wise he will march away at 
once. He would need heavy machines and cannon to make 
a breach in our walla, and even had he an abundance of 
them it would take hiin some time to do so. If he tries 
again, you may be sure that it will be the work of Sir Hugh 
de Fruges, who has no doubt a lively interest in the matter. 
He is a clever fellow, and will no doubt do his best to work 
on the feelings of the other knights by representing that it 
would be disgraceful for so large a force to abandon the 
enterprise merely because a first hasty attack, delivered 
without preparation, had been repulsed. The fact that they 
have made so careful an examination of the castle would 
seem in itself to show that they intended to renew the 
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attempt in another form if tbe first onset failed, and, mor»- 
orer, the scattering of the force afterwards while the knights 
still remained with a large hody here pointe in the same 
direction." 

Guy on descending from the keep joined Sir Eustace and 
his wife in their apartments. 

" The lad has borne himself bravely," Sir Eustace said 
approvingly to his wife; "he was standing beside me when 
their shot was bringing down the dust round our oars, and 
he neither started nor flinched, though in truth it was far 
from pleasant, especially as we had nothing to do but to 
look on. It may be next time we shall have sterner fighting, 
and I doubt not that he will bear himself well" 

"Could I not come up and carry your messages, father!" 
Henry asked; "I am not strong like Guy, but I could do 
that." 

"He is too young for it yet, Eustace," Dame Margaret 
broke in. 

" Nay, wife," the knight said gently, " the lad is not too 
young for such service. There will be little danger in it, 
for his head will not show over the battlements, and it is 
well that he should learn to hear without fear the whiz of 
an arrow or the shock of a great stone from a ballista, the 
clash of arms, and the shouting of men. As he sa3rs, he is 
not yet strong enough to bear aims, but he will learn to 
brace his nerves and show a bold front in danger; that ia a 
lesson that cannot be learned too young. Yes, Henry, you 
shall be my messenger. If they try an assault to-night, 
you shall put on for the first time the steel cap and breast- 
piece I had made for you in Engknd; there will be no 
danger of your being hit by crosa-bow bolt or arrow, but 
there may be splinters of stone flying when a missile hits the 
battlement. Take no arms with you, only your dagger; they 
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would be useless to you, and would hamper your move- 
ments in getting past the men on the wall, or in runiung up 
and down the steps leading to it Now you had better lie 
down ; both Guy and myself are going to do so. At sunset, 
if no alarm comes before, you will be called. 

" We must not coddle the boy, Margaret," he said sa Guy 
and Henry went off, " I know that he is not physically 
strong aa yet, and aorry I am that it should be so, but he 
might exert himself more than he does, and he is apt to 
think too much of his ailments. I was glad when he 
volunteered to do Homething, for it is at least as well that 
he should be able to stand fire even if he cannot learn the 
use of arms; moreover, it may be that after once bearing 
a part in a fray he may incline more wanuly to warlike 
exercises than he has hitherto done; it may rouse in him 
a spirit which has so far been wanting. I have often 
thought that it would have been better if Agnes had been 
the hoy and he the girl; she has far more courage and fire 
than he has. You remember when that savage bull chased 
them, how she saw him first over the stile and got tossed 
over after him for her pains!" 

Dame Margaret nodded. " I am not likely to foi^et it, 
Eustace, seeing that her arm was broken and I had to nurse 
her for six weeks. Do you know that ehe was up on the top 
of the keep while the fighting was going on 1 Of course I 
was there myself, and she begged so hard to be allowed to 
remain with me that I had not the heart to say her nay." 

"Was Henry there too)" 

" Oh, yes; and shouted with the best of them when the 
enemy fled over the hill. Even Charlie was there, and as 
excited as either of them. Of course, I had to hold him up 
sometimes for him to be able to see what was going on; 
and he looked rather pale at firsts when they opened fire, 
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but be soon plucked up when he sav that their shot did no 
damage near us. You aee he is a strong healthy boy^ while 
Henry has always been weak, although I do not think that 
he lacks courage." 

"He ought not, wife; he comes from a fighting stock 
on either side. But I fear that unless he changes greatly 
he is cut out rather for a monk than a man-at-arms. And 
now I will lie down, for you may be sure that I shall not 
close an eye to-night Did you note the banner of Hugh 
de Fniges with the others!" 

" Yes, and I felt more uncomfortable after seeing it He 
is a crafty man, Eustace." 

" He is not a brave one," the knight said scornfully. " I 
challenged him to meet me outside in a fair field, and the 
craven did not answer me, and Sir Clugnet had to make 
speech for hitn and decline the offer." 

" You will need all your vigilance, Eustace. I trust that 
every man within the walls is faithful to us; but if there be 
a traitor, be sure that Sir Hugh will endeavour to plot with 
him, nay, he may already have done so." 

" They would have no chance of making communication 
with him were there a dozen of them, wife. Long Tom 
and his comrades will take good care that none come near 
enough for speech." 

The day passed away in perfect quiet. From time to 
time word came down from the look-out that the scattered 
soldiers were returning laden with a great quantity of 
young trees, wattles, and doors. Dame Margaret kept 
watch in her room, and allowed no messengers to enter her 
husband's apartments. 

" If there be need, I will wake him," she said; "but he 
knows well enough what the French have gone for, and 
there is nought to do until they advance to the attack." 
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Ofaj slept but a short time, and as he freqti«ntly started 
up under the impression that the horn was sounding an 
aUrm, in the afternoon he got up and went down into the 
court-yard. For some time he wandered about in the quar- 
ters occupied by the tenants. These had now settled down; 
the children were playing about as unconcernedly as if they 
had been on their fathers' farms; women were washing 
clothes or preparing the evening meal over little charcoal 
fires. A certain qnantity of meat had been served out to 
each family, and they were therefore doing better than in 
their own houses, for meat was a luxury seldom touched 
by the French peasantry. 

Almost all who had entered the castle had brought with 
them a supply of herbs and vegetables; these, with a hand- 
ful or two of coarsely-ground meal boiled into broth, consti- 
tuted their usual fare, and the addition of a portion of 
meat afforded them great satisfaction. Some of the men 
were still asleep, in preparation for a long night's work ; 
others were standing about talking in little gronpa; some 
were on the walls watching with gloomy faces the smoke 
wreaths that still rose from what had been their homes. 
Ducks, geese, and hens walked about unconcernedly looking 
for any stray grains that had passed unnoticed when they 
had last been fed, and a chorus of dissatisfied grunting arose 
from the pigs that had a large pen in the yard next to the 
huts. These were still smarting under a sense of injury 
excited not only by their removal from their familiar haunts, 
but by the fact that most of them had been hastily marked 
by a clipping of some kind in the ear in order to enable their 
owners to distinguish them from the others. Boys were 
carrying buckets of water from a well in the court-yard to 
the troughs for the cattle and horses, and the men-at-arms 
were cleaning their armour and polishing their steel caps. 
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"Well, Tom, I hope we Bhall get on oa well to-night as 
we did this morning," Guy said to the leader of the archers. 

" I hope so, Maater Guy, but I would rather fight by day 
than by night; it is random work when you can neither see 
your mark nor look straight along your arrow. If we had a 
moon we should do well enough, but on these dark nights 
skill does not go for much; still, I doubt not that we shall 
give a good account of ourselves, for at any rate we shall 
be able to make them out before they come to close work. 
The women have been making a great store of torches 
to-day, and that will help us a bit, though I would that 
they could be planted fifty yards beyond the moat instead 
of oo the walls, for although they will be of some use to \u 
they will be of even more to the enemy. What think you 
that their plan will bet" 

"I should say that they are intending to march forward 
covered by mantlets of wattles and hides. They will plant 
them near the edge of the moat, and throw up some earth- 
works to shelter them and their machines; no doubt they 
will use the doors they have fetched from all the farmhouses 
for the same purpose." 

" The doors will be more to the point, certainly," the bow- 
man said. " As to their hides and wattles, at fifty yards I 
will warrant our arrows go through them as if they were 
paper; but I cannot say as much about stout oaken doors 
— that is a target that I have never shot against; I fear 
that the shock would shiver the shafts. The mantlets too 
would serve them to some purpose, for we should not know 
exactly where they were standing behind them. As for 
their machines, they cannot have many of them." 

" They had something like a score of waggons with them, 
Tom; these would carry the beams for half a dozen big 
ballistas; besides, they have their cannon." 
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" I don't make much account of the cannon," the archer 
said; "they take pretty nearly an hour to load and fire 
them, and at that rate, however hard a shot may hit, it 
would be Bome time before they wrought much damage on 
the walls. It is the sound more than the danger that makes 
men afraid of the things, and, for my par^ I would not take 
the trouble of dragging them about. They are all very 
well on the walls of a castle, though I see not that even 
there they are of great advantage over the old machines. 
It is true that they shoot further, but that is of no great 
use. It is when the enemy come to attack that you want 
to kill them, and at fifty yards I would kill more men with 
my shafts in ten minutes than a cannon would do with a 
week's firing. I wonder they trouble to carry them about 
with them, save that folks are not accustomed to their noise 
yet, and might open their gates when they see them, while 
they would make a stout defence if they had only ballistas 
and mangonels to deal with. I suppose when they have got 
the shelters close to the moat they will bring up planks to 
throw across." 

" Yes, no doubt they will try that, Tom; but the moat is 
over wide for planks, and I think it more likely that they 
will have provided themselves with sacks, and filled them 
with earth, so as to make a passage across with them." 

" Aa to the planks not being long enough, Master Guy, 
they could get over that easy enough. They would only 
have to send three or four swimmers across the moat, then 
thrust long beams over for those who had crossed to fix 
firmly, and then lay short planks across them." 

"So they would, Tom; I did not think of that. Well, at 
any rate, I expect they will manage to get across the moat 
somehow and plant ladders against the wall." 

" And we shall chuck them down again," Tom said. 
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"They won't care much for that But as long as they 
cannot knock a breach in the vails I wsrnmt that we can 
hold them." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FATAL ACCIDENT. 

A S soon as the Bun had set, the defenders gathered on the 
XX walls. Fires had already been lighted there and 
cauldrons of water and pitch suspended over them, and 
sacks of quick-lime placed in readiness to be emptied ; great 
piles of stone were placed at short intervals. 

" As long Bs they attack at only one or two places," Sir 
Eustace said to his wife, " I am quite confident that we shall 
repulse them. If they attack at a dozen they may succeed, 
as we should only have a couple of archers and six or seven 
meD-atr^rms at each point, besides a score or so of the 
vassals. I have no doubt that these will fight stoutly, for 
the sight of their burning homes has roused them, and each 
man is longing to get a blow at those who have wrought 
them HO much damage. Still, thirty men are but a small 
party to beat back an assault by hundreds. However, if 
they carry the outeide wall they will have the second to 
deal with, and there we shall stand much thicker together, 
and they cannot attack from many points, while if we are 
driven into the keep, we shall be stronger still. Have yon 
seen that the women and children are ready to retire into the 
keep as soon as the assault begins)" 

" I have been round myself and given orders," Dame Mar- 
garet said. "I have told them that the inner gate will be 
closed as soon as fighting begins, and that those who do not 
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come in before that muHt remain outaide, or elee mount to 
the walls and cross the bridges, for that on no account will 
the gates be opened again." 

" That is well, Margaret. I am now about to station two 
men-at^rms on the inner wall at the end of each of the 
three bridges, so that thej may be ready on the instant to 
turn the catches and let the bridges fall behind our men as 
they rush across. The tenants have already driven as many 
more of their beat horses and cattle into the inner court as 
can find standing room, so that their loss may be as small 
as possible. If the outer wall is carried, I have no great 
fear that the second wall will be taken; the plunderers 
who form the mass of Sir Clugnet's force will have had 
enough and more than enough of fighting by the time that 
they capture the outer one. ^VTiatever happens, do not 
show yourself on the walls to-night, and see that the 
children do not leave their beds; you can do nought, and 
will see but little in the dark. To-morrow morning, wife, I 
will leave you free to go among the soldiers and give them 
encouragement as may be needed, but for to-night, I pray 
you stir not out. I will send Henry from time to time to 
let you know bow matters go." 

Bapidly the men gathered on the walls; each had had 
his poet assigned to him, and when Sir Eustace made a 
tour of inspection he was glad to see how confidently 
each man bore himself, and how well prepared to give the 
enemy a warm reception. As soon as it became dark, the 
outwork on the other side of the moat was abandoned, the 
defenders called into the castle, and the drawbridge raised, 
for it was evident to Sir Eustace that although it might 
be maintained in daylight, by the aid of the archers on 
the wall, it could not resist an attack by overwhelming 
numbers when deprived of that aaaistance. Sir EustAce, 
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■iter inspecting the men's arms, ordered all those on the 
walls, with the exception of a few who were to remain on 
watch, to Hit down with their backs against the battlement, 
and to mainlaiD-an absolute silence. 

"It is by sound rather than sight that we shall be able 
to judge of their movements," he said. "All sitting down 
may sleep, if it so pleases them, till they are roused." 

The sentries were ten in number, and were all taken 
from among the archers. Most of these men had been 
accustomed to the chase, were skilled in woodcraft, and 
accustomed to listen to the slightest noises that might tell 
of the movement of a stag and enable them to judge his 
position. Sir Eustace, for the present, posted himself in his 
old position over the gate. Jean Bouvard and Guy were 
with him, while Long Tom moved round and round the 
walls to gather news from hia sentries. Sometimes Guy 
accompanied him. 

"They are moving," Tom the archer said as he stood 
listening intentiy on the wall at the rear of the castle. " It 
is an hour past sundown, and about the time the knaves 
will be mustering if they intend to make a regular attack 
on ua. If it had been only an escalade there would have 
been no sound until nearly morning. I thought I heard 
them on the other side, but 1 am sure of it now." 

"I can hear singing up at their camp," Guy said, "but 
I don't hear anything else." 

"They are keeping that up to deceive us, I expect. But 
besides the singing there is a sort of rustle. I don't think 
that they are coming this way at present, or we should hear 
it plainer. It seems to me that it is spreading all round." 

"I will go back and tell Sir Eustace what you think, 
Tom." 

Quy hurried back to the other aide of the castle. 
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"Long Tom thinks, Sir Eustace, that he can hear a stir 
all round." 

"We hare noticed it too — at leaat, all round this side. 
Tell him not to call the men to their feet until the enemy 
approaches more closely. I believe that it is the march of 
a large number of men, and that they are probably moving 
to the positions assigned to them, but it may be another 
hour or two before they close in." 

In a short time the sound became more disldnct; from a 
rustle it rose to a deep confused murmur, then an occasional 
clink as of arms striking armour became audible. Most of 
the men od the walls were now on their feet gazing into 
the darkness. Presently the soimd ceased, first on one side 
and then on another. 

"I fancy they are all at their stations now, JeanBouvard; 
we shall soon hear more of them. Do not let yoiu* archers 
shoot, Tom, until they can make them out very distinctly. 
We may be sure that they will come up with their mantlets, 
and it would be a waste of arrows to loose at them until 
they are close to the moat; but of course if separate figures 
can be distinguished your men will draw on them." 

In a quarter of an hour messengers came from various 
points on the wall saying that there was something moving 
within sight, and to those at the post over the g^te a dark 
confused mass like a shadow seemed to be slowly coming 
down towards their outwork. 

"Touch off the guns, Jean," Sir Eustace eaid; "we shall 
get no further chance of catching them in a body." 

The captain stooped, lit two toucfafires at the lantern 
standing in readiness, gave one to a man-at-arms, and went 
with the other to a cannon. Both the guns had been filled 
to the muzzle vrith bits of iron and nails, and bad been laid 
to bear on the slope beyond the outwork. They were fired 
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almost tdmultaneoiuly, and the sound -waa followed hj yells 
of pain and dismay. The besiegers, seeing that there was 
nothing further to gain by concealment, burst into a shout 
that ran all round the castle, and were answered by one of 
defiance from the walls. The sound was succeeded by loud 
orders from the leaders of the various assaulting parties, 
and the objects before but dimJy seen, now approached the 
walls rapidly. Jean Bouvard hurried away to superintend 
the defence at other parts. 

"You mayas well go the other way, Guy,and let me know 
from time to time how things are getting on. Henry, run 
down to your mother and tell her that the enemy are 
moving up to the moat, and that it will be some time before 
there is any hard fighting; then come back here again." 

It was easier to see from the side walls than it had been in 
front, for in front there was a glow in the sky from the num- 
ber of fires burning beyond the crest of the slope, and Guy 
was able to make out what seemed to him a wall extending 
some fifteen yards, near the edge of the moat. The archers 
and crossbow-men gathered opposite to it had just b^;un 
to shoot. Behind this wall there were other dark masses 
irregularly placed, and extending back as far as he could 
see. An occasional cry told that the arrows were doing 
execution upon the unseen assailants behind the mantlets, 
and soon the blows of cross-bow bolts against the wall and 
the sharp tap of arrows told that the enemy had also betaken 
themselves to their arms. A number of giant torches had 
been prepared, consisting of sheafs of straw soaked with 
pitch, and one of these was now lighted and elevated on a 
pole some fifteen feet above the battlement Its light was 
sufficient to enable the scene beyond to be clearly made out. 
A row of mantlets some eight feet high had been placed by 
the moat, and others of the same height, and seven <xt eight 
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feet long, elevated at short intervale beliind these, were ao 
placed as to afford shelter to the men coming down to the 
mantlets in front They stood in two lines; they were 
some twenty feet apart, but those in one line alternated 
with those in the other. Ouy soon saw the object of this 
arrangement Men were darting to and fro across the 
interval some six feet wide between the two lines. Thus 
they had but ten feet to run from the shelter on one side to 
that on the other, and exposed themselves but for an instant 
to the aim of the archers. Some of the men carried great 
bundles of faggots, others had sacks on their shoulders. 

"Do not heed the mantlets in front," said Dickon, who 
was in command of the six archers near Guy, "but pick 
off those fellows as they come down- Shoot in turn; it is 
no use wasting two arrows on one man. Don't loose your 
shaft until a man is within three mantlets from the end; 
then if one misses, the next can take him when he runs 
across next time. That is right, Hal," be broke off, as an 
arrow sped and a man with a sack on his shoulder rolled 
over. "Now, lads, we ought not to miss them by this 
light" 

Eleven men fell, out of the next twelve who attempted to 
carry their burdens down. Guy went back to Sir Eustace 
with the news of the manner in which the attack was being 
carried on, and of the effect of the archers' defence. 

" I have just beard the same from the other side; there is 
one attack on each side and two behind ; Jean Bouvard has 
posted himself there. I am going round myself now; I do 
not think there will be any attack made in front I have 
sent the archers here to the rear, where they will be more 
useful ; the fellows in the outwork across there have enough 
to do to shelter themselves." 

This Guy could well understand, for although the guns 
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could not be depressed sufficiently to fire dova into the 
tile du jamt, the mangonels were burling stones into it^ 
and the men-at-arms shooting crosa-bow quarrels whenever 
a man showed himself. The rear of the outwork was open 
and afforded no shelter to those who had taken possession 
of it, and already the greater portion had retired to the 
other side of the small moat surrounding it, where they lay 
sheltered by the outwork itself. It was not long before the 
assailants at the other points, finding that the plan they 
had formed was defeated by the skill of the archers, poured 
down in a mass between the two lines of mantlets, each 
man carrying his burden before bim, thus sheltering him to 
a great extent. Against this method of attack the archers 
could do little, and now confined themselves to shooting at 
the men who, having thrown down the fascines or sacks by 
the edge of the moat, stood for a moment and hesitated 
before running back to the shelter of the mantlets, and not 
one in three got off scot-free. Guy on going round the wall 
found the same state of things at each of the other three 
points of aeeaiilt. Numbers of the enemy were falling, but 
great piles of materials were accumulating at the edge of 
the moat After a time a number of knights and men-at- 
arma, fully protected by armour, came down and began to 
burl the sacks and bags into the moat, their operations being 
covered as much as possible by a atorm of missiles shot 
through holes in the mantlets. In a short time Sir Eustace 
ordered the archers to desist shooting, for they were obliged, 
in order to aim at those so much below them, to expose a 
considerable portion of their bodies, and three were killed 
by the enemy's missiles. 

" We can't prevent them from filling up the moat," he 
•aid, " and it is but throwing away life to try to do aa" 

The archers were accordingly placed in the projecting 
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turrets, where, withotit being themselves exposed, they could 
shoot through the loopholes at any point on the face of the 
walls. It was not long before the moat was bridged at all 
four points of attack. Ladders were then brought down. 
This the assailants were able to accomplish without loss, as, 
instead of carrying them, they were pushed backwards and 
forwards by men stationed behind the mantlets, and were 
so zigB^ged down to the moat without the defenders being 
able to offer any opposition. Then rushes were made by 
parties of knights, the ladders were placed, and the fight 
began in earnest. 

In the great court-yard the leader of the English men-at- 
arms was placed with twelve of his men as a reserve. They 
were to be summoned by one, two, three, or four blasts of 
a horn to the point at which their services were most re- 
quired. The assaults were obstinate, but the walls were as 
stoutly defended. Sometimes the ladders were hurled back 
by poles with an iron fork at the end; buckets of boiling 
water and tar were poured over on to the assailants as they 
clambered up, and lime cast over on those waiting to take 
their turns to ascend ; while with spear, axe, and mace the 
men-at-arms and tenante met the assailants as they en- 
deavoured to get a. footing on the wall. 

Guy had placed himself with the party to which he had first 
gone, and, taking a pike from a fallen man, was fighting 
stoutly. The archers from their turrets kept up a constant 
flight of arrows on the crowd below. Only once was the 
horn sounded for the aid of the reserve. Sir Eustace had 
taken the command at the rear, while Jean Bouvard headed 
the defence on the side opposite to that at which Ouy was 
fighting. The defenders under Sir Eustace had the hardest 
work to hold their own, being assaulted at two points. This 
was evidently the main place of attack, for here Sir Clugnet 
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himself and eeveral of hia knighte led the assault, and at one 
time succeeded in gaining a footing on the wall at one pointy 
while Sir Eustace was at the other. Then the knight blew 
hia horn, and at the aame time called the archera from the 
turret nearest to him, while some of the other party on 
the wall rushed to aid him of their own accord and, pressing 
through the tenanta, opposed themselves to the knighta and 
men-at^^ms who had obtained a footing on the wall. 

Their strength, and the power with which they wielded 
their heavy axes, bo held the assailants in check that they 
could not gain space sufficient for others to join them, 
and when the reserve ran up, ao fierce an attack was made 
upon the knights that several were beaten down and 
the rest forced to spring over the wall at the risk of life 
and limb. Sir Glugnet himself was the last to do this, 
and was carried away insensible. Two or three of his 
companions were killed by the fall, but the rest, leaping 
far enough out to alight beyond the solid ground at the 
foot of the walls, had their fall broken by the yielding mass 
of materials by which they had crossed the moat. A loud 
shout of triumph rose from the defenders, and was re-echoed 
by ahouta from the other walls. As soon as the news of 
the repulse at the rear reached the other parties, uid that 
Sir Clt^net was badly hurt, while several of the knighte 
were killed, the assault ceased at once, and the Orleanists 
withdrew, followed by derisive criea from the defenders. 

"Thanks be to the saints that it is all over," Sir Eustace 
said, as he opened his vizor; "it was a close thing here, and 
for a time I feared that the outer wall was lost However, 
I think that there is an end of it now, and by the morning 
we shall find that they have moved off. They must have 
suffered very heavily; certainly three or four hundred must 
have fallen, for we must admit that they fought stoutly. 
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You have aU done welt, my friends, and I tbaok yoa heartily. 
Now, the firet thing ia to (etch the bounded down to the 
hall prepared for them. Father Gregory has all in readiness 
for them there. Guy, go round and find who have fallen, 
and see them carried reverently down to the court-yard, 
send me a list of their names, and place two men-at^rms 
at each point where the assault took place. Tom, do you 
similarly dispose eight of your archers so that should they 
send a spy up to see if we sleep, a message can be sent back 
in the shape of a cloth-yard shaft. Bid all the tenants 
and retainers leave the walls; a horn will recall them 
should there be need. I will myself visit them shortly, 
and thank them for their stout defence. I will send round 
a cup of spiced vrine to each man on the wall as soon as it 
can bo prepared, so that all may slake their thirst after 
their efforts." 

Sir Eustace then made his way down from the wall to 
his apartments, where Dame Margaret was awaiting him. 
She hurried to meet him, 

" Wait, wifo, till I have removed my helmet, and even 
then you must be careful how you embrace me, for me- 
thinks there is more than one blood-stain on my armour, 
though happily not of mine own. AU has gone well, love, 
and methinks that we shall hear no more of them; but 
they fought more stoutly than I had given them credit for, 
seeing that they were but a mixed rabble, with a small 
proportion of real men-at-arms among them. I suppose 
Henry brought you my message to close the inner gates, 
as they had gained a footing on the walla." 

"No, I received no message since the one he brought me 
half an hour ago, saying that all was going well, and I 
thought that he was with you. Where can he be, Eustace)" 
she asked anxiously. 
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" I Icnow not indeed, Margaret, but will search at once. 
While I do so will you go to the hall that you have prepared 
for the wounded, and give what aid you can there. Do not 
fear for the boy; he turned and ran off when I spoke to 
him, and as his head reaches not to the top of the battle- 
ments no harm can have befallen him, though in truth I 
cannot think what can have delayed him." 

He called to two or three of the men below to take 
torches, and to accompany him at once, and sent others to 
the sheds to ask if he had been seen there, then went up to 
the top of the inner wall and crossed the bridge at the back. 

"Have any of you seen aught of my son Henryl" he 
asked the men there. 

"No, my lord," one said in reply. "I marked him by 
our side just before the French got a footing at the other 
end of the wall, but I saw him not afterwards." 

"He ran towards the steps at the comer there," Sir 
Eustace said, "with a message from me that the inner doors 
were to be closed. Come along, men," he said to those with 
torches, and going to the corner of the wall descended the 
steps, which were steep and narrow. He took a torch from 
one of the men and held it over his head. As he neared the 
bottom he gave a low cry and ran down the last few steps, 
where, lying at the bottom, was the form of his son. He 
was stretehed at full length, and there was a terrible gash 
on his forehead. The knight knelt beside him and raised 
his head, from which the steel cap had fallen; there was a 
deep stflin of blood on the pavement beneath. He placed 
his hand on the boy's heart and his ear to his lips, and the 
men with the torches stood silently round. It was but too 
evident what had happened In his haste to cany the 
message Henry's foot had slipped, and he had fallen head- 
foremost down the steep steps, his head coming in contact 
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with the edge of one of them. Without a word Sir Eustace 
raised the boy gently in his arms. His face was sufficient 
to tell the men the news; their young lord was dead. 

Sir Eustace carried him through the inner gate and up to 
the boy's own room, and laid him down on his bed, then 
silently he went out again and crossed the court to the keep. 
Dame Mai^aret was seeing to the wounded being laid on the 
straw in the lower room, and did not notice him until he 
touched her. She turned sharply round, bis face was suffi- 
cient to tell her the truth. She gave a low cry and stepped 
back a pace, and he moved forward and drew her to him. 

"Love," he said tenderly, "God has taken him. He was 
fitter for heaven than any of us; he was too gentle for this 
rough world of ours. We shall mourn for him, but with 
him it is well." 

Dame Margaret laid her head on his shoulder, and burst 
into a passion of tears. Sir Eustace let her weep for a time, 
then he whispered: 

"You must be brave, my love. There will be other 
mourners here for their dear ones who have died fighting 
for ub; they will need your comfort, A Villeroy could not 
die better than doing his duty. It was not by man's hand 
that be fell, but God took him. His foot slipped in running 
down the stair from the wall, and he must assuredly have 
died without a pang. Take the priest with you; I will see 
to the wounded here. Father Gregory," be went on, raising 
his voice, "Dame Margaret has more need of you at the 
present moment than have these brave fellows. A grievous 
misfortune has befallen us. My son is dead ; he fell while 
doing his duty. Do you take her to his room; I give her 
to your charge for the present I have my work to do, and 
will see that your patients are well cared for." 

There was a murmur of surprise and regret from the 
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wounded and those who bad brought them ia The poor 
lad bad been a genera) favourite in the castle for his gentle 
and pleasant ways with all, though many a time the rough 
soldiers bad said among themselves, "Tis a pity that be 
was not a girl, and the Lady Agnes a boy. He is more fit 
for a priest than for a baron in times like these, for assuredly 
he will never grow into a stout man-at-arms like bis father." 
That a soldier should have been killed in such a fight was 
to be expected, but that a gentle boy like this should have 
fallen seemed strange and unnatural, and all sorrowed for 
him as well as for their lord and lady, and the men forgot 
for a time the smart of tbeir wounds in their regret at his 
untimely death. 

Sir Eustace went about his work qnietly and earnestly, 
bound up the soldiers' wounds, and saw as far as might 
be to their comfort. Their number was not lai^e, as it was 
only in the fight on the wall that aught save their heads 
had been exposed, and those struck by cross-bow bolts had 
for the most part fallen as they stood. The eight men 
brought in had without exception received wounds from the 
swords of the French knights, and though some of the gashes 
were broad and deep, none of them were likely to prove 
fatal. Just as the knight had finished, Guy entered. He 
had heard the news, which had spread like wildfire through 
the castle. The lad's eyes were red, for be had been greatly 
attached to Henry, whose constant companion he hod been 
whenever the family had been at their English home. 

" It is a strange fate, lad," Sir Eustace said, laying his 
hand upon Guy's shoulder. " You who have exposed your- 
self freely — for I marked you in the fight — have come 
through scatboless, while Henry, whom I thought to keep 
out of danger, baa fallen. And what is your newsl" 

" There hare been seventeen killed, my lord, besides Jean 
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Bouvard, who was struck id the face by one of the last 
croe»-bow bolts shot before they drew off," 

" This is bad news indeed. I wondered why he came not 
to me as soon as we had beaten them off, but I thought not 
of this. He was a good and trustworthy fellow, and I shall 
misa him sorely. Seventeen, say yout It is too many; and 
yet there might have been more. Who are theyt" 

" Four of our archers, Sir Eustace, one of our Englieh men- 
atorma, and six of your French men-at-^nns. These were 
all killed by cross-bow bolts and airowa Two of your 
tenants, Pierre Leroiz and Jules Beaune, and four of their 
men fell on the wall when the French gained a footing 
there; three were, I hear, unmarried men, the other has 
left a wife and three children." 

"They shall be my care," the knight said. "The wives 
of Leroix and Beaune shall hold their farms free of dues 
until their eldest sons come of age. Does all seem quiet 
without!" 

"All is quiet, my lord ; but as I left the wall but now a 
knight with a white flag and four torch-bearers was coming 
down the slope towards the outwork." 

"I will go there myself," Sir Eustace said; "'tis likely 
they do but come to ask for leave to carry off the dead and 
wounded, which we will gladly let them do, for it will save 
ns much trouble to-morrow." 

It was as the knight had supposed, and be at once gave 
the permission asked for, and in a short time a great number 
of men with torches came down the slope and for the next 
two boiu^ were occupied in canying off their dead and 
wounded comrades. A close watch was maintained all 
night, though there was small fear of a renewal of the 
attack. At daybreak the rear-guard of the enemy could 
be seen retiring and a party of men-at-anus, under Sir 
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Eustace himself, on going out to reconnoitre, found that 
none hod remained behind. A mound marked the place 
where their dead had been buried in one great grave. Many 
of the mantlets had been removed, and thej doubted not 
that theae had been uBod as litters for the conveyance of the 
wounded. They afterwards heard that some four hundred 
and fifty men had been hilled, and that over a hundred, too 
sorely wounded to be able to walk, had been carried away. 

In the afternoon Henry was buried beneath the chapel in 
the castle, while the men-at-arms and others were laid in the 
inner court-yard. Having learned that the Orleanisti, 
greatly disheartened at their heavy repulse, had marched 
away to the south, the gates of the castle were opened. A 
small number of the garrison were retained in the castle, 
and the rest were sent out to aid the tenants in felling trees 
and getting up temporary shelters near their former homes - 
until these could be rebuilt as before. For the time their 
wives and famUies were to remain in the castla 

All fear of another attack by the Orleanists speedily 
passed away. Artois was, upon the whole, strongly Bur- 
gundian, and an army marching from Flanders speedily 
brought the whole province over to that side. Nothing 
was done towards commencing the work of rebuilding the 
farmhousee, for it was evident that the castle might at any 
moment be again beleaguered. 

Two months passed quietly. Sir Eustace busied himself 
in seeing that the tenants were comfortably re-established 
in their temporary homes. The Bui^ndians had again ob- 
tained several advantages, and as Sir Clugnet was known 
to have marched away with his following to the assistance 
of the Orleanists, who had of late fared badly, there was no 
fear of any fresh attack being made upon the castle. One 
day a messenger rode in from the Governor of Calaia, who 
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was personally known to Sir Eustace. The letter that he 
carriad was an important one. After the luual greeting it 
read: — 

For the love I bear you. Sir Eustace, I vfrite to let you know that 
there « a change in affairs. It seems that the Duke of Burgundy 
has Imt been playing with our King Henry, and thai the offer of 
a marriage was made only in order to obtain assistance and th^ 
countenance of the king. Being now, as it would seem, poteerfvi 
enough to hold his own against his enemies vnthout such aid, the 
matter has fallen through. I have received a royal order, which 
has also been sent to the governors of other English towns, and it 
has been proclaimed everywhere by sound of trumpets, that none 
of Henries sul^eds of whatever rank should in any way interfere 
between the two factions in France, nor go into France to serve 
either of them by arms or cdkerwise under pain of deaih and con- 
fiscation of fortune. But I would tell you for your private ear, 
thai I have news that our king is in eorrespondenee with the 
Dukes of Berri, Orleans, and Bourbon, and that ii is like that 
he will shortly declare for that party, being grievoudy offended 
at the treatment that he has received at the hands of the Duke of 
Burgundy after having given him loyal help and assistance 
which had, in no slight degree, assisted him in making good his 
cause against his eTiemies. 

In a short time, indeed, the English from Calaia, and 
from other places held by them in France, began to make 
sorties and to carry off much plunder from the country 
round, and especially took by storm the caatle of Bane- 
linghen near Ardres, notwithstanding the truce that pre- 
vailed. The intentions of the King of England were made 
■till more manifest by his writing a letter to the Flemish 
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towDB, aa3nng that, having heard that the Duke of BuTgundy 
was gathering an anny of Flemings to march into Aquitaine 
to wage war upon and destroy hie aubjecte, and particularly 
hifl very dear and well-beloved cousins the Dukes of Berri, 
Orleans, and Bourbon, and the Counts of Alen^n and Ar- 
magnac, and the Lord d'Albreth, he therefore begged them 
to inform him whether they were willing to conform to the 
truce concluded between them and England without in any 
way assifiting their lord in his wicked purpose. 

The Flemish towns replied that they desired in no way 
to infringe the truce between the two countries, but that 
they would serve and assist the King of France, their 
sovereign lord, and their Count the Duke of Burgundy, as 
heretofore, to the utmost of their power. 

In a short time, indeed, it became known that a solemn 
treaty had been concluded between the King of England 
and the Orleanist nobles, they engaging to ud him to recover 
Guienne and the parts of Aquitaine he had lost, while he 
promised to put an army in the field to assist them. 

The position of Sir Eustace was now very difficult. It was 
uncertain when the English would raove, and it was likely 
enough that if an army set sail it would land in Quienne, 
and that Calais would be able to render no assistance, so 
that he would be exposed to the attacks of the Burgundians. 
Nor was his position improved when he learned that on the 
15th of July the two French factions, urged by the Count 
of Savoy, the Grand Master of Rhodes, and many others, 
had agreed to terms of peace between them, and that the 
Orleanists had formally renounced the English alliance. 

At the meeting of the leaders of the party, the Duke of 
Aquitaine, the king's son, presided. For a time all the 
differences were patched up. The news, however, came too 
late to arrest the embarkation of the English. Eight thou- 
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Band men landed at La Hogue, under the Duke of Clarence, 
overran a wide extent of country, being reinforced by 800 
Gaecons, who had, according to the agreement with the 
OrleanietiB, been raised to join them. They advanced to- 
wards Paris, declaring, however, that they would retire if 
the Duke of Berri and his party kept their engagement with 
them, and paid them the two hundred thousand crowns he 
had agreed to do. The Duke had not, however, the means 
to pay this amount, and the English therefore continued to 
ravage the country, while a large force from Calais, under 
the Earl of Warwick, captured the town of Saumer-au-Bois 
and the castle of Ruissault. This, however, was scarcely an 
invasion, and Sir Eustace, being doubtful whether Henry 
meditated operations upon a large scale now that he had 
no longer allies in France, took no part Jn the matter, but 
remained quietly in his castle. 

Towards the end of March, 1413, a royal herald appeared 
before the gate. He was at once admitted, and was received 
with all honour in the great hall by Sir Eustace. 

" Sir Eustace de ViUeroy," he said, " I come to you in 
the name of the Ring of France, your lord and suzerain. 
He bids me to say that he has heard with satisfaction that 
you refused entry to your castle to those who demanded 
it altogether without authority from him; but that, seeing 
the importance of the castle in case of trouble with Eng- 
land, and that you are a vassal of England for estates in 
that country, he deems it necessary that iu safety should 
be assured, and therefore calls upon you to send, in proof 
of your loyalty to and affection for him, your wife and 
children to Paris, where they shall be cared for in all 
honour and as becomes their condition; or to receive a 
garrison of royal troops of such strength as to defend it 
from any fresh assault that may be made upon it, either on 
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the part of those who before attacked it, or of England. 
He charges you lOn your fealty to accept one or other of 
these conditions, or to be deemed a false Tassal, which he 
cannot believe you are, knowing you to be a brave and 
worthy knight. Here is a document with the king's signa- 
ture and seal to the effect which I have delivered to you." 

"His Majesty's demands come upon me as a surprise," 
the knight said gravely, " and I pray you to abide with me 
Ull to-morrow, by which time I shall have had leisure to 
consider the alternative and be ready to give you answer." 

"Your request is a reasonable one. Sir Eustace," the 
herald replied, "and I will await the answer for twenty- 
four houre." 

The herald was then conducted to the guest-chamber, and 
Sir Eustace went out into the court-yard and for some time 
busied himself with the usual affairs of his estate and talked 
to the tenants as to their plana; then he went up on to the 
wall and there paced moodily backwards and forwards 
thinking over the summons that he had received. He knew 
that Margaret had been in the gallery in the hall and had 
heard the message the herald had delivered, and he wished to 
think it well over before seeing her. His position was, he felt, 
a perilous one. The last treaty of peace between France and 
England had drawn the frontier line more straitly in. Aft^ 
Cressy was fought, but a few miles away, Villeroy had 
stood within the English line as far as it now stood without 
it. That Henry, who although now old and averse to war, 
must yet ere long again renew the war that had so long 
languished he had little doubt; but be had no hope of 
succour at present, and felt that though able to withstand 
any sudden attack like that he had recently repulsed, he 
could not hope to make a successful defence against a great 
force provided with battering machines. 
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The message from the king was indeed but a message 
from Burgundy, but if Burgundy was all-powerful juet at 
present it bad the same effect as if it were the Mug and not 
he who had sent the summons. He could see no way of 
temporinng save that Margaret and the children should go 
as hostages, and the idea of this was wholly repugnant to 
him. Were he to admit a French garrison the castle would 
be virtually lost to him; for once powerless, he could easily 
be set aside in favour of one of Burgundy's followers. The 
only altematire then seemed to be that he should altogether 
forsake the castle and estate so long held by his ancestors, 
and retire to England, until maybe some day Henry might 
again place him in possession of it. He regretted now that 
be had not told Margaret that she bad best keep her 
chamber, for she then would have known nothing of the 
alternative that she should go as a hostage — an alternative, 
he foresaw, that she was likely to favour, as by so doing the 
necessity for making an absolute decision and choosing be- 
tween France and England would be postponed. At length, 
still undecided in his mind, he descended from the wall and 
went up to his wife's apartments. 



CHAPTER V. 
HOSTAGES. 

MABGARET rose to meet her husband when he entered. 
She had looked pale in her dress of deep mourning 
before, but he thought that she looked paler now. She, too, 
had evidently been thinking over the summons that he 
had received, and there was an expression of firmness and 
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resolution in her face that seemed to e&y that she hod 
arriTod at a more definite couduBion than he had done. 

" Tie a knotty question, wife," Sir Eustace eaid. " In 
the first place, it is clear we cannot hope to defend the 
caatle eucceBsfully flgainst an attack by Burgundy. The 
last was but of the character of a raid, the next would be 
a serious siege by experienced soldiers provided with all 
proper means and appliances. Before, it waa certain that 
Sir Clugnet would, if he tarried here, be shortly attacked 
by the Burgundians, whereaa now there would be no pros- 
pect of assistance. There is no hope of help from England, 
for there is no force in Calais that could contend with that 
which would probably be sent against me; therefore I take 
it that if attacked the castle must in the end fall, in which 
case probably its defenders would all bo put to the sword, 
I myself should most likely be killed, the estates forfeited, 
and you and the children taken prisoners to Paris. Now it 
seems to me that that is not to be thought of. It remains 
to decide, therefore, whether we shall abandon the castle and 
journey to England, or whether we will admit a Burgundian 
garrison, which will in fact, we may be sure, be the first 
step towards losing the castle and estate altogether. It 
seems to me that the first will be the best plan. I see no 
chance of it at present, but in time Henry may invade 
France; and as we lie only some seven or eight miles from 
the frontier he would doubtless recapture Villeroy, and we 
should again become its masters." 

"You have not mentioned the other alternative, Eustace, 
namely,' that I and the children should go to Paris as host- 
ages; and this, it seems to me, is the best of the three 
to follow. If there were indeed a chance of an English 
invasion I should not say so, but I think not that there is 
any such prospect It is many years since England has 
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done at^ht in earnest, and during all that time ber powor 
in France has been waning. I would not that our children 
should lose this fair estate when it can well be preserved 
b7 some slight sacrifice on my part Were I and the chil- 
dren to go to Paris it would put an end to all doubts as to 
your loyalty, and you would hold the castle and eatatea. 
The peace now patched up between the parties will not 
last, and as soon as they are engaged with each other, and 
hare no time to spare to think of attacking you here, I will 
endeavour to escape with the children and rejoin you. I shall 
assuredly have no cause for complaint I sh&U, of course, 
have honourable treatment, and apartments fitting to our 
rank assigned to me. It would be no great hardship, and 
even were it so it would be worth enduring in order that 
our son Charles should inherit his father's estate." 

" I could not part from you, love." 

" May, Eustace, as I have said, it cannot be for long; and 
you must remember that twice when the children were in- 
fants I remained in England with them while you were some 
months here. It would be no worse now. I would take Guy 
with me; the lad has sense and courage, the children are 
both fond of him, and I myself could, if occasion arose, take 
counsel with him. Then I could have two or three stout 
men-at-arms who might ride in my train in peaceful garb as 
retainers. As to a maid I can, if I need one, hire her in 
Paris. Surely, husband, it would be far better so than 
that we should lose castle and land. There could be little 
danger to one in Paris at any time, still less to the wife of 
a vassal of the crown, least of all to a hostage. I shall be 
but staying at the court. If you peril life and limb, Eus- 
tace, in defence of your castle, surely it is not much that I 
should put myself to the slight inconvenience of a stay in 
Paris for a while." 
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"I like it not," the knight eaid moodily. "I see well 
enough that what jou say is true, and that you should 
he safe at Charles' court, indeed safer than here. The 
citizeoa of Paris are indeed turbulent, whether they shout 
for Orleans or Burgundy, but what if Henry of England 
should again lead an army herel" 

"But why imagine what is not likely to happen! Long 
ere Henry comes I may have joined you ^oin; should it 
be otherwise I might perhaps escape, or at the very worst 
of all they could but keep me in duress in my chamber. 
Whoever heard of a woman being ill-treated for the dis- 
obedience of her lordl All that they could do would he to 
make you pay ransom for my return." 

"I would rather go as a hostage myself." 

" Nay, husband, that could hardly be. Who would then 
take care of your castlet It is not a hard thing that the 
king asks, merely that I and the children shall for a time 
live at his court as a proof that you, his vassal, hold your 
castle for him. Even if the worst comes to the worst we 
can but lose castle and land, as we must lose it now if I do 
not go. Nay, my dear lord, do not wrinkle your brow, we 
cannot strive against the might of France; and at present 
we must bow our heads and wait until the storm has 
passed, and hope for better times. There may be an 
English war; ere long Henry may again extend his frontiers, 
and you might again become a vassal of England for these 
possessions of yours even as your fathers were." 

"I see that reason is on your side, Margaret, and yet I 
cannot bring myself to like the planl" 

"Nor do I like it, husband; yet I feel that it were a 

. thousand times better that I should be separated from you 

for a time than that we should risk another siege. The last 

has coat us dear enough, another might take you from me." 
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"Well, well, dear, I suppose you must have your way; 
indeed I do cot see that harm caa possibly come to you, 
and it will at any rate ensure peace for a time and enable 
UB to repair our tenAnte' loBseB. I shall send over a message 
at once to Sir Aylmer, and beg him to choose and send me 
another fifty archers — with that reinforcement I could make 
head against any attack save in the greatest force — for there 
is DO saying how things may go. The five-and-twenty did 
wonders, and with thrice that force I should feel confident 
that Villeroy could withstand any attack save by an army 
with an abundance of great machines. 

" Well, Mai^ret) since you have decided for me that you 
are to go — and indeed I myself plainly see that that alter- 
native is really the best — let us talk over who you had beet 
take with you. I quite approve of your choice of Ouy; he 
is a good lad, and will make a brave kn^ht some day. I 
shall now make him one of my esquires, and as such he will 
always be in attendance on you; and assuredly Agnes and 
Charlie will, as well as yourself, benefit by his presence. He 
will be able to take them out and look after them, and as 
he talks French as well as English the lad will be useful to 
you in many ways. Have you any preference as to the 
four men-at^rmsl" 

" Could you spare Tom, the leader of the archersi I should 
like to have another Englishman with me, and he is very 
good-tempered and obliging. He is shrewd too, and with 
his strength and courage I should feel that I could wholly 
rely upon him in any strait, though indeed I see not that 
there is any probability of such occurring." 

" Certainly you can have him, Margaret, and I shall be 
glad to know that he is with you. Dickon, who is next 
under him, can act as captain of the archers while he is 
away. I have noticed that Tom is picking up the langu^e 
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fast. He is always ready to do little kindneeses to the 
women and children, &nd I have often heard him talking 
with them. He will soon get to speak the language fairly. 
Ab to the others have you any choicel" 

"No, I think you hod better chooae them for me, 
Eustace." 

" They had better be French," he said ; " it would not do 
for you to surround yourself entirely by English, although of 
course it is natural enough that you should have an English 
squire and servant. I think that you could not do better 
than take Jules Varey and Albert Bongorde. They are both 
stout men-at-arms, prudent fellows, and not given to the 
wine-cup. As a fourth I would say Jean Picard's sod ; he 
is a stout fellow too, and I know that, but for his father's 
hopes that he will one day succeed him as butler, he would 
have taken service regularly as a man-at-arms. He fought 
stoutly when the French gained the wall, and I marked him 
exchanging blows with Sir Gll:^;net himself, and bearing him- 
aelt as well as any man there. You could choose no better." 

"So be it," she said. "I think, Eustace, that with four 
such defenders, to say nothing of young Guy, you need not 
feel uneasy about ua." 

" I don't think that I shall feel uneasy, Margaret; but I 
know that I can ill spare you. You have ever been at my 
side since we were married, save when, after the birth of 
Agnes and Charles, you were forced to stay in England 
when I came over here. I felt it a dreary time then, and 
shall feel it so now; but I doubt not that all will go well 
with you, though it will be a very different life to that to 
which you have been accustomed." 

" I shall do well enough," Mai^aret said cheerfully, "and 
maybe I shall get so fond of court that you will have to 
take me to that of Henry when we return to England." 
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"Now you had beat begin to make your preparations. 
I will speak to Guy and the others myself." 

Sir Eustace went into the court^yard, where Guy was 
superintending the issue of provisions for the women. 

"This can go on without you," he said; "Gervaise will 
see to it. I would apeak to you. You were at the meeting 
this morning, Quy, and you heard what the heraJd of 
France said. The position is a hard one. I cannot hold 
the castle against the strength of France, while if we 
take B Burgundian garrison I should cease to be ite master, 
and it would doubtless aoon pass into other hands. Again, 
if I go to England, it would equally be lost to us. There- 
fore my wife has resolved, in order to gain time until these 
disorders are over, to go to Paris with the children as a 
hostage for me. In no case, as it seems to me, is Dame Mar- 
garet and the children likely to be in danger; DevertlieleBB, I 
am greatly loth for them to go. However, seeing no other 
way out of the business, I have consented, and we have 
arranged that you shall accompany her. You will go as my 
esquire, and I shall install you as such this afternoon. You 
will take Long Tom, two of the men-at-arms, and Robert 
Ficard, all good men and true; but at the aame time the 
burden and responsibility must rest upon your shoulders. 
You are young yet for so grave a charge, and yet I feel 
that I can confide it to you. You will have to be the stay 
and support of your mistress, you will have to be the com- 
panion and friend of my children, and I shall charge the 
four men-at-arma to take orders from you as from me. 
Tom will be a valuable fellow. In the first place, he is, 
I know, much attached to you, besides being shrewd, and 
a very giant in strength. The other three are all honest 
varlets, and you can rely upon them in any pinch." 

"I will do my beat, my lord," Guy said quietly; "and I 
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am gratflful to you indeed for the confidence that you shov 
in me, and I Bhall, I hope, prove Torthy of it, and of my 
father." 

The newi soon spread through the castle that Dame 
Margaret was going to Paris. The maids wept at the 
thought^ as did many of the tenants' wives, for since the 
siege began, her kindness and the pains that she had tahen 
to make tJiem comfortable had endeared her greatly to them. 
On her previous visits they had seen comparatively little of 
her; she had been to them simply their lord's English wife, 
now they knew her as a friend. Nevertheless, their r^ret 
at her leaving was softened by the thought that her going 
to be near the king insured peace for them, and that they 
would now be able to venture out to the houses that were 
fast rising on the ruins of their former homes, and to take 
up their life again as they had left it 

Early next morning the little cortege mustered in the 
court-yard in readiness for a start. Sir Eustace and his 
wife had said good-bye to each other in their chamber, 
and she looked calm and tranquil as she mounted her 
horse; for, having been accustomed from a child to ride 
with her father hunting and hawking, she could sit a 
horse well, and scorned to ride, as did ho many ladies, on 
a pillion. CKiy rode by her side, with Agnes on a pillion 
behind him. Long Tom, with Charlie p^^ed in front 
of him, followed them, and the three men-^tarma brought 
up the rear. Charlie was in high spirits; he regarded 
the trip as a sort of holiday, and had been talking, ever 
since he. got up, of the wonders that he should see in 
Paris. Agnes better understood the situation, and nothing 
but the feeling that she ought to emulate the calmness of 
her mother restrained her from bursting into tears when 
her father lifted her on to her seat The herald led the 
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vay, followed by his two pursuiv&nte. Dame Margaret 
checked her horse in the middle of the court-yard, and 
said in a loud clear voice to the tenants and men-at-arms 
round: "Adieu, good friends; I trust that I shall not be 
long away from you. I go to stay for a time at the court 
in Paris, and I leave you with the surety that you will have 
peace and rest until I return, and be able to repair the 
damages you suffered from the attach made upon us by 
men who regard not the law." She turned and waved her 
baud to Sir Eustace, who was standing immovable on the 
steps, and then, touching the horse with her heel, they 
moved on after the herald. 

" Do not fear to speak, Tom," Dame Margaret said, after 
they had left the castle behind them; "the journey is a long 
one, and it will go all the quicker for honest talk. What 
think you of this expedition to Parisi" 

"I would as lief go there as anywhere else, my lady. 
Indeed, men say that it is a fine city, and as I have never 
seen a bigger town than Southampton, I doubt not that I 
shall find plenty to interest me at times when you may not 
reqiure our services." 

" I see that you have brought your bow with you." 
"Ay, my lady, I could not bring myself to part with it. 
Sir Eustace told me that I could not carry it, as He length 
would be a matter of remark, and point me out at once as 
being an Englishman, seeing that the French archers carry 
no bowB of such length ; so I have, even aa you see, wrapped 
it round with straw, and fastened it to the saddle beneath 
my leg. I have also put fourscore arrows among the valises 
on the pack-horses." 

" There is no chance of your needing them, Tom." 
"I trust that it is bo," the archer replied; "but, indeed, 
there is never any saying, and an archer without his bow 
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is but a poor creature, — though, indeed, I trust that I can 
swing an axe as well as another." 

"And much better than moBt, Tom; still, I hope that 
neither axe nor bow will be required." 

"To that I my amen also; for, although a fray may 
sometimes be to my taste, I have no desire to be mixed up 
in a mel^e without some of my own stout comrades with 
me." 

"Shall we get to Paris to-night, Lady Mother}" Charlie 
asked. 

"No, indeed; it will be five days, if not six, for I see 
by the way that we are travelling we are bearing east, and 
shall sleep at Lille or may be at Toumay; then, doubtless, 
we shall bear south, and may stop the next night at Cambrai, 
and make to Noyon on the following day, and thence to 
Compi^gne or to Senlis, and the next day will take us to 
Paris. It all depends how far and how fast we ride each 
day. But these matters will be arranged by the herald. 
Were we to go by the shortest route we should get there 
more quickly; but Amiens is held by the party to whom 
the men who attacked our castle belong, and by the way 
we are travelling we shall keep for some time in Artoia, 
and so escape all risk of trouble on the road." 

"I don't care for trouble," Charlie said stoutly; "we 
have got Long Tom and Robert Picard and the other two, 
and Guy can fight also." 

"That would be all very well, my son," his mother said 
smiling, "if we were only attacked by half a dozen vagrants, 
but brave as they aU are they could do nought if a large 
body surprised us; hut be assured that there is no fear 
of that — by the way we are travelling we shall meet with 
none but friends." 

"I should like to be attacked by the vagrants, mother. 
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The last time you made U8 etay with you when there was 
fighting going on, except just at the first, but here we 
ahould see it aD." 

"Well, I don't want to see it, Charlie, and I am glad 
that we are not likely to do so; and you must remember 
that you and I and Agnes would sorely hamper our friends." 

Nevertheless whenever a party of peasants was met upon 
the road Charlie looked out hopefully and heaved a sigh of 
disappointment when, after doffing their caps in respect, 
they passed on quietly. Several times they encountered 
bodies of knights and men-atnirmB, but the presence of the 
royal herald saved them from all question. At each halting- 
place Dame Margaret, her children and maid, were lodged 
in the house of one of the principal citizens, while Ouy 
and the men-atrarms lay at an inn. The troubled state of 
the times was only manifest by the number of men.at-arms 
in the streets, and the strict watch kept at the gates of the 
towns. Many of these were kept shut, and were only 
opened once an hour to let people pass in and out. This, 
however, did not affect the travellers, for the gates were 
opened the moment the emblazonings on Uie surcoat of the 
herald could be made out 

" We have assuredly nothing to complain of so far, Guy," 
Dame Margaret said, as they set out on their last day's 
journey; "had we been the king's special guests we could 
not have been more honourably treated, and I have no 
doubt that although we shall be much lees important person- 
ages at Paris than as travellers under the royal protection, 
we shall yet be made comfortable enough, and shall have 
nought to grieve over save the separation from our lord." 

"I cannot doubt that it will be so, lady," Guy replied; 
" and that at any rate there will be no trouble, unless the 
Armagnacs lay aegd to Paris or there are riot« in the city. 
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I beard last night at the iim from eome travellers who had 
just left it, that although the majority of the people there 
are in favour of Burgundy, yet that much discontent 
exists on account of the hu^h measures of the officers he 
has appointed, and especially of the conduct of the guild of 
butchers, who, as it seems, are high in favour with the duke, 
and rule the city as if it belonged to them." 

"It matters little to us, Guy, though it seems strange 
that the noblee of France and the respectable citizens of 
Paris should allow themselves to be ruled over by such a 
scum as that; but it was the same in Flanders, where Vou 
Artevelde, our ally, a great man and the chief among them, 
was murdered by the butchers who at the time held sway 
in Ghent, and who were conspicuous for many yeara in all 
the tumults in l^e great towns there." 

" I hear, madam, that the king is ill, and can see no one." 

" Yes, I have heard the same from the herald. It will be 
John of Burgundy who will, for the time, be our mast«r." 

"I could desire a better," Guy said bluntly; "but we 
shall at any rate know that his fair words are not to be 
trusted. For my part, however, I wonder that after the 
murder of the Duke of Orleans, with whom he had sworn a 
solemn peace, any man should hold converse with him." 

"Unfortunately, Guy, men's interests count for more 
than their feelings, and a great nohle, who has it in his 
power to grant favours and dispense honours, will find ad- 
herents though he has waded through blood. Burgundy, too, 
as I hear, has winning manners and a soft tongue, and can, 
when it pleases him, play the part of a frank and honest 
man. At least it must he owned that the title of 'Fearless' 
does not misbecome him, for, had it been otherwise, he 
would have denied all part in the murder of Orleans, 
instead of openly avowing that it was done by his oiders." 
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They had started at an earlier hour than usual that 
morning, as the herald bad pointed out to Dame Mai^aret, 
that it were best to amTO in Paris as early as possible, in 
order that the question of their lodging might he settled at 
once. Accordingly, they had been up at daybreak, and 
arrived in Paris at noon. 

" How long will it be, I wonder," Dame Margaret said, as 
they rode through the gates, "before we shall pass through 
here again}" 

"Not very long I hope, my lady," Guy said; "but be 
sure that if at any time you wish to leave we shall be able 
to procure disguises for you all, and to make our way out 
without difficulty." 

" Nay, Guy, you forget that it is only so long as we are 
here that ViUeroy is safe from attack. Whatever happens, 
nothing, save the news that an English army has landed at 
Calais, and is about to invade France, would leave me tree 
to attempt an escape. If not released before that, I must 
then, at all hazards, try to escape, for Sir Eustace, knowing 
that I am here, would be placed in a sore strait indeed; 
both by his own inclinations and as a vassal of England, for 
he would want to join the English as soon as they advanced, 
and yet would he hindered by the knowledge that I was a 
hostage here. It would be for me to relieve him of that 
fear; and the same feeling that induced me to come hither 
would then take me back to Villeroy." 

" Then, madam, I fear that our stay here will be a long 
one, for Hemy has never pushed on the war with France 
vigorously, and though plenty of cause has been given by 
the capture of his castles in Guienne, he has never drawn 
sword either to regain them or to avenge the insults put 
upon the English flag." 

"King Henry is old, Guy; and they say that his son is 
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as full of spirit and as fiery as Us father is peaceful and 
indisposed for war. When the king dies, my lord thinks 
that it will be but a short time before the English banner 
will be unfurled in France; and this is one of the reasons 
why he consented to my becoming an hostage, thinking 
that no long time is likely to elapse before he will have 
English backing, and will be able to disregard the threate of 
Franco." 

"How narrow and sombre are these stroets!" Guy said, 
after a pause, "one seems to draw one's very breath with 
difficulty." 

"They are well-nigh as narrow in London," his mistress 
replied; " but they are gay enough below. See how crowded 
they are, and how brilliant are some of the costumes!" 

" Some of them indeed, madam, but more are poor and 
miserable; and aa to the faces, they are bo scowling and 
sombre, truly were we not on horseback I should keep my 
hand tight upon my pouch, though in truth there ia nothing 
in it worth stealing." 

" Ay, ay, Master Guy," Long Tom broke in, " methinks 
that there are a good many heads among these scowUng 
knaves that I would gladly have a chance of cracldDg had 
I my quarter-Btaff in my hand and half a dozen stout 
fellows here with me. See how insolently they stare!" 

"Hush, Tom!" Dame Margaret said, turning round, "if 
you talk of cracking skulls I shall regret that I brought you 
with me," 

"I am not thinking of doing it, my lady," the archer 
said apologetically. " I did but say that I should like to 
do its and between liking and doing there is often a long 
distance." 

"Sometimes, Tom, but one often leads to the other. 

You must remember that above all things it behoves us to 

(Mieo) o 
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set prudently here, and to avoid draving the attention 
of our foes. We English are not loved in Paris, and 
the lees you open your mouth here the better; for when 
Burgundians and Armagnacs are ready to cut each other's 
throats over a name, fellow-countrymen though they be, 
neither would feel any compunction about Trilling an Eng- 
lishman." 

After riding for half an hour they entered the court-yard 
of a large building, where men-at^rms and varlets wearing 
the cognizance of Burgundy were moving about, a group of 
nobles were standing on the steps, while some grooms were 
walking their horses round the court-yard. The herald 
made his way to the door, and here all alighted. 

"Whom have we here, I wonderl" one of the young 
nobles said to another as they came up. "A royal herald 
and his purauirants; a young dame and a very fair one; 
her daughter, I suppose, also fair; the lady's esquire; and a 
small boy." 

"Hostages, I should say," tSe other replied, "for the 
good conduct of the lady's lord, whoever he may be. I 
know her not, and think that she cannot have been at 
court for the last ten years, for I could hardly have for- 
gotten her face." 

Dame Margaret took the hands of her two children and 
followed the herald up the steps. She had made a motion 
of her head to Guy to attend her, and he accordingly fol- 
lowed behind. 

" A hei^hty lady as well as a fair one," the young knight 
laughed. " She did not so much as glance at us, but held 
her head aa high as if she were going in to rate Burgundy 
himself. I think that she must be English by her looks, 
though what an English woman can be doing here in Paris 
is beyond my understanding, unless it be that she is the 
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wife of a knight of Guieime; in that caae she would more 
likely be with OrleaoB than here." 

" Yes, but 7011 see the herald has brought her. It maj be 
her lord's castle has been captured, and she has come under 
the safe-conduct of a herald to lay a complaint; but I think 
with you that she is English. The girl was fair too, though 
not so fair as her mother, and that curly-headed young 
esquire is of English stock toa" 

"He is a stout-looking fellow, De Maupas, and will make 
a powerful man; he looks as if he could strike a shrewd 
blow even now. Let us question their knaves, one of whom, 
by the way, is a veritable giant in point of height" 

lie beckoned to the four men, and Robert Picard came 
forward, 

" Who is your lady, young man 1" 

"Dame Margaret de VilJeroy, may it please you, sir. 
She is the wife of ^r Eustace de Villeroy." 

" Than wo were right, De Maupas, for De Villeroy is, I 
know, a vassal of England for his wife's estates, and his people 
have always counted themselves English, because for over a 
hundred years their castle stood inside the English line." 

"He is a stout knight. We heard a month ago how 
bravely he held his castle against Sir Clugnet de Brabant 
with 8000 Orleanists, and heat him off with a loss of five 
knights and 400 men. Sir Clugnet himself was sorely 
wounded. We all ought to feel mightily obliged to him 
for the check, which sent them back post-haste out of 
Artois, where they had already done damage enough, and 
might have done more had they not been so roughly 
handled. I wonder what the lady is here fort" 

" It may be that he would have fought the Burgundians 
as stoutly as he fought the Armagnacs," the other said, 
" and that the duke does not care about having so strong a 
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castle held by so stout a knight within a few miles of the 
English line." 

The other shrugged his shoulders. "The English are 
sleeping dogs," he said; "there is no Edward and no Black 
Prince to lead them now." 

" Ko, but you must remember that sleeping dogs wake up 
sometimes, and even try to bite when they do so ; moreover 
we know of old that these particular dogs can bite hard." 

"The sooner they wake up the better, I say, De hlaupas. 
We have a long grudge to wipe off against them, and our 
men are not likely to repeat the mistakes that cost us so 
dearly before. Besides, the English have had no real fight- 
ing for years, and it seems to me that they have altogether 
given up any hope of extending their possessions in France," 

" One can never tell, De Revelle. For my part I own 
that I care not that they should again spread their banner 
on this side of the sea. There can be no doubt that they 
are stent fighting-men, and seeing how France is divided 
they might do sore damage did they throw their weight 
into one side of the scale." 

" Methinka that there is no fear of that. The dukes both 
know well enough that their own followers would not fight 
side by side with the English; and though they might pro- 
pose an alliance with the Islanders, it would only be for 
the purpose of bringing the war to a close by uniting both 
parties against our old enemy." 

In the meantime Dame Margaret had followed her con- 
ductor to the great chamber, where John of Bui^ndy held 
audience in almost royal state. Several nobles were gathered 
round him, but at the entrance of the herald these fell back, 
leaving him standing by himself. An eminently politic 
man, the duke saw at once by the upright figure and the 
fearless air with which Dame Margaret entered the hall, 
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that this was a case where courtesy and deference were far 
more likely to bring about the desired end of winning her 
Iiufband over to his interests, than any menaces or rough 
speaking; he therefore advanced two or three steps to meet 
her. 

" My lord duke," the herald said, " this lady. Dame Mar- 
garet of Villeroy, has journeyed hither with me in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by His Majesty the king." 

" As the king's representative in Paris, lady," the duke 
said to Margaret, " I thank you for your promptness in thus 
conceding to his wish." 

" His Majesty's wish was naturally a command to me, Sir 
Duke," Margaret said with quiet dignity. " We, my hus- 
band and I, understood that some enemy bad been influenc- 
ing His Majesty's mind against my lord, and in order to 
assure him of my lord's loyalty as a faithful vassal for the 
land he holds, I have willingly journeyed here with my 
children, although in much grief for the loss of my eldest 
son, who died in the attack lately made upon our castle by 
a lai^e body of men, of whom we knew nought, save that 
they did not come in the name of our lord the ting," 

" I have heard of the attack, lady, and of the gallant and 
successful defence made by Sir EustAce, and the king was 
greatly pleased to hear of the heavy check thus inflicted 
upon the men who had raised the banner of revolt, and 
were harassing His Majesty's faithful subjects." 

"That being so, my lord duke," Margaret said, "'tis 
strange, after my lord had shown how ready and well pre- 
pared he was to protect his castle against ill-doers, that he 
should have been asked to admit a garrison of strangers to 
aid him to hold it. Sir Eustace has no desire to meddle 
with the troubles of the times; he holds his castle as a fief 
directly from the crown, as liis ancestors have held it for 
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two hundred years; he wiehee only to dwell in peace and in 
loyal service to the king." 

"Such we have always understood, madam, and gladly 
vrould the king have seen Sir Eustace himself at his court 
The king will, I trust, shortly be recovered from his malady ; 
until he is so I have — for I was made acquainted vrith your 
coming by messenger sent forward by Monjoie — arranged 
for you to be lodged in all honour at the house of Master 
Leroux, one of the most worshipful of the citizens of Paris, 
and provost of the guild of silversmiths. My chamberlain 
will at once conduct you thither." 

"I thank you, my lord duke," Margaret said with a 
stately reverence, " and trust that when I am received by 
my lord the king I shall be able to prove to him that Sir 
Eustace is his faithful vassal, and can be trusted to hold his 
castle for him against all comers." 

" I doubt it not, lady," the duke said com-teously. " Sir 
Victor Pierrepoint, I pray you to see this lady to the en- 
trance. Sir Hugo will already be waiting her there." 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN PARIS. 

A BOLD dame and a fair one," John of Burgundy said 
to the gentlemen round him when Margaret left the 
chamber. " Methinks that she would be able to hold Villeroy 
even should Sir Eustace be away." 

"That would she," one of the knights said with a laugh. 
" I doubt not that she would buckle on armour if need were. 
But we must make some allowance for her heat; it is no 
pleasant thing to be taken away from her castle and brought 
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hither as a host^;e, to be held for how long a time she 
knows not," 

" It was the safest way of securing the castle," the Duke 
said. "Can one doubt that, with her by his side, her 
husband would open his gates to the English, should they 
appear before iti He himself is a. vassal both of England 
and France, and should the balance be placed before him, 
there can be little doubt that her weight would incline him 
to England. How well these English women keep their 
youth 1 One might believe her to be but & few years past 
twenty, and yet she is the mother of that girl, who is well- 
nigh as tall as herself." 

"And who bids to be as fair, my lord duke." 

"And as English, De Porcelet. She would be a difficult 
eaglet to tame, if I mistake not; and had she been 
the spokeswoman, methinks she would have answered as 
haughtily as did her motfier. But it might be no bad plan 
to mate ber to a Frenchman. It is true that there is the 
hoy, but the fief might well be bestowed upon her if so 
mated, on the ground that the boy would likely take after 
his father and mother and hold Villeroy for England rather 
than for France. However, she is young yet; in a couple 
of years, De Porcelet, it wiU be time for you to urge your 
suit, if so inclined." 

There was a general smile from the circle standing 
round, but the young knight said gravely, "When the time 
comes, my lord duke, I may remind you of what you have 
said. Tis a fair young face, honest and good, though at 
present she must naturally feel with her mother at being 
thus haled away from her home." 

Sir Victor escorted Margaret to the courtryard. As they 
appeared at the entrance a knight came up and saluted her. 

" I am intrusted by the duke with the honour of escorting 
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you to your lodgings," he said ; " I am Hugo de Ch&mfoTt, 
the duke's chamberlain." 

After assisting her into the saddle he mounted a horse 
which an attendant brought up and placed himself by her 
side. Two men-at-arms with their surtouts embroidered 
with the cognizance of Em^undy led the way, and the rest 
of the party followed in the same order in which they had 
come. The distance was short, and beyond a few questions 
by the knight as to the journey and how she had been 
cared for on the way, and Margaret's replies, little was said 
until they reached the house of the provost of the silver- 
smiths. As they rode up to the door Mattre Leroux himself 
came out from the house. 

" Welcome, lady," he said, " to my abode. My wife will 
do all that she can to make you comfortable." 

"I am sorry indeed, good sir," Margaret said, "to be 
thus forced upon your hospitality, fuid regret the trouble 
that my stay will impose upon you." 

" Say not so, lady," he said, " we deem it an honour that 
his grace the Duke of Burgundy should have selected us for 
the honour of entertaining you. The house is large, and 
we have no family. Chambers are already prepared for 
yourself, your daughter, and son, while there are others 
at your disposal for your following." 

"I would not trespass too much upon you," she said. 
"My daughter can sleep with me, and I am sure that my 
esquire here, Master Guy Aylmer, will gladly share a room 
with my boy. I can obtain lodgings for my four followers 
without." 

"You will grieve me much if you propose it, lady. There 
is a large room upstairs unoccupied, and I will place pallets 
for them there; and as for their meals they can have them 
apart" 
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By this time they had moanted a fine flight of stairs, at 
the top of which Dame Lerouz was gtanding to receive her 
guests. She was a kindly-looking woman between thirty 
and forty years of age. 

"Welcome, Lady Margaret," she said with a cordiality 
that made Mai^ret feel at once that her visit was not 
regarded as an infliction. " We are quiet people,- hnt will 
do our best to render your stay here a pleasant one." 

" Thanks indeed, mistress ! " Margaret replied. " I feared 
much that my presence would be felt as a burden, and had 
hardly hoped for so kind a welcome. This is my daughter 
Agnes, and my son Charles." Then she turned to Sir Hugo: 
" I pray you to give my thanka to his grace the Duke of 
But^ndy, and to thank him for having so well bestowed 
me. I thank you also for your courtesy for having con- 
ducted me here." 

" I will convey your message to the duke," he s^d, " who 
will, I am sure, be pleased to hear of your contentment." 

Maltre Iieroux accompanied the knight downstairs again, 
and when he had mounted and ridden off he called two 
servitors, and bade one carry the luggage upstairs, and the 
other conduct the men to the stables he had taken for the 
horses. 

" After you have seen to their comfort," he said to Kobert 
Picard, "you will return hither; you will find a meal pre- 
pared for you, and will be bestowed together in a chamber 
upstairs." 

In the meantime his wife had ushered Dame Mai^aret 
into a very handsomely furnished apartment. "This is at 
your entire service, Lady Margaret," she said. "The bed- 
room behind it is for yourself, the one next to it for your 
daughter, unless you would prefer that she should sleep with 
yea" 
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"I thank you. I was telling your husband that I should 
prefer that; and my son and esquire can therefore occupy 
the second room. But I fear greatly that I am disturbing 
yourself and your husband." 

"No, indeed; our sitting-room and bed-room are on the 
other side of the landing. These are our regular guest- 
chambers, and your being here will make no change what- 
ever in our arrangements. I only regret that the apartments 
are not larger." 

"Do not apologize, I beg of you, madanu I can assure 
you that the room is for handsomer than that to which I 
have been accustomed. You citizens of Paris are far in 
advance of us in your ideas of comfort and luxury, and 
the apartments both at Villeroy and in my English home 
cannot compare with these, except in point of size. I never 
dreamt that my prison would be so comfortable." 

"Say not prison, I pray you, lady. I heard, indeed, that 
your visit to the court was not altogether one of your own 
choice; but, believe me, here at least you will be but a 
guest, and an honoured and welcome one. I will leave you 
now. If there is aught that you desire, I pray you to ring 
that bell on the table; refreshments wiU be quickly served. 
Had I known the precise hour at which you would come 
we should have been in readiness for you, but I thought 
not that you would arrive till evening." 

" I hope that you will give me much of your company, 
mistress," Margaret said warmly. "Wo know no one in 
this great city, and shall be glad indeed if, when you can 
spare time, you will sit with us. 

"Well, children, what do you think of this!" she asked 
when their hostess had left the room. 

" It is lovely, mother," Agnea said. " Look at the inlaid 
cabinets, and the couches and tables, and this great warm 
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rug that covers all the floor, how snug and comfortable it 
all is. Why, mother, I never saw anything like this." 

"You might have seen something like it had you ever 
been in the house of one of our rich London traders, Agnes; 
at least so I have heard, though in truth I have never 
myself been in so luxurioualy furnished a room. I only 
hope that we may stay here for some time. The best of it 
is that these good people evidently do not regard us as a 
burden. No doubt they are pleased to oblige the Duke of 
Burgundy, but, beyond that, their welcome seemed really 
sincere. Now let us see our bed-room. I suppose that is 
yours, CharUe, through the door in the corner." 

The valises had already been brought to the rooms by 
another entrance, and Margaret and her daughter were 
charmed with their bed-room. A large ewer and baain of 
silver stood on a table which was covered with a white 
cloth, snowy towels hung beside it; the hangings of the bed 
were of damask silk, and the floor was almost covered by 
an Eastern carpet. An exquisitely carved wardrobe stood 
in one comer. 

" It is all lovely 1" Agnes said, clapping her bands. " You 
ought to have your room at home fltted up like this, mother." 

"It would take a large slice out of a year's revenue, 
Agnes," her mother said with a smile, " to furnish a room 
in this fashion. That wardrobe alone is worth a knight's 
ransom, and the ewer and basin are fit for a king. I would 
that your father could see us here ; it would ease his anxiety 
about us. I must ask how I can best despatch a messenger 
to him." 

When they returned to the other apartment they found 
the table already lud, and in a short time a dainty repast 
was served. To this Guy sat down with them, for except 
when there were guests, when his place was behind hia 
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lord's chair, he had always been treated as one of the family, 
and aa the son of Sir Aylmer rather than as a page, 

" Well, Master Guy, what think you of affairal" 

"They seem well to the eye, miatress, but I would not 
truat that Duke of Bui^undy for an hour. With that long 
face of his and the hooked noae and his crafty look he 
resemblea little a noble of France. He haa an evil face, and 
one which accords well with the foul murder of the king's 
brother. However, as I see not that he has aught to gain 
by holding you here, — save that he thinks it will ensure our 
lord's keeping his castle for him, — there is no reason why ho 
should not continue to treat you honourably and courteously. 
We have yet to learn whether Master Leroux is one of hia 
party, or whether he ie in favour of Annagnac." 

" I should think that he cannot be for Annagnac," she said, 
"or Duke John would hardly have quartered us upon him. 
No doubt it was done under the semblance of good-will, 
but most men would have considered it a heavy tax, even 
though, as I expect, we ahall not remain here long. Doubt- 
leas, however, the trader considers that his complaisance in 
the matter would be taken by the Duke as a aign of his 
deaire to show that at least he ia not hostile to him.'' 

When they rose from the table Guy, at his mistress's 
suggestion, went below and found the four men sitting in 
the great kitchen, where they bad just finished an ample 
meal. 

" You have seen to the horses, Robertt" 

"Yes, Master Guy, they are comfortably bestowed, with 
an abundance of provender." 

"I am going out to see how matters stand in the town. 
Our lady says that at all times two of you must remain here, 
as it may be necessary to send messages, or should she wish 
to go out, to escort her, but the other two can be out and 
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about M they please, after firet inquiring of me vhether 
there is aught for them to do. You can arrange among 
yourselTes which shall stay in, taking turns off duty. 
Tom, you had better not go out till after dark. There is 
something in the cut of your garments which tells that you 
are not EVench. Kobert will go out with me now, and find 
a clothier, and bid him send garments here for you to 
choose from, or if he has none to fit, which may likely 
enough be, send him to measure you. It might lead to 
broils and troubles were any of the rabble to notice that 
you were a stranger." 

"That is right enough, Master Guy; and in sooth I Have 
no desire to go out at present, for after riding for the last 
six days I am well content to sit quiet and take my ease 
here." 

Guy then started with Robert Ficard. Except in the 
streets where the principal merchants dwelt, the town 
struck him as gloomy and sombre. The palaces of tbe 
nobles were veritable fortresses, the streets were ill-paved 
and evil-smelling, and the people in the poorer quartiOrs had 
a sinister aspect. 

"I should not care to wander about in this district after 
nightfall, Robert," Guy said to the man-at-arms, who kept 
close to his elbow. 

"Nor I," the man growled. "It is as much as I can do 
to keep my hands off my dagger now, for methinks that 
nine out of ten of the fellows loitering about would cat our 
throats willingly, if they thought that we had but a crown 
in our pockets." 

Presently they found themselves on the quays, and, hail- 
ing a boat, rowed up the river a little beyond the walls. 
Hearing the sound of music they landed, and on seeing a 
number of people gathered round some booths they dis- 
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charged the boat and went on. They found that it waa a 
sort of fair. Here were aword-playera and mountebanks, 
pedlars vho vended their wares at a lower price than those 
at which they wore sold within the limits of the city, booths 
at which wine and refreshments could be obtained. Here 
many soldiers were sitting drinking, watching the passers-by, 
and exchanging ribald jests with each other, and sometimes 
addressing observations to the wives and daughters of the 
citizens, amid fits of laughter at the looks of indignation 
on the part of their husbands or fathers. 

"It is evidently a holiday of some sort," Guy remarked, 
as they found that the fair extended for a considerable dis- 
tance, and that the crowd was everywhere large. They 
stopped for a minute or two in front of a booth of more 
pretensions than the generality. In front of it a man was 
beating a drum, and a negro walking up and down attired in 
showy garments. The drum ceased and the latter shouted : 

" Those of you who wish to see my master, the famous 
Elminestres, the most learned doctor in Europe, who can 
read the stars, cast your horoscope, foretell your future, and 
cure your ailments, should not lose this opportunity." 

The curtains opened behind, and a man dressed in dark 
garments with a long black cloak spotted with silver stars 
came forward. 

" You have heard, good people, what my slave has said. 
He speaks with knowledge. I saved his life in the deserts 
of Africa when he was all but dead with fever, by adminis- 
tering to him one of my wonderful potions; he at once 
recovered and devoted himself to my service. I have in- 
fallible remedies for every disease, therefore do you who 
are sick come to me and be cured; while for you who do 
not suffer I can do as much or more, by telling you of your 
future, what evils to avoid and what chances to grasp." 
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He Btood for a minute silent, his eyes wftndering keenly 
over the spectators. " I eee," he said, " one among you who 
loves a fair maiden standing beside him. At present her 
parents are unfavourable to his suit, but if he will take my 
advice he will be able to overcome their objections and to 
win the damsel. Another I see who has come to Paris with 
the intention of enliflting in the service of our good duke, 
and who, I foresee, will attain rank and honour and become 
a distinguished soldier if be does but act prudently at the 
critical moment, while if be takes a wrong tum misfortune 
and death will befall him. I see a youth of gentle blood 
who will become a brave knight, and will better his con- 
dition by marrii^e. He has many dangers to go through 
before that, and has at present a serious charge for one 
so young ; but as he has circumspection as well as courage 
he may pass through them unharmed. To him too I could 
give advice that may be valuable, more especially as he is a 
stranger to the land, as are those of whom he is in charge." 

" It is wonderful. Master Guy I " Robert Picard whispered 
in Guy's ear in a tone of astonished awe. 

" The knave doubtless saw ua ride in this morning, and 
recognized me again. There is nought of magic in it, but 
the fellow must be shrewd, or he would not have so quickly 
drawn his conclusions. I will go in and speak to hJm pre- 
sently, for though I believe not his prophecies one jot, a 
fellow of this sort may be useful Let us be moving on at 
present" 

They passed two monks, who were scowling angrily at 
the man, who was just exciting the laughter of the crowd 
by asserting that there was a holy man present who usually 
preferred a flask of good wine to saying his vespers. 

"Rogues Uke this should be whipped and branded, 
Brother Anselmo." 
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"Ay, ay," the other agreed; "and yet," he added slyly, 
" it may be that he has not altogether missed his mark this 
time. We are not the only two monks here," he went on 
as the other turned upon him angrily, " and it may well be 
that among them is one who answers to the fellow's lewd 
description." 

On the outskirts of the fair were many people of higher 
degree. Knights and ladies strolled on the turf exchanging 
greetings, looking for a minute or two at the gambols of a 
troupe of performing dogs, or at a bout of cudgel play — 
where two stout fellows belaboured each other heartily, and 
showed sufficient skill to earn from the crowd a shower of 
smalt pieces of money, when at last they ceased from pure 
exhaustion. Half an hour later Guy returned to the booth 
of the doctor, and went in by a side entrance, to which 
those who wished to consult the learned man had been 
directed by the negro. The latter was at the entrance, 
and, observing that Guy's condition was above that of the 
majority of his master's clients, at once took him into an 
inner apartment divided from the rest of the tent by a hang- 
ing. Over the top of this was stretched a black cloth spotted 
with silver stars, and similar hangings siurounded it; thus 
all light was cut off, and the room was dimly illuminated 
by two lamps. A table with a black cloth stood at the 
back. On this stood a number of phials and small boxes, 
together with several retorts and alembics. The doctor 
was seated on a tripod stool. He rose and was about to 
address Ouy in his usual style, when the latter said : 

"So you saw us ride in this morning. Master Doctor, 
and guessed shrewdly as to our condition and nationality. 
As to the latter, indeed, it needed no sorcery, for it must 
have been pldn to the dullest that my mistress and her 
daughter were not of French blood, and though I am much 
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less fair, it waa a pretty safe guess to suppose tbat I also was 
of their country. I need not tell you that I have not come 
here either for channs or nostrums, but it seemed to ma 
that being, as you said, strangera here, we might benefit by 
the advice of one who like yourself notes things quickly, 
and can fonn his own conclusions." 

The doctor removed his tall conical cap, and placed it on 
the table. 

"You guess rightly," he said with a smile. "I was 
in the crowd and marked you enter, and a soldier standing 
next to me observed to a comrade that he had heard that 
Burgundy had sent the herald to demand the surrender of 
a castle held by one Sir Eustace, a knight who was known 
to have friendly leanings towards the English, being a 
vassal of their Idng for estates that had come to him with 
an £nglish wife, and that doubtless this was the lady. 
When my eye fell on you in the crowd I said: Here is 
a youth of shrewdness and parts, he is alone and is a 
foreigner, and maybe I can be of service to him; therefore 
I shot my shaft, and, as you see, with success. I said to 
myself : This youth, being a stranger, will know of no one 
to whom he can turn for information, and I can furnish 
him with almost any that he may require. I come in 
contact with the highest and the lowest, for the Parisians 
are credulous, and after dark there are some of rank and 
station who come to my doors for philters and nostrums, or 
to have their horoscope cast and their futures predicted. 
You will ask why one who has such clients should con- 
descend to stand at a booth and talk to this rabble; but it 
has its purpose. Were I known only as one whom men and 
women visit in secret, I should soon become suspected of 
black arts, the priests would raise an outcry against me, 
and one of these days I might be burned. Here, however, 

{*»*) H 
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I OBtenaibly earn my living as a mountebank vendor of 
drugs and nostrums, and therefore no one troubles ttls head 
about me," 

"There is one thing that you have not told me," Guy 
Baid when he ceased speaking. "Having, as you say, good 
clients besides your gains here, why should you trouble to 
interest yourself in our affairs!" 

" Shrewdly put, young sir. I will he frank with you. I 
too am a stranger, and sooner or later I nuy fall into dis- 
credit, and the power of the church be too much for me. 
When I saw your mistress ttniay I said to myself: Here is 
an English lady of rank, with a castle and estate in England ; 
should I have to fly— and I have one very dear to me, for 
whose sake I value my life — it might be well for me that I 
should have one friend in England who would act as pro- 
tectress to her should aught befall me. Your mistress is a 
strainer here, and in the bands of enemies. I may be of 
use to her. I know this population of Paris, and can per- 
haps give her better information of what is going on both 
at the court and in the gutter than any other man, and may 
be able to render her assistance when she most needs it; 
and would ask but in payment that, should I come to 
England, she will extend her protection to my daughter 
until I can find a home and place her there. You see I 
am playing an open game with you." 

"I will reply as frankly," Guy aaid. "When I came in here 
it was, as I told the man-atanns my companion, with the 
thought that one who had noticed us bo shrewdly, and had 
recognized me so quickly in the crowd was no ordinary 
mountebank, but a keen shrewd man who had some motive 
for thus addressing me, and I see that my view was a right 
one. Ab to your proposal I can say nought before I have 
laid it before my mistresB, but for myself I may say at 
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once that it reconunendB itself to me as excelleDt. We 
are^ as you aay, strangers here, and know of no one from 
whom we might obtain information as to what is going on. 
My mistreas, if not an actual prisoner, is practically bo, 
being held with her children as hostages for my lord's 
loyalty to France. She is the kindest of ladies, and should 
she authorise me to enter into further communication with 
you, you may be sure that she would execute to the full 
the undertakit^ you aek for on behalf of your daughter. 
Where can I see you again f This is scarce a place I could 
often resort to without my visits being noticed, if, as is likely 
enough, the Duke of Burgundy may occasionally set spies 
to inform him as to what we are doing, and whether my 
mistress is in communication with any who are regarded as 
either doubtful or hostile to his faction." 

" If you will be in front of Notre Dame this evening at 
nine o'clock, I will meet you there and conduct you to my 
abode, where you can visit me free of any fear of observa- 
tion." 

"What name shall I call youT" Guy asked. 

" My name is Montepone. I belong to a noble fomily of 
Mantua, but mixing myself up with the factions there, I was 
on the losing side, and unfortunately it happened that in a 
fray I killed a noble connected with all the ruling families; 
sentence of death was passed upon me in my absence, my 
property was confiscated. Nowhere in Italy should I have 
been safe from the dagger of the assassin, therefore I fled 
to France, and for ten years have maintained myself by the 
two arts which so often go together, astrolc^ and bufibonery. 
I had always been fond of knowledge, and had learned all 
that could be taught in the grand science of astrology, so that 
however much I may guU fools here, I have obtained the 
confidence of many powerful personages by the accuracy of 
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my forecasts. Had Orleans but believed my solemn assur- 
ance be would not have ridden through the streets of Paris 
to his death that night, and in other cases where I have 
been more trusted I have rendered valuable assistance." 

The belief in astrology had never gained much hold upon 
the mass of the English people, many as were the super- 
stitions that prevailed among them. Guy had never even 
given the matter a thought Montepone, however, evidently 
believed in his powers of foreseeing the future, and such 
powers did not in themselves seem altogether impossible to 
the lad; he therefore made no direct reply, but saying that 
he would not fail to be at the appointed place at nine that 
evening, took his leave. 

"Truly, Master Guy, I began to be uneasy about you," 
Robert Ficard said when he rejoined him, "and was medi- 
tating whether I had best enter the tent, and demand what 
had become of you. It was only the thought that there 
might have been others before you, and that you had to wait 
your turn before seeing him, that restrained me. You have 
not been taking his nostrums, I trust; for they say that 
some of those men sell powders by which a man can be 
changed into a wolf." 

Guy laughed. " I have taken nothing, Kobert, and if I 
had I should have no fear of such a change happening to 
ma I have but talked to the man as to how he came to 
know me, and it is as I thought, — he saw us as we entered. 
He is a shrewd fellow, and may well be of some use to us." 

" I like not chaffering with men who have intercourse with 
the devil," Picard said, shaking his bead gravely; "nothing 
good comes of it My mother knew a man who bought a 
powder that was to cure his wife of jealousy; and indeed it 
did, for it straightway killed her, and he was hung. I 
think that I can stand up against mortal man as well as 
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another, bat my blood ran cold when I saw you enter yon 
tent, and I fell into a aweat at your long absence." 

" The mao is not of that kind, Robert, bo you can reassure 
youraelf. I doubt not that the nostrums he sells are per- 
fectly harmless, and that though they may not cure they 
will certainly not kill." 

They made their way back to the house of the provost 
of the silversmiths. 

"Well, what do you think of Paris, Guyl" Dame Mar- 
garet asked when he entered. 

" It is a fine city, no doubt, lady, but in truth I would 
rather be in the country than in this wilderness of narrow 
streets. But indeed I have had somewhat of an adventure, 
and one which I think may prove of advantage;" and he 
then related to his mistress his visit to the booth of the 
supposed doctor. 

"Do you think that he is honest, Guy t" she asked when 
he concluded. 

"I think so, madauL He spoke hoaestly enough, and 
there was a ring of truth in what he said ; nor do I see that 
he could have had any motive for making my acquaintance 
save what he stated. His story seemed to me to be a 
natural one; but I shall be able to judge better when I see 
him in his own house and with this daughter he speaks of; 
that is, if your ladyship is willing that I should meet bim." 

"I am wilHng enough," she said, "for even if he is a spy 
of Burgundy's there is nothing that we wish to conceal. I 
have come here willingly, and have no thought of making 
my escape, or of mixing myself up in any of the intrigues of 
the court Therefore there is no harm that he can do us, 
while on the other band you may learn much from him, 
and will gather in a short time whether he can be trusted. 
Then by all means go and meet him this evening. But 
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it would be as well to take Tom with you. It does not 
seem to me at all likely that any plot can be intended, 
but at any rate it will be welt that you should have one 
with you whom you can thoroughly trust, in case there is 
any snare set, and to guard you against any lurkiog cut- 
throats." 

" I will tell him to be in readiness to go with me. It 
will be his turn to go out with one of the others this 
evening, and he might not be back in time if I did not 
warn him." 

" What arms shall I take with me )" Long Tom said, when 
Guy told him of their expedition. 

" Nothing but your sword and quarter-etaff. I see that 
many of the he^ars and others that one meets in the 
streets carry long staffs, and yours is not much longer than 
the generality. You brought it tied up with your bow, so 
you would do well to carry it, for in a street broil, where 
there is room to swing it, you could desire no better weapon, 
in such strong bands as youn, Tom. Besides, you can knock 
down and disable with it and no great harm is done, whereas 
if you used your sword there would be dead men; and al- 
though by all I hear these are not uncommon objects in 
the streets of Paris, there might be trouble if the town 
watch came up, as we are strangers. I shall carry a stout 
cudgel myself, as well as my sword." 

Accordingly at half-past eight they set ouL Guy put on 
a long cloak and a cap such as was worn by the citizens, 
but strengthened inside by a few bands of steel forming 
sufficient protection to the head against any ordinary blow. 
This he had purchased at a stall on his way home. Tom 
had put on the garments that had been bought for him that 
afternoon, consisting of a doablet of tanned leather that 
could be worn under armour or for ordinary use, and was 
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tiiick enough to afford considerable protection. The streets 
were already almost deeerted; those who were abroad 
hurried along looking with suspicion at all whom they met, 
and walking in the middle of the road so as to avoid being 
token by surprise by anyone lurking in the doorways or at 
the comers of alleys. Once or twice men came out and stared 
at Guy and his companion by the hght of the laaterns sus- 
pended across the streets, but there was nothing about their 
appearance to encourage an attack, and the stalwart figure 
of the archer promised hard blows rather than plunder. 
Arriving at the square in front of Notre Dame they waited 
awhile. Here there were still people about^ for it was a 
rendezvous both for roistering young gallants, thieves, and 
others starting on midnight adventures. After walking 
backwards and forwards two or three times Guy said, " You 
had beat stand here in the shadow of this buttress while I 
go and place myself beneath that hanging lamp; seeing that 
we are together, and he, looking perhaps only for one, may 
not recognize me." , 

On reaching the lamp, Guy took off his hat, so that the 
light should fall on his face, waited for a minute, and then 
replaced it. As soon as he did so a slightly-built lad came 
up to him. 

" Were you not at the fair by the river to-day, sir, and 
are you not expecting someone to meet you here?" 

" That is so, lad. If you will tell me who I am expecting 
I shall know that he has sent you, though, indeed, I looked 
to meet himself and not a messenger." 

"Montepone," the lad said. 

"That is right. Why is he not here himself t" 

"He received a messt^e before starting that one whose 
orders he could not neglect would call upon him this even- 
ing, and he therefore sent me to the rendezvous. I have 
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been looking anxioualy for you, but until now liad not seen 
you." 

"I have a companion with me; being a stranger here in 
Paris, I did not care to be wandering throi^h the streets 
alone. He is a countryman o( mine, and can be trusted." 

"It is indeed dangerous to be out alone. It is seldom 
that I am in the streets after dark, but the doctor came 
with me and placed me in a corner of the porch, and then 
returned by himself, telling me to stir not until I saw you; 
and that should you not come, or should I not be able to 
make you out, I was to remain until he came for me even 
if I waited until morning." 

"I will fetch my follower," Guy said, "and am ready 
to accompany you." 

The lad was evidently unwilling to be left there for a 
moment alone, and he walked back with Guy to the buttress 
where the archer was standing. 

" Ttua is our guide, Tom," Ouy said, as the archer stepped 
out to join him; "the person I expected was unable to 
come himself. Now, lad, I am ready ; you see we are well 



The boy nodded, evidently reassured by the bulk of the 
archer, and was about to step on ahead of them, when Guy 
said, "You had best walk with us. If you keep in front, it 
will seem as if you wore guiding us, and that would point 
us out at once as strangers. Is it far to the place you ard 
taking us tot" 

" A short quarter of an hour's walk, sir." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THB STREETS OF PARIS. 

THEY crossed the bridge to the right bank of the river, 
and followed the atream down for some distance. 
Passing through some narrow lanes, they presently emerged 
into a atxeet of higher pretensions, and stopped at the door 
of a small house wedged in between two of much larger 
size. The boy took a key from his girdle, opened the door, 
and entered. 

"Stand here a moment, I pray you," he said; "I will 
fetch a light." 

In a few seconds he appeared with a lantern. He shut 
and barred the door, and then led the way upstAirs and 
showed them into a small but well-fumished room, which 
was lighted by a hanging lamp. He then went to a buffet, 
brought out a flask of wine and two goblets, and said: 
" Will it please you to be seated and to help yourselves to 
the wine ; my master may possibly be detained for some 
little time before he is able to see you." Then he went out 
and closed the door behind him. 

"It is evident, Tom," Guy said, as he took off his bat 
and cloak, and seated himself, "that the doctor has a good 
idea of making himself comfortable. Sit down, we may 
have to wait some time." 

"Do you think that it will be safe to touch the wine, 
Master Guy! perchance it may be dni^ed." 

"Why should it beT" Guy asked. "We are not such 
important personages that anyone can desire to make away 
with us. I am convinced that the doctor was in earnest 
when he told me that story that I repeated to you this 
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ov«Ding. It ie possible that he ma; not be able to give us 
as much information as he eaid, but that he means well by 
us I am certain; and I think we may be sure that his wine 
is aa good as his apartments are comfortable." 

This turned out to be the case; the wine was excellent, 
and the archer soon laid aside any doubt he might have 
entertained. From time to time steps could be heard in 
the apartment above, and it was evident that it was here 
that the interview between the doctor and his visitor was 
taking place. Presently a ring was heard below. 

"Another visitor," Guy said Getting up, he slightly 
drew aside a thick curtain that hung before a casement, a 
moment later he let it fall f^ain. "There are two men- 
at^trms standing on the other side of the street and one 
at the door." He heard the door opened, then the boy's 
step was heard on the staurs, two or three minutes later 
there was a movement above and the sound of the foot- 
steps of two men coming down. Presently the outside 
door closed, two or three minutes elapsed; then the door 
opened and the Italian entered. 

" I regret that I have kept you so long," he said courte- 
ously, "but my visitor was not to be got rid of hastily. 
It was a lady, and there is no hurrying ladies. When a 
man comes in, I have already ascertained what he desires 
to know; be listens to my answer and takes his departure. 
A woman, on the contrary, has a thousand things to ask, 
and for the most part they are questions quite beyond my 
power to answer." 

" I have, as you see. Signer Montepone, brought my tall 
countryman with me; as you noticed me, I doubt not for a 
moment that you also marked him when we entered the city. 
Knowing nothing of the ways of Paris, but having heard 
that the streets were very unsafe after dark, I thought it 
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best to bring him witb me ; and I am indeed glad that I did 
BO, for we met with several very rough-looking characters on 
our way to Notre Dame, and had I been alone I might 
have had trouble." 

"You did quite right," the Italian said; "I regretted 
afterwards that I did not myself advise yon to bring some 
one with you, for indeed it is not safe for one man to go 
abroad alone after dark. And now, will you accompany 
me upstairs; this tall fellow will doubtless be able to pass 
the time with that flaak of wine until you return." 

" He should be able to do so," Guy said with a smile, 
" for indeed it is the best wine I have tasted, so far aa my 
judgment goes, since I crossed the Channel, and indeed the 
beet I have ever tasted." 

" Tis good wine. I received a cask of it from the grower, 
a Butgundian noble, who had, as he believed, gained some 
advantage from following my advice." 

The man led the way upstairs. The room he entered 
there was much larger than that which they had left, extend- 
ing over the whole floor. It was draped similarly to that 
in the booth, but was far more handsomely and elaborately 
got up. The hangings were of heavy cloth sprinkled with 
stars, the ceiling was blue with gold stars, a planisphere and 
astrolabe stood in the centre of the room, and a charcoal 
fire burned in a brazier beside them. A pair of huge bate 
with outstretched wings hung by wires from the ceiling, 
their white teeth glistening in the Hght of four lamps on 
stands, some six feet high, one in each comer of the room. 
The floor was covered with a dark Eastern carpet, a large 
chair with a footstool in front stood at a short distance from 
the phuusphere; at one end was a massive table on which 
were retorts, glass globes, and a variety of apparatus new 
to Guy. At the other end of the room there was a frame 
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some eight feet square on which a white Bheet was stretched 
Ughtly. 

" Now, Master Guy," the Italian said, "firstly, I beg you to 
give me the date of your birth and if powible the hour, for 
I would for my own information if not for yours, cast your 
horoscope. I like to know for my own satisfaction, as far 
as may be, the future of those with whom I have to deal 
If I perceive that misfortunes and perhaps death threaten 
them, it is clearly of no use my entering into relations with 
them. In your case, of course, it is with your mistress that 
lam chiefly concerned; still as your fortunes are at present 
so closely mixed up with hers, I may learn something of 
much utility to me from your horoscope." 

"I was bom on the 8th of December, 1394, and shall be 
therefore seventeen in a fortnight's time. I was bom a few 
minutes after midnight, for I have heard my mother say 
that the castle bell had sounded but a few minutes before I 
was bom. She said that she had been anxious about it, 
because an old woman had predicted that if she ever had a 
child bom on the 7th day of the month, it would be in 
every way unfortunate; so my mother was greatly pleased 
that I had escaped the consequences predicted." 

"And now," the Italian went on, having made a note in 
his tablets, "what said your ladyt" 

" She bid me say, sir, that she was very sensible of the 
advantage that it would be to her to receive news or warning 
from one so well informed as yourself; and that she on her 
part promises that she will befriend and protect your 
daughter should you at any time bring her to her castle in 
England, or should she come alone with such tokens from 
you as that she might be known; and this promise my 
lady vows on the sacraments to keep." 

"Then we are in agreement," the Italian said; "and right 
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glad am I to know that should aught bofal) me, my daughter 
will be in such good hands. As (ar as worldlj means are 
concerned her future is assured, for I have laid out much of 
the money I have received in jewels of value, which will 
produce a sum that will be an ample dowry for her. N'ow 
I can give you some news. The Duke of Berri with the 
queen came two days since from Melun to Gorbeil, and 
Louis of Bavaria came on here yesterday to the Duke of 
Aquitaine with a message to Burgundy and to the butchers, 
asking that they would allow him to attend the queen to 
Paris, and that she might reside in his house of Naale. 
Burgundy was minded to grant her leave, hut at a meeting 
of the chiefs of the guild of butchers this afternoon they 
resolved to refuse the request; and this evening they have 
broken every door and window of the Duke of Bern's house, 
and committed great damages there, so that it should not be 
habitable; they resolved that Berri should not enter Paris, 
but that the queen might come. I hear that it has been 
determined that the king shall be placed in the Louvre, 
where the citizens of Paris can keep guard over him and 
prevent any attempt by the Orleaniats to carry him away. 

"All this will make no difference to your mistress directly ; 
the point of it is that the power of these butchers, with whom 
go the guild of skinners and others, is so increasing that even 
the Duke of Burgundy is forced to give in to them. Some 
of the other guilds and the greater part of the respectable 
traders are wholly opposed to these men. They themselves 
may care little whether Orleans or Burgundy sways the 
court and the king, but this usurpation of the butchers, 
who have behind them the scum of Paris, is regarded as a 
danger to the whole city, and the feeling may grow into so 
hot a rage that there may be serious rioting in the streets. 
I tell you this that you may be prepared. Assuredly the 
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butchers are not likely to interfere with any save snch of 
the townspeople as they may deem hoetile to them, and no 
harm would intentionally be done to her or to any other 
hostage of Burgundy. But the provost of the silversmiths is 
one of those who withstands them to the best of his power, 
and should tnattere come to serious noting his house might 
be attacked. The leaders of the butchers' guild would be 
glad to see him killed, and their followers would still more 
like to have the sacking of his rich magazine of silver goods 
and the spoiling of his furniture. 

"I say not that things are likely to come to that yet, but 
there is no telling how far they may be carried. It is hut a 
dark cloud in the distance at present, but it may in time 
burst into a storm that will deluge the streets of Paris with 
blood. I may tell you that, against you as English there is no 
strong feeling at present among the Burgundians, for I am 
informed that the duke has taken several bodies of English 
archers into his pay, and that at Soissons and other towns 
he has enlisted a score or two of these men. However, I 
am sure to gain information long before matters come to 
any serious point, except a sudden outbreak arise from a 
street broil. I may tell you that one result of the violence 
of the butchers to-day may be to cause some breach between 
them and the Burgundian nobles, who are, I am told, greatly 
incensed at their refusing to give permission to the Duke of 
Bern to come here after Burgundy had acceded to his request, 
and that these fellows should venture to damage the hotel 
of one of the royal dukes seemed to them to be still more 
intolerable. The Duke of Burgundy may truckle to these 
fellows, but his nobles will strongly resent their interference 
and their ant^nt insolence, and the duke may find that if 
he is to retain their support he will have to throw over that 
of these turbulent citizens. Moreover, their conduct adds 
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d&ily to the strength of the Orleanista among the citizens, 
uid if a strong Armagnac force approaches Paris they will 
be hailed by no Bmall portion of the citizens as deliverers." 

"In truth I can veil understand, Signor Montepone, 
that the nobles should revolt against this association with 
butchers and skinners; 'tis past all bearing that fellows like 
these should thus meddle in public affiiirs." 

"The populace of PariB has ever been turbulent," the 
Italian replied. "In this it resembles the cities of Flanders, 
and the butchers are ever at the bottom of all tumulte. 
Now I will introduce my daughter to you; it is well that 
you should know her, for in case of need she may serve as 
a messenger, and it may be that I may some day ask yon 
to present her to your lady." 

Reopened the door. "Katarina!" he said without raising 
his voice, and at once a girl came running up from the floor 
below. 

"This is my daughter, Master Aylmer; you have seen 
her before." 

Ratarin^ was a girl of some fourteen years of age. She 
was dressed in black, and was tall and slight. Her com- 
plexion was fairer than that of her father, and she already 
gave promise of considerable beauty. Guy bowed to her 
as she made her reverence while her face lit up with an 
amused smile. 

" Your father says I have seen you before, signora, but 
in sooth I know not where or how, since it was but this 
morning that I arrived in Paris." 

"We parted but half an hour since, monsieur." 

"Partedl" Guy repeated with a puzzled expression on his 
face. "Surely you are jesting with me." 

"Do you not recognize my messenger!" the Italian said 
with a smile. "My daughter is my assistant. In a busiQeBs 
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like mine one cannot trust a stranger to do one service, and 
as a boy she could come and go unmarked when she carries 
a message to persons of quality. She looks a saucy page in 
the daytime when she goes on the business, but after night- 
fall she is dressed as you saw her this evening. As a girl 
she could not traverse the streets unattended, and I am 
far too busy to bear her company; but aa a boy she can go 
where she likes, and indeed it is only when we are alone, 
and there ia little chance of my having visitors, that she 
appears in her proper character." 

" You must be very courageous, signora," Guy said; "but, 
indeed, I can well imagine that you can pass where you will 
without anyone suspecting you to be a girl, for the thought 
that this was so never entered my head." 

"I am so accustomed to the disguise," she said, " that I 
feel more comfortable in it than dressed as I now am, and 
it is much more amusing to be able to go about as I like 
than to remain all day cooped up here when my father is 
abroad." 

"And now, Master Aylmer, that you have made my 
daughter's acquaintance, and I have told you what news 
I have gathered, it needs not that I should detain you 
longer) the hour is getting late already, and your lady 
may well be getting anxious at your absence. Can you 
readt" 

"Yes, aignor; the priest at my lady's castle in England, 
of which my father is castellan (luring my lord's absences, 
instructed me." 

"It is well; for sometimes a note can be slipped into a 
hand when it would not be aafe to deliver a message by 
word of mouth. From time to time if there be anything 
new you shall hear from me, but there will be no occasion 
for you to come hither again unless there is something of 
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importance on which I may deaire to have speech with you, 
or you with me. Eemain here, Katarina, until my return; 
I will gee monsieur out, and bar the door after him." 

Passing downstaira Guy looked in at the room where 
he had left the archer. The latter sprung to hii feet as he 
entered with a somewhat dazed expresBJon on Mb face, for 
indeed, he had fallen off into a sound sleep. 

" We are going now, Tom," Guy said. "I have concluded 
my business with this gentleman. We will not go back the 
way we came," he went on, as they issued into the street, 
" for I am sure we should never find our way through those 
alleys. Let us keep along here until we come to a broader 
street leading the way we wish to go; fortunately, with the 
river to our left) we cannot go very far wrong," 

They presently came to a street leading tn the desired 
direction. They had scarcely entered it when they heard 
ahead of them the sound of a fray. A loud cry arose, and 
there Was a clashing of sword-blades. 

"Gome on, Tom!" Guy said; "it may be that some 
gentleman is attacked by these ruffians of the Btreete." 

Starting off at a run, they soon arrived at the scene of 
combat, the features of which ibey were able to see by 
the light of the lamp that hung in the centre of the street. 
A man was standing in a narrow doorway, which prevented 
his being attacked except in front, and the step on which 
be stood gava him a slight advantage over his adversaries. 
These were nearly a dozen in number, and were evidently, 
as Guy had supposed, street ruffians of the lowest class. 
Without heBitation Guy and the archer fell upon them, 
with a shout of encouragement to the defender of the 
doorway, who was evidently sorely pressed. Tom's quarter- 
staff sent two of the men rolling on the ground almost 
before they realized that they were attacked, while Guy 
(ksso) , I 
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ran another through the body. For a moment the aesaOants 
scattered, but then, seeing that they were attacked by only 
two men, they fell upon them with fury. 

Guy defended himself stoutly, but he would have fared 
badly had it not been for the efforts of Long Tom, whose 
staff descended with such tremendous force upon the heads 
of his assailante that it broke down their guard, and sent 
man after man on to the pavement Guy himself received 
a sharp wound in the shoulder, but cut down another 
of his assailants; and the defender of the door, leaving 
his post of vantage, now joined them, and in a couple of 
minutes but four of the assailants remained on their feet, 
and these, with a shout of dismay, turned and took to their 
heels. Guy had now time to look at the gentleman to whose 
assistance he had so opportunely arrived. As the latter 
took off his hat he saw that the stranger was but a year or 
two older than himself. 

"By our Lady, sir," the young man said, "you arrived 
at a lucky moment, for I could not much longer have kept 
these ruffians at bay. I have to thank you for my life, 
which, assuredly, they would have taken, especially as I 
had disposed of two of their comrades before you came up. 
May I ask to whom I am so indebted 1 I am Count Charles 
d'Estoumel." 

"My name is Guy Aylmer, sir; I am the son of Sir 
Jamas Aylmer, an English knight, and am here as the 
esquire of Dame Margaret de Villeroy, who arrived but this 
morning in Paris." 

"And who is this stalwart fellow whose staff has done 
more execution than both our sword-bladest" the young 
count asked; "verily it rose and fell like a flail on a 
thrashing-floor. " 

" He is one of Dame Margaret's retainers, and the captain 
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of a band of archers in her service, but is at present here as 
<m6 of her meD-at-amifl." 

"In truth I envy her so stout a retainer. Good fellow, 
I have to thank you much, as well as Monsieur Ouy Ayhner, 
for your assistance." 

" One is always glad of an opportunity to stretch one's 
arms a bit when there is but a good excuse for doing so," 
the archer said; "and one needs no better chance than 
when one sees a gentleman attacked by such scum as these 
ruffians," and he motioned to the men lying stretched on 
the ground. 

"Ah, you are English!" D'Estoumel said with a slight 
smile at Tom's very broken French. "I know all about 
you now," he went on, turning to Guy. " I was not present 
to-day when your lady had audience with Burgundy, but I 
heard that an English dame had arrived, and that the duke 
came but badly out of the encounter in words with her. 
But we had best be moving on or we may have the watch 
on us, and we should be called upon to account for these 
ten fellows lying here. I doubt not but half of them are 
only stunned and will soon make off, the other six will have 
to be carried away. We have a good account to give of 
ourselves, but the watch would probably not trouble them- 
selves to ask any questions, and I have no fancy for spending 
a night locked up in the cage with perhaps a dozen un- 
savoury malefactors. Which way does your course li^ 
sirl" 

" We are lodged at the house of Maltre Leroiix, provost 
of the silversmiths." 

" Then you are going in the wrong direction. You return 
up this street, then turn to your right; his house is in the 
third street to the left. I shall do myself the honour of 
calling in the morning to thank you more folly for the 
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service you h&ve rendered me, vhicli, should it ever &I1 into 
my power, you can count on my returning. My way now 
lies in the opposite direction." 

After mutual salutes they parted, and Guy followed the 
directions given to them. 

"That was a sharp skinmsh, Master Guy," Long Tom 
said contentedly; "the odds were just enough to make it 
interesting. Did you escape scatheleesl" 

"Not alt<^ether, Tom, I had a sword-thrust in my 
shoulder; but I can do with it until I get back, when I 
will get you to bandage it for rae." 

"That will I; I did not get so much as a scratch. A 
quarter-staff is a rare weapon in a fight like that, for you 
can keep well out of the reach of their swords. In fait^ I 
have not had so pleasant an exercise since that fight Dickon 
and I had in the marketplace at Winchester last Lammas 
fair." 

"I am afraid Dame Margaret will scold us for getting 
into a fray." 

"Had it not been for your wound we need have said 
nothing about it; but you may be sure that you will have 
to carry your arm in a sling for a day or two, and she will 
want to know the ins and outs of the matter." 

"I think the affair has been a fortiuiate one, for it has 
obtained for me the friendship of a young Burgundian 
noble. Friendless as we are here, this is no slight matter, 
and I by no means grudge the amount of blood I have lost 
for such a gain. There is a light in Dame Margaret's case- 
ment; she said that she should sit up till my return, and 
would herself let me in, for the household would be asleep 
two hours ago; and as Maltre Leroux and his wife have 
shown themselves so kindly disposed towards us, she should 
not like the household disturbed at such an hour. I was to 
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whistle a note or two of Richard Mon Boi, and she would 
know that we were without." 

He whistled a bar or two of the air, they saw a shadow 
cross the casement, then the light disappeared, and in a 
minute they heard the bolts undrawn and the door opened. 

"You are late, Guy," she said; "I have been expecting 
you this hour past Why, what has happened to youl" 
she broke off as she saw his face. 

"It is but a trifle, lady," he said; "a sword-thrust in 
the shoulder, and a little blood. Long Tom will bind it 
up. Our delay was caused partly by the fact that the 
Italian was engaged, and it was half an hour before I could 
see him. Moreover, we had been kept at the trysting- 
place, as the guide did not rec<^ize me owing to Tom 
being with me; and lastly, we were somewhat delayed by 
the matter that cost me this sword-thrust^ which I in no 
way grudge, since it has gained for us a fnend who may be 
useful." 

Tom hod by this time barred the door and had gone 
upstairs. "I am disappointed in you, Guy," Dame Mar- 
garet said severely when they entered the room, "I told 
you to keep yourself free from frays of all kinds, and here 
you have been engaged in one before we have been twelve 
hours in Paris." 

"I crave your pardon, madam, but it is not in human 
nature to stand by without drawing a sword on behalf of a 
young gentleman defending himself against a dozen cut- 
throats. I am sure that in such a case your ladyship would 
be the first to bid me draw and strike in. The matter did 
not last three minutes. Tom disposed of six of them with 
his quarter-staff, the gentleman had killed two before we 
arrived, and I managed to dispose of two others, the rest 
took to their heels. The young gentleman was Count 
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Charles d'Estournel; he is, aa it aeenu, in the Duke of 
Burgundy's train; and as we undmibtedly saved hiB life, he 
may turn out a. good and useful friend." 

"You are right, Guy; I spoke perhaps too hastily. And 
now about the other matter." 

Ouy told her all that had taken place. 

"And what is this man likel" she asked when he had 
concluded. 

" Now that I saw him without the astrologer's robe and 
in his ordinary costume he seemed to me a very proper 
gentleman," Guy replied. "He is my height or thereabouts, 
grave in face and of good presence. I have no doubt that 
he is to be trusted, and he has evidently resolved to do all 
in his power to aid you, should it be necessary to do so. 
He would scarce have introduced his daughter to me had it 
not been aa" 

"He must be a strange man," Dame Mai^ret said 
thoughtfully. 

"He is certainly no common man, lady. Aa I have 
told you, he believes thoroughly in his science, and but 
adopts the costume in which I first saw him and the rdle of 
a quack vendor of nostrums in order that bis real professioQ 
may not be known to the public, and so bring him in colli- 
sion with the church." 

"It seems to me, Ouy," Dame Margaret said the next 
morning, "that as you have already made the acquaintance 
of a young French noble, and may probably meet with 
others, 'twiD be best that, when we have finished our break- 
fast, you should lose no time in sallying out and providing 
yourself with suitable attire. Spare not money, for my 
piu^e is very fulL Get yourself a suit in which you can 
accompany me fitly if I again see the duke, or, as is possible, 
have an interview with the queen. Get two others, the one 
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A quiet one, and not likely to attract notice, for your ordinary 
wear; the other a more handsome one, to wear when you go 
into the company of the young men of station like this 
Burgundian noble whom you succoured last night. Your 
father being a knight, you may well, as the esquire of my 
lord, hold your head as high as other young esquires of 
good family in the train of French nobles." 

On Agnes and Charlie coming into the room, the latter 
exclaimed, " Why have you got your arm in a scarf, Quy 1" 

"He was in a fray last night, Charlie. He and Tom 
came upon a number of ruffians fighting & young gentleman, 
so they joined in and helped him, and Quy was wounded 
in the shoulder." 

"Did they beat the bad men, mother 1" 

" Yes, dear; Guy had taken a sword with him, as it was 
after dark, and Tom had his quarter-staff." 

"Then the others can have had no chance," Charlie said 
decidedly. " I have often seen Long Tom playing with the 
quarter-etAff, and he could beat anyone in the castle. I 
warrant he laid about him well. I should have liked to 
have been there to have seen it, mother." 

"It will be a good many years yet, Charlie, before you 
will be old enough to go out after dark in such a place aa 
Paris." 

"But I saw real fighting at the castle, mother, and I am 
sure I was not afraid even when the cannon made a great 
noise." 

" No, you behaved very well, Charlie; hut it is one thing 
to be standing on the top of a keep and another to be in 
the streeta when a fray is going on all round." 

" Did you kill anyone, Guy !" the boy asked eagerly. 

"Some of them were wounded," Guy replied, "but I 
cannot say for certain that anyone was killed." 
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"They oaght to b« killed, theae bad men who attack 
people in the street. If I were King of France I would 
have all their heads chopped off." 

"It is not so easy to catch them, Charlie. When the 
watch come upon them when they are doing such things 
there is not much mercy shown to them." 

As soon as breakfast was over Ouy went out, after learn- 
ing from Maltre Lerouz the address of a tradesman who 
generally kept a stock of garments in store, in readiness 
for those passing through Paris, who might not have time 
to stop while clothes were specially made for them. He 
returned in the course of an hour, followed by a boy carry- 
ing a wooden case with the clothes that he hod bought. He 
had been fortunate in getting two suits which fitted him 
perfectly. They had been made for a young knight who 
had been despatched by the duke to Flanders just after he 
had been measured for them, and the tailor said that he 
was glad to sell them, as for aught he knew it might be 
weeks or even months before the knight returned, and he 
could make other suits for him at his leisure. Thus he was 
provided at once with his two best suita; for the other he 
had been measured, and it was to be sent in a couple of 
days. On hia return he went straight to his room, and 
attired himself in readiness to receive the visit of Count 
Charles d'EstourneL 

The suit consisted of an orange-coloured doublet coming 
down to the hips, with puce sleeves; the trousers were blue, 
and fitting closely to the legs; the shoes were of the great 
length then in fashion, being some eighteen inches from 
the heel to the pointed toe. The court suit was similar 
in make, but more handsome — the doublet, which was of 
crimson, being embroidered with gold; the closely-fitting 
trousers were striped with light blue and black; the cap 
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with the suit in which he was now dressed was yellow, 
Uiat with the court Buit crimson, and both were high and 
conical, resembling a sugar-loaf in shape. From his sword- 
belt he carried a light straight sword, instead of the heavier 
one that would be carried in actual warfare, and on the 
right side was a long dagger. 

Charlie clapped his hands as he entered the sitting-room. 

"That will do very well, Master Esquire," Dame Mar- 
garet said with a smile; " truly you look as well fitted as if 
they had been made for you, and the colours are weU chosen." 

Guy told her how he had obtained theuL 

" You are very fortunate," she said, " and this afternoon, 
when I mean to tahe a walk to see the city, I shall feel that 
I am well escorted with you by my side." 

"Shall you take us, motherl" Charlie asked anxiously. 

" I intend to do so. You are so accustomed to be in the 
open air that you would soon pine if confined here, though 
indeed the air outside is but close and heavy compared with 
that at home. I have been speaking to Master Leroux 
while you have been away, and he tells me that a post goes 
once a week to Lille, and that he will send a letter for me to 
Sir Eustace under cover to a worthy trader of that town, 
who will forward it thence to Villeroy by a messenger. 
Therefore I shall write this morning; my lord will be 
pleased indeed to learn that we are so comfortably bestowed 
here, and that there is do cause for any uneasiness on his 
part." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



TTTHILE Dame Margaret wa£ Bpeakuig to Ouy, one of 
TT the servitors came up with word that Count Charles 
d'Estoumel was below desinng to speak with Master Guy 
Aylmer. 

"Show the count up. Or no, you had best go down 
youreelf to receive him, Guy. Pray him to come up with 
you; it will be more fitting." 

Guy at once went down. 

"So this is my saviour of last night," the Count said 
gaily as Guy joined him. " I could scarce get a view of 
your face then, as the lamps give euch a poor light, and I 
should hardly have known you again. Besides, you were 
wrapped up in your cloak. But you told me that you 
were an esquire, and I see that you carry a sword. I want 
to take you out to introduce you to some of my friends. 
Can you accompany me nowl" 

"I shall do so willingly, Count; but fint will you allow 
me to present you to my lady mistress t She prayed me to 
bring you up to her apartments." 

"That shall I right willingly; those who were present 
yesterday speak of her as a noble lady." 

They went upetairs t<^ther. 

" My lady, this is Count Charles d'Estoumel, who deeires 
me to present him to you." 

"I am glad to meet you, Sir Count," Dame Margaret 
said, holding out her hand, which he raised to his lips, 
"seeing that my esquire. Master Guy Aylmer, was able to 
render you some slight service last night. This is my 
daughter Agnes, and my son Charles." 
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"The serrice w&b by no means a slight one," the young 
Count said, returning a doep salute that Agnea and Charlie 
made to him, " unless indeed you consider that my life is a 
valueless one, for assuredly without his aid and that of your 
tall retainer, my father would have been childless this 
morning. I was indeed in sore plight when they arrived; 
my arm was tiring, and I could not have defended myself 
very much longer against such odds, and as I had exaspe- 
rated them by hilling two of their comrades, I should have 
received no mercy at their hands. In my surprise at being 
so suddenly attacked I even fot^ot to raise a shout for 
the watch, though it is hardly likely that they would have 
heard me had I done so; the lazy knaves are never on the 
spot when they are wanted. However, we gave the ruffians 
a lesson that those of them who escaped are not Hkely to 
forget readily, for out of the fourteen who attacked me we 
accounted for ten, of whom your retainer levelled no leas 
than six with that staff of his, and I doubt whether any of 
the other four came off scatheless. I imagine that those 
levelled by your retainer got up and made off, — that is, if 
they recovered their senses before the watch came, — but I 
am sure that the other four will never steal pouch or cut 
throat in future. Tis a shame that these rascals are suffered 
to interfere with honest men, and it would be far better if 
the city authorities would turn their attention to ridding 
the streets of these peste instead of meddling with things 
Uiat in no way concern them." 

"It would no doubt be much wiser," Dame Margaret 
replied; "but since their betters are ever quarrelling among 
themselves, we can hardly wonder that the citiiens do not 
attend to their own business." 

"No doubt you are right," the young count said with a 
smUe; "but it is the highest who set the bad example, and 
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we their vassals cannot but follow them, though I my self 
would far rather draw my sword against the enemies of 
France than against my countrymen. But methinks," and 
here he laughed, "the example of the wars that England has 
80 often waged with Scotland might well cause you to take 
a lenient view of our misdoings." 

" I cannot gainsay you there, Sir Count, and truly those 
quarreb have caused more dami^e to England than your 
disputes between Burgundy and Orleans have, so far, in- 
flicted on France; but you see I am a sufferer in the one case 
and not in the other. Even now I am ignorant why I have 
been brought here. There is a truce at present between 
England and France, and assuredly there are more English 
in the service of nobles of Burgundy than in those of 
Orleans, and at any rate I have seen no reason why there 
can at present be any doubt at all of the conduct of my 
lord, who has but lately defended his castle against the 
followers of Orleans." 

"So I have heard, madame, and I know that there are 
some of my friends who think that Duke John has behaved 
hardly in the matter; but he seldom acts without reason, 
though it may not be always that one which he assigns for 
any action." Then, changing the subject, he went on. "I 
have come to take Master Ouy for a walk with me, and to 
introduce him to some of my friends. My father is absent 
at present, but on his retudh he will, I know, hasten to ex- 
press his gratitude. I trust that you can spare your esquire 
to go out with me." 

"Certainly, so that he does but return in time to escort 
me for a walk through the streets this afternoon." 

" I will be sure to come back, madam," Guy said. " You 
have but to say the hour at which you will start; but indeed 
I think that I shall probably be in to dinner at one." 
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"I cannot Bee," Guy said, when he had sallied out with 
the young count, " why they should have called upon Sir 
Eustace to furnish hostages. As the Duke of Burgundy has 
English archers in his pay, and France is at truce with Eng- 
land, there seems less reason than at other times to demand 
sureties of his loyalty, especially as he has shown that he 
is in no way well disposed to the Annagnacs." 

"Between ourselves, Quy, I think that the duke in no 
way expected that hostages would be given, and that he was 
by no means well pleased when a messenger arrived from 
the herald to say that he was returning with your lady and 
her children. What was his intention I know not, but in 
times like these it is necessary sometimes to reward faithful 
followers or to secure doubtful ones, and it may be that he 
would have been glad to have had the opportunity of find- 
ing so fair a castle and estate at his disposal. You know 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb; a poor excuse is deemed 
sufficient at all times in France when there is a great noble 
on one side and a simple knight on the other, and I reckon 
that th& duke did not calculate upon the willingness of your 
Sir Eustace to pennit hie wife and children to come here, or 
upon the Dame's willingness to do so, and in no way ex- 
pected matters to turn out as they have done, for there is 
now no shadow of excuse for him to meddle with Villeroy. 
Indeed, I question whether the condition about hostages 
was of his devising; but it may well be that the king or the 
queen wished it inserted, and Ike, thinking that there was no 
chance of that alternative being accepted, yielded to the wish. 
Mind, all this is not spoken from my own knowledge, but I 
did hear that Duke John was much put out when he found 
that the hostages were coming, and there was some laughter 
among us at the duke being for once outwitted." 

"Then you do not love him overmuch, Countl" 
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" He ia our lord, Gay, and we are bouDd to 6ght in his 
cause, bnt our vovs of fealty do not include the word love. 
The duke his father was a noble prince, just and honourable, 
and he was loved as well as honoured. Duke John is a 
different man altogether. He is brave, as he proved in 
Hungary, and it may be said that he is vise, but his wisdom 
is not of the kind that Burgundian nobles love. It might 
have been wise to remove Orleans from his path, although 
I doubt it, but it was a dastardly murder all the same; and 
although we are bound to support him, it alienated not a 
few. Then he condescends to consort with these sorry 
knaves the butchers, and others of low estate, to take them 
into his counsels, and to thrust them upon us, at which, 
I may tell you, there is grievous discontent. All this is 
rank treason to the duke, I have no doubt, but it is true 
nevertheless. Here we are at our first stopping-place. This 
is a salte ^armea; it is kept by a Burgundian master, who 
has with him two or three of the best swordsmen in France, 
and here a number of us meet every morning to learn 
tricks of fence, and to keep ourselves in good exercise, 
which indeed one soi-ely needs in this city of Paris, where 
there is neither hawking nor hunting nor jousting nor any 
other kind of knightly sport, every one being too busily 
in earnest to think of amusement Several of my best 
friends are sure to be here, and I want to introduce you 
to them." 

When they entered the salon they found some thirty 
young knights and nobles gathered. Two or three pairs in 
helmet and body-armour were fighting with blimted swords, 
others were vaulting on to a saddle placed on a framework 
roughly representing a high war-horse; one or two were 
swinging heavy maces, whirling them round their beads 
and bringing them down occasionally upon great sand-bags 
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aix feet high, while otheni were seated on benches resting 
themselves after their exercises. D'Estourael's arrival was 
greeted with a shout, and eeverat of those disengaged at 
once came over to him. 

"Laggard!" one exclaimed, "what excuse have you to 
make for coming so latot I noted not that De Jouvaux's 
wine had mounted into your head last night, and surely the 
duke cannot have had need of your valuable services this 
morning!" 

" Neither one nor the other befell, D'Estelle. But first let 
me introduce to you all my friend Guy Aylmer, an English 
gentleman, the son of a knight of that country, and himself 
an eaquire of Sir Eustace de Villeroy. I am sure you will 
welcome him when I toll you that he saved my life last 
night when attacked by a band of cut-throats. Guy, these 
are my friends Count Pierre d'Estelle, Count Walter de 
Veaoul, the Sieur John de Perron, and the Knights Louis de 
Lactre, Sir Reginald Poupart, Sir James Regnier, Sir Thomas 
d' Autre, and Sir Philip de Noisies." 

"I can assure you of our friendship," the first-named of 
these gentlemen said cordially to Guy, "for indeed you 
have rendered us all a service in thus saving to us our 
friend D'Eetoumel. Tell us how the matter occurred, 
Charlesj in sooth, we shall have to take these ruffians of 
Paris in hand. 80 long as they cut each other's throate no 
great harm is done, but if they take to cutting ours it is 
time to give them a leeaon." 

" The matter was simple enough," D'Estoumel said. " As 
yoa know, it was lato before we broke up at De Jouvaux's 
last night, for I heard it strike half-past ton by the bell of 
St. Germain as I sallied out. I was making my way home 
hke a peaceful citizen, when two men came out from a 
narrow lane and stumbled roughly across me. Deeming 
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that they were drunk, I struck one a buffet on the side of 
his head and stretched him in the gutter." 

"That was not like a peaceful citizen, Charles," one of 
the others broke in. 

" Well, hardly, perhaps; but I forgot my character at the 
moment. However, an instant later there was a shout, and 
a dozen or so armed men poured out from the lane and fell 
upon me. I saw at once that I had been taken in a trap. 
Luckily there was a deep doorway close by, eo I sprang 
into it, and, drawing my sword, put myself in a posture of 
defence before they were upon me. I ran the first through 
the body, and that seemed to teach the others some caution. 
Fortunately the doorway was so deep that only two could 
assail me at once, and I held my ground for some time preUy 
fairly, only receiving a few scratches. Presently I saw an- 
other opening, and, parrying a thrust, I ran my sword 
through the fellow's throat. He fell with a loud outcry, 
which was fortunate, for it came to the ears of my friend 
here, and brought him and a stout retainer — a prodigiously 
tall fellow, with a staff longer than himself — to my aid. 
They were but just in time, for the ruffians, furious at the 
fall of another of their companions, were pressing me hotly, 
and slashing so furiously with their swords that it was as 
much as I could do to parry them, and had no time to 
thrust back in reply. My friend here ran two of them 
through, his tall companion levelled six to the ground with 
his staff, while I did what I could to aid them, and at last 
the four that remained still on their legs ran off. I believe 
they thought that the man with the staff was the Evil One 
himself, who had got tired of aiding them in their villainous 
enterprises." 

" It was ft narrow escape indeed, Charles," Count Walter 
de Vesoul said gravely, "and it was well for you that there 
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was that doorway hard by, or your brave friend would have 
found but your body when he came along. It is evident, 
gentlemen, that when we indulge in drinking partiee we 
must go home in couples. Of course, Charles, you must 
lay a complaint before the duke, and he must let the 
Parisians know that if they do not keep their cut-throats 
within bounds we will take to sallying out at night in 
parties and will cut down every man we find about the 
streeta." 

"I will lay my complaint^ hut I doubt if much good will 
come of it. The duke will speak to the provost of the 
butchers, and nothing will bo done." 

"Then we will take them in hand," the other said angrily. 
"If the Parisians won't keep order in their streets we will 
keep it for them. Such doings are intolerable, and we 
will make up parties to scour the streets at night Men 
passing peaceably along we shall not of course molest, but 
any parties of armed men we find about we will cut down 
without hesitation." 

"I shall be heartily glad to join one of the parties when- 
ever you are disposed, De Vesoul," D'Estoumel said. " Per- 
chance I may light on one or more of the four fellows who 
got away last night. Now I am ready to have a bout with 
swords." 

"We have all had our turn, Charles," the other said. 

"Then I must work with the mace," the count said. "My 
friend here, you see, did not come off as scatheless last night 
as I did, or else I would have asked him to have a bout 
with me. He held his own so well against two of them who 
feU on him tt^ther that I doubt not I should find him a 
sturdy adversary," 

" I fear not, Count," Guy said smiling. "I can use my 

sword, it is true, in English fashion, hut I know little of 

(«*«> K 
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feints and tricka with the sword euch as I am told are 
taught in your schools." 

" A little practice here will amend that," D'Estotimel Bald. 
"These things are well enough in a salk d^armes, and are use- 
ful when one man is opposed to another in a duel, but in a 
battle or miUe I fancy that they are of but little use, though 
indeed I have never yet had the chance of trying. We will 
introduce you to the master, and I hope that you will come 
here regularly; it will give real pleasure to alL This salon 
is kept up by the duke for our benefit, aod as you are one 
of his most presaingly invit«d guests you are certainly free 
of it." 

They wentupinabody to themaster. "Maltre Baudin," 
Count Charles said, "I have to introduce to you a gentleman 
who is our mutual friend, and who last night saved my life 
in a street brawL He Is at present an esquire of Sir Eustace 
de Villeroy, and has travelled hither with the knight's dame, 
who has come at the invitation of the duke. His father is 
an English knight, and as the friend of us all we trust that 
you will put him upon the list of your pupils." 

" I shall be pleased to do so, Count Charles, the more so 
since he has done you such service." 

"I am afraid that you will find ms a very backward 
pupil," Guy said. "I have been well taught in English 
fashion, but as you know, maltre, we were more famed for 
downright hard hitting than for subtlety and skill in arms." 

"Downright hard hitting is not to he despised," the 
master said, "and in a battle it is the chief thing of all; 
yet science is not to be regarded as useless, since it not only 
makes sword-play a noble pastime, but in a single combat it 
enables one who is physically weak to hold his own against 
a far stronger antagonist" 

"That I feel greatly, maltre. I shall be glad indeed of 
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lessons in the art, and as aoon as my shoulder is healed I 
shall take great pleasure in attending your school regularly, 
whenever my lady has no need of my presence. I am 
now in the position of the weak antagonist you speak of, 
and am therefore the more anxious to acquire the skill that 
will enable me to take my part in a conflict with full^rowa 
men." 

"You showed last night that you could do that," Counts 
Charles said with a smile. 

" Nay, men of that sort do not count," Guy said. " They 
are but rough swordsmen, and it was only their number 
that rendered them dangerous. There is little credit in 
holding one's own against ruffians of that kind." ' 

"Well, I will be lazy this morning," the young count 
said, "and do without my practice. Will you all come 
round to my rooms, gentlemen, and drink a glass or two of 
wine and make the better acquaintance of my friend 1 He is 
bound to be back at his lodgings by one, and therefore you 
need not be afraid that I am leading you into a carouse." 

Guy passed an hour in the count's lodgings and then 
returned to the provost's. The count accompanied him, 
saying that he had not yet seen his tall friend of the night 
before, and must personally thank him. Long Tom was 
called down, he being one of the two who had remained in 
for the morning. 

" I must thank you again for the service that you rendered 
me last night," the count said frankly, holding out his hand 
to the archer. " I hope that you will accept this ring in 
token of my gratitude ; I have had it enlarged this morning 
so that it may fit one of your strong fingers. It may be 
useful some day to turn into money should you find yourself 
in a pinch." 

" I thank you, sir," Tom sakL " I wiU wear it round my 
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neck, for in truth rings are not for the use of men in my 
condition. Aa to gratitude, I feel that it is rather the other 
way, for my arms were beginning to get stiff for want of 
use. I only wish that the fray had lasted a bit longer, for 
I had scarce time to warm to it, and I hope that the next 
time your lordship gets into trouble I may have the good 
luck to be near at hand again." 

"I hope you may, my friend; assuredly I could want no 
better helper." 

After the count had taken his leave Guy went upstairs 
and told Lady Margaret how he had spent the morning. 

" I am very glad to hear what you say about the fencing 
school, Guy; it will be good for you to have such training. 
And indeed 'tis well that you should have some employment, 
for time would hang but wearily on your hands were you 
to remain long caged up here. I shall be very glad for you 
to go. It will make no difference to us whether we take 
our walk in the morning or in the afternoon. " 

After dinner they went out. Guy escorted Dame Mar- 
garet, Agnes and Charlie followed, Long Tom and Jules 
Varoy bringing up the rear, both anned with swords and 
carrying in addition heavy cudgela First of all they visited 
the cathedral, where Dame Margaret and her daughter knelt 
for some time in prayer before one of the shrines; then 
crossing the bridge again they followed along the broad 
pavement between the foot of the walls and the river, which 
served aa a market, where hucksters of all sorts plied their 
trade; then entering the next gate on the wall they walked 
down the street to the Place de la Bastille, which had been 
finished but a few years. 

"Tis a gloomy place and a strong one," Dame Margaret 
said with a shiver as she looked at ite frowning towers; 
" the poor wretches who are once entombed there can have 
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but little hope of escape. Surely there cannot be so many 
state prisoners aa to need for their keeping, a building so 
Iai;ge as that. Still, with so turbulent a population as this 
of Paris, it doubtless needs a strong castle to hold them." 

" It seems to me, madame, that, though useful doubtless 
as a prison, the castle was never really built for that pur- 
pose, but as a stronghold to overawe Paris." 

"That may be so, Guy; at any rate I am glad that they 
did not use it as our place of detentiou instead of the house 
of Maltre Leroux." 

"They see well enough, madame, that you are more 
securely held than bolts and bars could detain you. I 
imt^ne that they would like nothing better than for you 
to get away back to Villeroy, since it would give them an 
excuse for an attack on the castle." 

"Doubtless that is so, Guy; I came freely, and I must 
stay freely until some change takes place that will leave it 
open to us to fly. But in sooth it seems to me that nothing 
short of ihe arrival of an English army could do that. 
Were the Armagnacs to get the better of the Buiguadians 
our position would be even worse than it is now." 

" That is true enough, madame, for the Burgundians have 
no cause of hostility whatever to Sir Eustace and you, 
while we' have given the Armagnacs good reasons for ill-will 
against us. Still, were they to come here it would be open 
to you to fly, for all Artois is Burgundian; and though the 
duke might not be able to hold his position here, Artois 
and Flanders would long be able to sustain themselves, and 
you would therefore be safe at Villeroy, for they would 
have other matters to attend to without meddling with 
those who only ask to be let alone. " 

On their way back from the Bastille they saw a crowd in 
the street and heard loud shouts. 
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" We had best turn off by this side street, madame," Ou; 
said; "doubtless it is a body of the ecoundrel butchers at 
their work of slaying some enemy under the pretext of his 
being an Orleanist. Do jou hear their shouts of ' Paris and 
Burgundyl'V 

Turning down a side street they made a circuit round 
the scene of the tumult, and then coming up into the main 
street again resumed their way. After walking a consider- 
able distance they came to a large building. 

" What place is this, Guy 1 " 

" It is the Louvre, madame. lb should be the abode of 
the King of France, but he is only sometimes lodged there; 
but often stays at one of the hotels of the great lords. These 
palaces are all fortified buildings. Our country caeUea are 
strong bub there ia no air of gloom about them ; these narrow 
streets and high houses seem to crush one down." 

" We will go back again, Guy; I do not think that I shall 
often go out in future." 

" You can take a boat on the river, madame, and row up or 
down into the country. They say it ia pretty; once fairly 
away from Paris, there are hills and woods and villages." 

" That may be pleasant. If they would but let me go 
and live in one of those quiet spots I should be as contented 
as it is possible for me to be away from my husband. 

" Nothing can be kinder than are Mattre Leroux and his 
wife, but one cannot but feel that one is a burden upon 
them. My hope ia that when the king comes to his senses 
I may be able to obtain an interview with him, and even if 
I cannot have leave to return to Villeroy I may be allowed 
to take up my abode outside the walla, or at any rate to 
obtain a quiet lodging for ourselves." 

For the next three weeks the time passed quietly. Guy 
went every morning to the mile d'armet, for his wound 
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being on his left shoulder he was able to use his sword arm 
as soon as it began to heal. 

"You underrated your eklll,'' the fencing-master said 
when he had given him his first lesson. "It is true that 
you do not know the niceties of aword-playing, but indeed 
you are so quick of eye and wrist that you can afford to do 
without them. Still, doubtless after a couple of months' 
practice here you will be bo far improved that he will need 
to be a good swordsman who holds his own with you." 

Guy paid only one visit during this time to the lodgings 
of the Italian. 

"You have not heard from me, Master Aylmer," the 
latter said, "because indeed there has been nothing of im- 
portance to tell you. The Armagnaos are, I hear, collecting 
a great army, and are likely ere long to march in this direc- 
tion. The butchers are becoming more and more unpopular 
and more and more violent; not a day parses but many 
citizens are killed by them under the pretence that they 
are Armagnacs, but really because they had ezpreased 
themselves, as hostile to the doings of these tyrants. I 
have cast your horoscope, and I find that the conjunction 
of the planets at your birth was eminently favourable. It 
seems to me that about this time you will pass through 
nuuiy perilous adventures, but you are destined to escape 
any dangers that threaten you. You will gain honour and 
renown, and come to fortune through a marriaga There 
are other things in your career that are uncertain, since I 
cannot tell at what date they are likely to occur and whether 
the planets that were favourable at your birth may again 
he in the ascendant; but, for as much as I have told you, I 
have no doubt whatever." 

"I thank you for the trouble that you have taken, Count 
UoDtepone," for Guy had now learned the rank that the 
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Italian held in his own country, "and can only trust that 
your predictions will be verified. I would rather win for- 
tune by my own hand than by marriage, though it will not 
come amiss." 

"Whatever way it may happen, you will be knighted," 
the astrologer said gravely, " after a great battle, and by 
the hand of a sovereign ; though by whom the battle will 
be fought and who the sovereign may be I cannot say, but 
methinks that it will be the English king." 

" That I can wish more than anything," Guy said warmly. 
"Fortune is good, but to be knighted by a royal hand 
would be an honour greater than any other that could 
befall me." 

" Bear your destiny in mind," the Italian said earnestly, 
"remember that in many cases predictions bring about their 
own fulfilment; and truly I am rejoiced that I have found 
that the stare point out so prosperous a future for you." 

Ouy was not free from the superstition of the time, and 
although in his English home he had seldom heard astrology 
mentioned, he had found since he had been in France that 
many even of the highest rank had an implicit belief in it, 
and he was convinced that at any rate the count himself 
believed in the power of the stare. He was gratified, there- 
fore, to be told that his future would be prosperous; iuid, 
indeed, the predictions were not so improbable as to excite 
doubt in themselves. He was already an esquire, and 
unless he fell in combat or otherwise, it was probable that 
he would attain the honour of knighthood before many 
years had passed. The fact, however, that it was to be 
bestowed by royal hand added greatly to the value of the 
honour. Knighthood was common in those days; it was 
bestowed almost as a matter of course upon young men of 
good birth, especially if they took up the profession of arms. 
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Every noble had some, while not a few had many knights 
in their service, dischat^ng what would now be the duties 
of officers when their levies were called out, and they could 
themBalvee bestow the rank upon any man possessing a cer- 
tain amount of land; but to be knighted by a distinguished 
leader, or by a sovereign, was a distinction greatly prized, 
and placed its recipient in quite another category to the 
knights by service. It was a testimony alike of valour and 
of birth, and was a proof that its bearer was a warrior of 
distinction. The prophecy that he would better his fortune 
by marriage weighed little with him ; marriage was a matter 
that appeared to him at present to be a very remote con- 
tingency; at the same time it was pleasant to him to be 
told that his wife would be an heiress, because this would 
place him above the need of earning his living by his sword, 
and would enable him to follow his sovereign, not as one of 
the train of a powerful noble, but as a free knight. 



CHAPTER IX. 
A. STOUT DEFENCE. 

THE Duke of Burgundy had left Paris upon the day 
after he had received Dame Margaret, and as the 
king had a lucid interval, the Duke of Aquitsine, his son, 
was also absent with the army. In Paris there existed 
a general sense of uneasiness and alarm. The butchers, 
feeling that their doings had excited a strong reaction 
against them, and that several of the other guilds, notably 
that of the carpenters, were combining against them, deter- 
mined to strike terror into their opponents by attacking 
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some of their leaders. Several of these ffere openl; mur- 
dered in the streets, and the touaea of others were burnt 
and sacked. One evening when Guy had returned at nine 
o'clock from a supper at Count Charles's lodgings, it being 
the first time he had been out after dark since his first 
adventure, he had but just gone up to his room, when he 
heard a loud knocking at the door below. Going to the 
front window he looked out of the casement. 

"Who ia it that knockst" he asked. 

"It is I — the Ifld of Notre Dame." 

He recognized the voice and ran down and opened the 
door. 

"What is it, signoral" 

" My father bids me tell you, sir, that he but learned 
the instant before he despatched me that the butchers are 
going to attack this house this evening, under the pretext 
that there are English spies here, but really to sky the 
provost of the silversmiths, and to gratify their followers 
by the sack of bis house. I fear that I am too late, for 
they were to march from the abailoirs at nine, and it ia 
already nearly balf-paat. Look! I see torches coming up 
the street" 

"It is too late, indeed, to fly, even if we wished to," Guy 
said. "Dame Margaret and the children retired to bed an 
hour ago. Will you take this ring," and he took off from 
hia finger one that D'Estoumel had given him, " and carry 
it at once to the lodgings of Count Charles d'Estoumell 
They are in the house on this side of the Hotel of St Pol. 
He is still up, and has some of his friends with him. Tell 
him from me that this house ia being attacked, and beg him 
to gather a party, if he can, and to come to our asaiatance. 
Say that we shall defend it until the last" 

The girl took the ring and ran off at the top of her speed. 
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The roar of the distant crowd could now be distinctly heard. 
Gu; put up the strong bars of the door and then rushed 
upetairs. First he knocked at the door of Maltre Leroux. 

"The butchers are coming to attack your house 1" he 
■houted. "Call up your servants; bid them take to their 
arms." Then he ran up to the room where his men slept. 
Long Tom, who had met him at D'EBtoumel's door and 
accompanied him home, sprang to his feet from his pal- 
let as Guy entered. "The butchers are about to attack 
the house, Tom; up all of you and arm yourselves; bring 
down your bow and arrows. Where do the men-servants 
sleep)" 

"There are five of them in the next room, and the two 
who serve in the shop are in the chamber beyond," the 
archer replied, as he hastUy buckled on his armour. Guy 
rushed to the door and awoke the inmates of the rooms, 
telling them to arm. and hasten down to defend the house, 
which was about to be attacked. A moment later Maltre 
Leroux himself appeared and repeated the order. 

"Art sure of what you say, Master Guyl" he asked. 

" Look from the window and you will see them approach- 
ing" Guy replied, and going to the casement window which 
was at the front of the house he threw it open. Some four 
hundred yards away a dense throng was coming along; a 
score of torches lighted up the scene. 

" Resistance is vain," the silversmith said. " It is my life 
they seek; I will go dowo to them." 

"Beaistance will not be in vain," Ouy said firmly. "I 
have already sent for aid, and we shall have a body of Bur- 
gundian men-at-arms here to our assistance before long. 
Your life will not satisfy them; it is the plunder of your 
sbop and house that they long tor, and you Bwy be sure 
that they will put all to the sword if they once break in. 
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Now let us run down and see what we can do to atrengtlien 
our defences." 

"The shutters and doors are all strong," the provost said 
as they hurried downstairs, followed by the four men-at- 
arms and the servants — for in thoee days men removed 
but few of their garments as they lay down on their rough 
pallets. 

"In the first place," Guy said, "we must pile everything 
that we can find below against these doors, ao that when 
they yield we can still make a defence here, before we 
retire. Are there other stairs than these 1" 

"Na" 

" So much the better. As soon as we have blocked the 
door wo will barricade the first landing and defend our- 
selves there. Jean Bart, do you take the command below 
for the present. Seize everything that you can lay hands 
on, logs from the wood-store, sacks of charcoal, cases, every- 
thing heavy that you can find, and pile them up against 
the door. Tom, do you come with us; an arrow or two 
will check their ardour, and it is not likely they have 
brought bows or cross-bows with them. Try to parley with 
them as long as you can, Maltre Leroujc, every minute is 
of value." 

" What is all this, Guy I" Dame Margaret asked as she 
entered the apartment. Having been aroused by the noise 
she had hastily attired herself, and had just come into the 
front room. 

"The butchers are about to attack the house, lady; we 
are going to defend it. I have sent to D'Estoumel, and we 
may hope for aid before long." 

At this moment there was a loud knocking at the door 
and a hoarse roar of voices from the street. The silver- 
smith went to the casement and opened it, and he and Guy 
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looked out. A shout of fury arose from the street, with 
criee of "Death to the English spies!" "Death to the 
Armagnac provost!" 

Leroux in vain endeavoured to make his voice heard, 
and BO tell the crowd that his guests were not spies, but 
had been lodged at his house by the Duke of Burgundy 
himself. A tall man on horseback, one of several who were 
evidently leaders of the mob, pressed his way through the 
crowd to the door and evidently gave some orders, and a 
din of heavy sledge-hammers and axes beating against it at 
once mingled with the shouts of the crowd. The horseman 
crossed again to the other side of the street and shook his 
fist, threateningly at Leroux. 

"That is Jaques Legoix," the silversmith said, as he 
retired from the window; "one of the great leaders of the 
butchers; his family, and the St. Yons and Taiberts rule 
the market." 

" Tom," Guy said to the archer, who was standing behind 
him. "Begin by picking off that fellow on horseback 
opposite." 

Tom had already bent his bow and had an arrow in 
readiness, a moment later the shaft flew and struck the 
butcher between the eyes, and he fell dead from his horsa 
A yell of consternation and rage rose from the crowd. 

"Now you can distribute a few arrows among those 
fellows at the door," Guy said. 

The archer leant far out of the low casement "It is 
awkward shooting, Master Guy," he said quietly, "but I 
daresay I can make a shift to manage it." Disregarding 
the furious yells of the crowd, he sent arrow ^ter arrow 
among the men using the sledges and axes. Many of them 
had steel caps with projecting rims which sheltered the 
neck, but as they raised their weapons with both hands 
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over their heads thej exposed their chests to the marksman 
above, and not an arrow tliat was shot failed to bring down 
a man. When six had fallen no fresh volunteers came 
forward to take their places, although another horseman 
made his way up to them and endeavoured by persuasions 
and threats to induce them to continue the work. This 
man was ctad in armour, and wore a steel cap in the place 
of the knightly helmet 

" Who is that fellow)" Guy ashed the merchant. 

" He is the son of Caboche, the head of the flayers, one 
of the most pestilent villains in the city." 

" Keep your eye on him, Tom, and when you see a chance 
send an arrow home," 

" That armour of his is but common stuff, Master Guy; 
as soon as I get a chance I will send a shaft through it." 

The man with a gesture of anger turned and gave in- 
structions to a number of men, who pushed their way 
through the crowd, first picking up some of the fallen 
hammers and axes. The fate of hie associate had evidently 
taught the horseman prudence, for as he moved away he 
kept his bead bent down so as not to expose his face to the 
aim of the terrible marksman at the window. He halted a 
short distance away and was evidently haranguing the crowd 
round him, and in his vehemence raised his arm. The 
moment he did so Tom's bow twanged. The arrow struck 
him at the unprotected part under the arm-pit, and he fell 
headlong from his horse. Maddened with rage the crowd 
no longer hesitated, and again attacked the door. Just 
as they did so there was a roar of exultation down the 
street as twelve men brought up a solid gate that they 
had beaten in and wrenched from its hinges from a house 
beyond. 

"You can shoot as you like now, Tom. I will go down 
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and see how tbe men are getting on belov; the moh will 
have the door in sooner or later." 

Guy found that the men below had not wasted their 
time. A great pile of logs, sacks, and other material! was 
piled against the door, and a short distance behind stood 
a number of barrels of wine and heavy cases ready to be 
placed in position. 

"Get them upstairs, Jean," Guy said; "they will make a 
better barricade than the furniture, which we may as well 
save if possible." 

The nine men set to work, and in a very abort time a 
B^ng barricade was formed across the top of the wide 



"Have you all the cases out of the shopt" 

" Yes, we have not left one there. Master Guy. If they 
are all full of silver there must be enough for a royal 
banqueting-table. " 

Some, indeed, of the massive cheste were so heavy that it 
required tbe efforte of six men to cany them upstairs. 

" How do matters go, Guy!" Dame Margaret asked quietly 
as he reentered the apartment. 

"Very well," he replied. "I don't think the door will 
hold out much longer; but there is a strong barricade 
behind it which it will take them some time to forpe, and 
another on the landing here that we ought to be able to 
hold for an hour at least, and before that yields we will 
have another ready on the landing above." 

"I will see to that," she said. "I will take Agnes and 
Charlie up with me, and then, with the women, I will move 
out the clothes' and linen chests and build them up there." 

" Thank you, madame; I trust long before the barricade 
here is carried we shall have D'Estoumel and his friends to 
Indeed, I doubt whether they will be able 
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to cany it at all; it is as solid aad almost as strong as a 
stone wall, and as there are thirteen or fourteen of ua to 
defend it, it seems to me that nothing short of battering 
the cases to pieces will enable them to force a way." 

"I wisli I could do something," Agnes broke in; "it is 
hard not to be able to help while you are all fighting for us. 
I wish I had brought my bow with me, you know I can 
shoot fairly." 

"I think that it is just as well that you have not," Guy 
said with a smile. "I do not doubt your courage for a 
moment, but if you were placing yourself in danger we 
should all be anxious about you, and I would much rather 
know that you were safe with your mother upstairs." 

Guy now went to the window. Mattre Leroux had been 
directing his servants in the formation of the barricades. 

"I can do nothing to protect the door," the archer said; 
"they have propped up that gate so as to cover the men 
who are hammering at it. I have been distributing my 
arrows among the crowd, and in faith there will be a good 
many vacancies among the butchers and flayers in the 
market to-morrow morning. I am just going up to fill my 
quiver again and bring down a spare armful of arrows." 

"Leave those on the landing here, Tom, and bring your 
full quiver down below. The door will not hold many 
minutes longer: I could see that it was yielding when I was 
down there just now. I don't think that we shall be able 
to make a long defence below, for with their hooked halberts 
they will be able to pull out the logs, do what we will." 

One of the servants now ran in. 

"They have broken the door down, sir. It is only kept 
in place by the things behind it." 

Guy ran out^ climbed the barricade — which on the landing 
was four feet high, but as it was built on the edge of the 
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top stair it was nine inches higher oq that face — let himself 
drop on to the stairs, and ran down into the passage. 

"I think, Mattre Leroux," he said, "that you and your 
men had better go up at once and station yourselves at the 
barricade. There is no room here for more than five of us 
to use our arms, and when we retire we shall have to do so 
quickly. Will you please fasten a chair on the top step in 
such a way that we can use it to climb over the barricade 
without dektyt We are hke to be hard pressed, and it ia 
no easy matter to get over a five-foot wall speedily with a 
crowd of armed men pressing hotly on your heels." 

The provost told two of bis men to pick out a square 
block of firewood, as nearly as possible the thickness of the 
height of one of the steps. After trying several they found 
one that would do, and on placing it on the stdr next to 
the top it formed with the step above it a level platform. 
On this the chair was placed, a strong rope being attached 
to it so that it could be pulled up over the barricade when 
the last of the defenders had entered. By the time this was 
finished the battle below began in earnest. The infuriated 
assailants had pulled the doors outwards and were making 
desperate efforts to climb the pile of logs. This they soon 
found to be impossible, and began with their halberts to 
pull them down, and it was not long before they had dis- 
lodged sufficient to make a slope up which they could climb. 
Their work had not been carried on with impunity, for the 
archer had stationed himself on the top and sent his arrows 
thick and faat among them. 

" In faith, master," he said to Ouy, who stood close behind 
him, "methinks that I am doing almost as much harm as 
good, for I am aiding them mightily in making their slope, 
which will presently contain as many dead men as logs." 

As soon as they deemed the slope climbable the furious 
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asaailauta ctiarged up. They were met by Quy and the 
four men-at^ncs. Tom hod now stung his bow behind 
him and had betaken himself to his heavy axe, which 
crashed through the iron caps of the assailants as though 
they had been egg-shells. But in such numbers did they 
press on that Guy saw that this barricade could not be 
much longer held. 

"Get ready to retire when I give the word!" he shouted 
to his companions. "Tom, you and Jules Varoy and 
Bobert Picard run first upstairs. When you have climbed 
the barricade, do you, Tom, take your place on the top. 
Jean Bart and I will come up last, and you can cover us with 
your arrows. Tell Mattre Lerouz to remove the light into 
the room, so that they will not be able to see what there is 
to encounter, while these torches here and those held by 
the crowd will enable you to see well enough to take aim. 
Now I" he shouted, "fall back!" 

Tom and the two men-at>anns sprang up the stairs, Guy 
and Jean Bart followed more slowly, and halted a few steps 
from the top. 

"All up, master!" Tom shouted, and Jean and Guy were 
able to cross the barricade before the foremost of their pur- 
suers reached them. There had indeed been confusion below, 
for several of those who had first climbed the barricade had, 
instead of pressing hotly in pursuit, run along the hall and 
through the door into the shop, in their eagerness to be 
the first to seize upon the plunder. They expected) the 
others to follow their example, but one of their leaders 
placed himself in their way and threatened to cut them 
down if they did not first assault the stairs. 

"Fools!" he shouted, "do you think that the old fox 
has wasted the time we have given himt You may be 
sure that the richest prizes have been carried above." 
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There was nn angry altercation, which was continued 
until those who had first run into the Bhop returned with 
the news that it had been completely stripped of its contents. 
There was now no longer any hesitation in obeying their 
leader, and the men poured up the stairs in a mass. Sud- 
denly some torches appeared above, and those in front saw 
with consternation the obstacle thflt stood between them 
and their prey. They had little time for consideration, 
however, for the arrows from the archer now smote them, 
and that with a force and rapidity that bewildered them. 
Five or six of those in front fell shot through the brain. 

"Heads down!" a voice shouted. There was no retreat 
for those in front, for the mass behind pressed them for- 
ward, and, instinctively obeying the order, they ran up. But 
neither helm nor breast-plate availed to keep out the terrible 
English arrows, which clove their way through the iron as 
if it had been pasteboard. Stumbling over the bodies of 
those who had fallen, the front rank of the assailants at 
last reached the barricade, but here their progress was 
arrested. A line of men stood behind the smooth wall of 
massive cases, and those who strove to climb it were smitten 
with axe or sword, while they themselves could not reach 
the defenders above them. They could but thrust blindly 
with pike or halbert, for if a face was raised to direct the 
aim one of the deadly arrows struck it instantly. In vain 
they strove by the aid of the halberts to haul down a case 
from its position, the weight was too great for one man's 
strength to move, and before several could grasp the handle 
of the halbert to aid them, the shaft was cut in two by the 
blow of an axe. 

Hopeless as the attempt seemed, it was persevered in, 
for the crowd below, ignorant of the nature of the obstacle, 
maddened with fury and with the wine which had been 
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freely served out before Btarting, still pressed forward, each 
fearing that the ailversmith's treasures would be appropri- 
ated before he could obtain hia share. For half an hour the 
fight continued, then there was a roar in the street, and 
Dame Margaret, who, after seeing the barricade above com- 
pleted, had come down to her room and was gazing along 
the street, ran out on to the landing. 

"Help is at hand!" she cried, "the hnights are coming!" 
Then came the loud tramp of horses, mingled with shouts 
of "Burgundy!" The crowd at the entrance at once turned 
and ran out, and as the alarm reached those within, they 
too rushed down, until the stairs were untenanted save by 
the dead. Bidding the others hold their places lest the 
assailants should return, Guy ran in and joined Lady 
Margaret at the window. A fierce conflict was going on in 
the street, with shouts of "Burgundy!" "A rescue!" "A 

The knights, who were followed by some fifty men-at- 
arms, rode into the mob, hewing them down with their 
awords. The humiliations that tbey had received from the 
arrogance and Insolence of the butchers bad long rankled 
in their minds, and they now took a heavy vengeanca The 
windows of all the houses opposite, from which men and 
women had been peering timidly out, were now crowded ; 
women waving their handkerchiefs to the knights, and men 
loudly shouting greetings and encouragements. The whole 
of the traders of Paris were bitterly opposed to the domi- 
nation of the market guilds, and while they cared but little 
for the quarrel between the rival dukes, the alliance between 
Burgundy and the butchers naturally drove them to sym- 
pathize with the opposite party. The proof afforded by 
the charge of the knigbte upon the mob delighted them, as 
showing that, allied with them though they might be, the 
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Burgiindians were determined no longer to allow the noting 
and exceesea of the mea of the market guilds to continue. 

In two or three minutes all was over. The resistance, 
though fierce, was short, and the mob was driven down the 
side streets and chased until the trading quarter was cleared 
of them. As the tuighta returned Guy went down to the 
door, to which Maltre Leroux had already descended to 
thank his rescuers for their timely aid. 

"I thank you, my lords and knights," the silversmith 
said, "for the timely succour you have rendered me. I 
would pray you to enter and to allow me to thank you in 
more worthy fashion, but indeed the stairs and passage are 
encumbered with dead." 

"Dame Maigaret of Villeroy prays me to say that she 
also desires greatly to thank you," Guy said. 

"I feared that we should have been too late," Count 
Charles replied- " We lost no time when your messenger 
came, Guy, but it took some time to rouse the men-at-arms 
and to saddle our horses. You must have made a stout 
defence indeed, judging by the pile of dead that encumber 
your passage." 

"There are many more inside," Guy said, "andmethinks 
that we could have held out for another hour yet if it had 
been needed. Indeed, the only thing that I feared was that 
they might set fire to the lower part of the house." 

" I should like to see your defences, Maltre Leroux," 
Count Walter do Vesoul said. " What say you, my friends, 
shall we mount and see the scene of this battlet Methinks 
we might well gain something by it, for 'tis no slight thing 
that an unfortified house should for over an hour defend 
itself against a mob full a couple of thousand strong. I 
doubt not, too, that Master Leroux will serve us with a 
flagon of wine; and, moreover, we should surely pay our 
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reapecta to this English lady, — who while a hostage of the 
duke has been thus sorely ill-treated by the scum of Paris, — 
if she will please receive ub at this hour of the evening." 

The other knighta, of whom there were ten in number, 
&t once dismounted. The silversmith's servants brought 
torches, and after ordering two of them to broach a cask of 
wine and to regale the men-at-arms, the provost led the 
way upstairs. 

" Wait a moment, good provost," the Count de Vesoul said, 
"let us understand the thing from the beginning. I see 
that the knaves lying here and many of those in the road 
are pierced by arrows, which, as I note, have in some cases 
gone through iron cap or breast^piece; how cornea tiatl" 

" That is the work of one of my lady's retainers. He is 
an English archer, and one of the moat skilful. He comes 
from her English estate, and when she chose him as one of 
the four men-at-arms to accompany her, he begged leave 
to bring his bow and arrows, and has in truth, as you see, 
made good use of them." 

"That is the same tall fellow who, as I told you, Walter, 
did me such good service in that fray," said D'Eatournel. 

"By Saint Anne,' Guy, I would that I had a dozen such 
men among my varlets. "Why, there are a round dozen 
lying outside the door." 

"There would have been more," Guy said, "had they 
not brought up that great gate and used it as a screen 
while they battered in the door here." 

" Then you built the barricade behind itt" Count Walter 
said as be climbed over the heap of It^. 

"Yes, Count, it was built against the door, but when 
that gave way they pulled it down with halberts until they 
could climb over it But, as you see, no small portion of 
elope on the outeide is composed of their bodies. The archer's 
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arrows did good execution as they worked at it, and when 
they made the assault we — that is to aay, Dame Margaret's 
four retainers and I— held it for some time, then we retired 
up the stairs and defended that barricade we had built 
across the top." 

The knights picked their way among the bodies that 
encumbered the stairs. 

" By St. Denis, Charles, this is a strong work indeed ! " the 
Count said to D'Estoumel, as they reached the top ; " no 
wonder the knaves found it too much for them. What are 
all these massive cases!" 

" They contain the goods from my sh<^," Maltre Leroux 
said. "Master Aylmer had them carried here while the 
archer was defending the door, and by so doing not only 
made, as you see, a, stout Iireast-work, but saved them from 
being plundered." 

"They were well fitted for it," Guy said, "for they are 
very weighty, and though the fellows tried hard they could 
not move them with their hooks, and as fast as they strove 
to do so the provost's men and ours struck off the heads of 
the halberts with axes; and the work was all the more 
difficult as our aroher had always a shaft fitted to let fly 
whenever they lifted their heads." 

" But how did you manage to get over safely when they 
won the barricade belowl" D'Estoumel asked; "it was not 
an easy feat to climb this wall with a crowd of foemen be- 
hind." 

Guy explained how they had arranged a chair to form a 
step. " There was, however," he went on, " no great need 
for haste. The archer and two others went first, and he 
took his stand on the top of the cheet« in readiness to cover 
the ratreat of the fourth man-at-arms and myself. But 
happily many of the knaves wanted to sack the shop more 
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than to follow us, and there was such confuBion below, that 
we had time to climb over and pull up the chair before they 
had mustered to the attack." 

While thej were talking Long Tom and the others had 
removed one of the chests and made a passage by which 
they could pass through, and Klaltre Leroux led them into 
his private apartments, which were similar to, although 
larger than, Dame Margaret's. A number of candles had 
already been lighted, and in a minute Mistress Leroux 
entered, followed by two of her maids carrying trays with 
great beakers of wine and a number of silver goblets, and 
she and the provost then poured out the wine and offered it 
with further expressions of thanks to the knights. 

"Say nought about it, madam," Count Walter said; "it 
was high time that a check was put on these rough fellows 
who lord it over Paris and deem themselves its masters. 
I doubt not that they will raise some outcry and lay their 
complaint before the duke; but you, I trust, and other 
worthy citizens, will be beforehand with them, and send off 
a messenger to him laying complaints against these fellows 
for attacking, plundering, and burning at their will the 
houses of those of better repute than themselves. We have 
come to your help not aa officers of the duke, but as knights 
and gentlemen who feel it a foul wrong that such things 
should be done. Moreover, as Dame Margaret of Villeroy, 
a hostage of the duke, was lodged here at his request, it 
was a matter that nearly touched his honour that her life 
should be placed in danger by these scurvy knaves, and we 
shall so represent the matter to the duke." 

Just as the knights had drunk their wine, Guy, who had 
left them on the landing, entered, escorting Dame Mar- 
garet and her two children. Count Charles d'Estoumel, 
after saluting her, presented his companions to her, and 
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she thanked each very heartily tor the succour they had 
brought so opportunely. 

"In truth, lady," the Count de Yesoul said, "methinks 
from what we saw that you might oven have managed with- 
out us, so stoutly were you defended by your esquire and 
your retainera, aided as they were by those of the provost, 
though in the end it may be that these must have suc- 
cumbed to numbers; for I can well imagine that your 
assailants, after the loss that they have suffered, would 
have spared no effort to avenge themselves, and might in- 
deed, as a last resource, have fired the house. This they 
would no doubt have done long before had it not been that 
by so doing they would have lost all the plunder that they 
counted on. This stout defence will no doubt teach these 
fellows some moderation, for they will see that citizens' 
houses are not to be plundered without hard fighting and 
much loss. As for ourselves, we shall see the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's lieutenant to-morrow morning and lay the matter 
before him, praying him to issue a proclamation saying 
that in order to suppress the shameful disorders that have 
taken place, he gives notice that all who attack the houses 
of peaceful citizens will henceforth be treated as evil-doers 
and punished accordingly." 

After some further conversation the knights prepared to 
leave. 

" I shall do myself the honour, sirs," Mattre Leroux said, 
"of sending to your lodgings to-morrow the cups that you 
have used, as a small testimony of my gratitude to you, and 
as a memorial of the events of this evening." 

While they were upstairs the men-at-arms and servants 
had been employed in clearing the stairs, throwing the 
bodies that had encumbered it out into the street. The 
men-at-arms of the knights had, after drinking the wine that 
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had been sent out to them, aided in clearing the passage; 
buckets of water had been thrown down on the stairs, and 
the servitors by a vigorous use of brooms had removed 
most of the traces of the fray. The work had just been 
finished, and Dame Margaret's men had, by Guy's orders, 
Stationed themselves on the landing to do honour to the 
knights as they set out. 

" Ah, my tall friend," D'Estournel said to the archer, " so 
you have been at work again, and I can see that you are 
even more doughty with the bow than with that long staff 
of yours. Well, this time there must have been enough 
fighting to please even you." 

"It has been an indifferent good fight, my lord," Tom 
said; "but in truth, save for the stand on that pile of logs 
below, when things were for a time brisk, it has been alto- 
gether too one-sided to please me." 

"Most people would think that the one-sidednesa was all 
the other way," D'Estournel laughed. "Well, men, you 
have all done your duty to your lady right well this night, 
and there is not one of us here who would not gladly have 
such brave fellows in his service. I see that you are all 
four wounded," 

"They are scarce to be called wounds, Sir Count, seeing 
that they are but flesh cuts from their halberts which we 
got in the fray below. These slaughterers can doubtless 
strike a good blow with a pole-axe, but they are but clumsy 
varlete with other weapons. But to give them their due, 
they fought stoutly if with but little skill or discretion." 

Several of the others also said a few words of commenda- 
tion to the men. The provost and Guy escorted the knights 
to the door below. The latter had ordered twenty of their 
men-at-arms to remain in the house until morning, after 
which ten were to stay there until the doors had been r&- 
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paired and refixed. Ab eoon as the knights had ridden off 
the Bilyersmith ordered Beveral bundles of rushes to be 
strewn in the shop for tbo guard, and a meal of cold meat 
to be set for their supper. Two of them were posted as 
sentinels at the door. 

"I shall not open the shop to-morrow," he said as he 
ascended the stairs with Guy, " nor indeed shall I do so 
until things have settled down. There will be for some 
time a mighty animosity on the part of these butchers and 
skinners against me, and it is only reasonable that after 
such an attack I should close my shop. Those who have 
dealings with me will know that they can do their business 
with me in private. And now methinks we will retire to 
bed; 'tis past midnight, and there is no fear of our being 
disturbed again. If they send anyone to spy out whether 
we are on the watch, the sight of the Burgundian soldiers 
below will suffice to tell them that there is nothing to be 
done. The first thing to-morrow I will set the carpenters 
to work to make me an even stronger pair of doors than 
those that have been spoilt." 



0' 



CHAPTER X. 

AFTER THE FRAT. 

,N going into Dame Mai^aret's apartments Guy found 
that she had again retired to rest, and at once threw 
himself on his bed without disrobing himself further than 
taking off his armour, for he felt that it was possible the 
assailante might return after finding that the Burgundian 
knighto and men-at-arms had ridden away. He had told 
the men-at-arms to keep watch by turns at the top of the 
stairs, where the barricade still remained, and to run in to 
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wake him should they hear any disturbance whatever at the 
door below. He a)ept but lightly, and several times went 
out to see that the watch was being well kept, aad to look 
up and down the street to assure himself that all was quiet. 

" You did nobly last night, Guy," Dame Margaret said 
as she met him in the morning; "Sir Eustace himself could 
have done no better had he been here. When I next write 
to my lord I shall tell him how well you have protected us, 
and pray him to send word of it to your father." 

"I did my best, lady; but it is to Long Tom that it is 
chiefly due that our defence was made good. It was his 
shooting that caused the long delay in breaking open the 
door, and that enabled us to hold the barricade below, and 
he also stoutly aided in the defence of the landing." 

"Nevertheless, Guy, it was under your direction that all 
things were done. It is to the leader who directs that the 
first praise is due rather than to the strongest and bravest 
of his men-at-arms. It was, too, owing to your interference 
on behalf of Count Charles d'Estoumel that we owe it that 
succour came to us; it was his friendship for you that 
prompted him to gather his friends to come to our aid; and 
it was the warning, short though it was, sent us by that 
strange Italian that enabled you to send to the count for 
aid, I must see his daughter and thank her personaUy for 
the part she played in the matter. No, Guy, had it not been 
for you this house would now have been an empty shell, 
and all of us would have been lying under its ruins. I have 
been thinking during the night that you must be most 
careful when you go abroad; you know that the son of that 
monster Caboche, the leader of the sldnners, and doubtless 
many leaders of the butchers, among them Legoix, were 
killed, and their friends are certain to endeavour to take 
vengeance on you. They saw you at the window, they will 
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know that you are my esquire, and will doubtless put down 
their defeat entirely to you. You cannot be too careful, 
and, above all, you must not venture out at night save on 
grave occasion. Agnes," she broke off as the girl entered 
the room, "you too must thank our brave esquire for 
having so stoutly defended us." 

"I do thank you most heartily, Guy," the girl said, 
" though 1 felt it very hard that I could do nothing to help 
you. It was terrible sitting here and hearing the fight so 
close to us, and the dreadful shouts and screams of those 
people, and to have nothing to do but to wait. Not that I 
was frightened, I felt quite confident that you would beat 
them, but it was so hard to sit quiet. I should not have 
minded so much if I could have been standing there to aee 
the brave deeds that were being done." 

" Like the queen of a tournament, Agnes," her mother said 
with a smile. " Yes, indeed, it is one of the hardships of 
us women. It is only when a castle is besieged and her 
lord is away that a woman may buckle on annour and set 
an example to her retainers by showing herself on the wall 
and risking the enemies' bolts, or even, if necessary, taking 
her place with her retainers on the breach ; at other times 
she must be passive and wait while men fight" 

" If I had only had my bow," Agnes said regretfully, " I 
could really have done something. You would have let me 
go out then. Mother, would you notr' 

"I don't know, dear; no, I don't think I should. It was 
anxious work enough for me as it was. If you had gone 
out I must have done so, and then Charlie would have 
wanted to go too. Noj it was much better that we all sat 
together as we did, waiting quietly for what might come, 
and praying for those who were fighting for us." 

" I was glad that Madame Leroux stayed upetaire with 
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her maid instead of coming down here as you asked her, 
Mother; she looked so scared and white that I do think it 
would have been worae than listening to the fighting to have 
had to sit and look at her." 

Dame Margaret smiled. " Yes, A^nes, but I think that 
she was more frightened for her husband than for herself, 
and I don't suppose that she had ever been in danger before. 
Indeed, I must say that to look out at that crowd of hor- 
rible creatures below, brandishing their weapons, shouting 
and yelling, was enough to terrify any quiet and peaceable 
woman. As a knight's wife and daughter it was our duty 
to be calm and composed and to set an example, but a 
citizen's wife would not feel the same obligation, and might 
show her alarm without feeling that she disgraced herself 
or her husband." 

On going out Guy found their host already engaged in a 
conference with a master carpenter as to the construction 
of the new doors. They were to be very strong and heavy, 
made of the best oak, and protected by thick sheets of iron; 
the hinges were to be of great strength to bear the weight 
A smith had also arrived to receive instructions for making 
and setting very strong iron bars before the shop, the front 
of which would require to be altered to allow of massive 
shutters being erected on the inside. Iron gates were also 
to be fixed before the door. 

" That will make something like a fortress of it, Master 
Aylmer," the silversmith said, "and it will then need heavy 
battering-rams to break into it. Several others of my craft 
similarly protect their shops; and certMuly no one can 
blame me, after the attack of last night, for taking every 
means to defend myself. I intend to enlist a party of ten 
fighting men to act as a garrison until these troubles are 
all over." 
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"I think that you will act wisely in doing bo," Guy said. 
" Your servants all bore themBelves bravely last night, but 
they had no defensive armour and were unaccustomed to 
the use of weapons. Only I would advise you to be very 
careful as to the men that you engage, or you may find 
your guard within aa dangerous as the mob without." 

" I will take every pains as to that, you may be sure, 
and will engage none save after a careful inquiry into their 
characters." 

The streets had already been cleared of the slain. All 
through the night battle parties had searched for and carried 
off their dead, and when at early monuug the authorities 
sent a party down to clear the street there remained but 
some twenty-five bodies, evidently by their attire belonging 
to the lowest class, and presumably without friends. That 
day petitions and complaints were sent to the king by the 
provosts of the merchants, the gold and silver smiths, the 
cloth merchants, the carpenters and others, complaining of 
the tumults caused by the butchers and their allies, and espe- 
cially of the attack without cause or reason upon the bouse 
of Jif attre Leroux, the worshipful provost of the silversmiths. 
Several skirmishes occurred in the evening between the two 
partieSibutanorderwasissuedin thenameof the king to the 
Maire and syndics of Paris rebuking them for allowing such 
disturbances and tumults, and ordering them to keep a 
portion of the burgher guard always under arms, and to 
repress such disturbances, and severely punish those taking 
part in them, 

Maitre Leroux and his wife paid a formal visit to Dame 
Margaret early in the day to thank her for the assistance 
that her retainers had given in defending the house. 

"You were good enough to say, madame," the aUver- 
smith said, "that you regretted the trouble that your stay 
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here gave us. We assured you then, and truly, that the 
trouble was as nothing, and that we felt your presence as 
an honour; now you see it has turned out mora Little 
did we think when you came here but a few days since that 
your coming would be the means of preserving our lives 
and property, yet ao it has been, for assuredly if it had not 
been for your esquire and brave retainers we should have 
been murdered last night. As it is we have not only saved 
our lives but our propeity, and save for the renewal of the 
doors we shall not have been the losers even in the value of a 
crown piece. Thus, from being our guests you have become 
our benefactors; and one good result of what has passed is, 
that henceforth you will feel that, however long your stay 
here, and however much we may try to do for you, it will 
be but a trifle towards the discluirge of the heavy obligation 
under which we feel to you." 

After a meeting of the city council that afternoon, a 
guard of ten men was sent to the silversmith's to relieve 
the Burgundian men-at-arms. Five of these were to be on 
duty night and day until the house was made secure by the 
new doors and Iron grOl erected in fro>it of the shop. 
Guy proposed to Dame Margaret that ho should give up 
his visit to the salU Sarmes, but this she would not hear of, 

" I myself and the children will go no more abroad until 
matters become more settled, but it is on all accounts well 
that you should go to the school of arms. Already the 
friends that you have made have been the means of saving 
our lives, and it is well to keep them. We know not what is 
before us, but assuredly we need friends. Maltre Leroux 
was telling me this morning that the Armi^acs are fast 
approaching, and that in a few days they will be within a 
short distance of Paris. Their approach will assuredly 
embitter the hostility between the factions here, and should 
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they threaten the town there m&y be fierce fighting irithin 
the Trails as well as without. At present, at any rate, there 
are likely to be no more disturbances such as that of last 
night, and therefore no occasion for you to remain indoors. 
Even these butchers, arrogant as they are, will not venture 
to excite the indignation that would be caused by another 
attack on this housa That, however, will make it all the 
more likely that they will seek revenge in other ways, and 
that the house will be watched at night and any that go out 
followed and murdered. 

" You and Tom the archer are no doubt safe enough from 
the attack of ordinary street ruffians, but no two men, 
however strong and valiant, can hope to defend themselves 
successfully E^;ainst a score of cut-throats. But I pray you 
OD your way to the school go round and thank, in my 
name, this Italian and his daughter, and say that I desire 
much to thank the young lady personally for the immense 
service she has rendered me and my children. . Take the 
archer with you, for even in the daytime there are street 
brawls in which a single man who had rendered himself 
obnoxious could readily be despatched." 

" In faith. Master Gtuy," Long Tom said as they sallied 
out, " it seems to me that if our stay in Paris ia a prolonged 
one I shall return home rich enough to buy me an estate, 
for never did money so flow into my pocket. We have 
been here but a short time, and I have gained as much and 
more than I should do in a year of hard service. First 
there was that young French Count, the very next morning 
when he called here he gave me a purse with thirty 
crowns, telling me pleasantly that it was at the rate of five 
crowns for each skull I cracked on his behalf. Then this 
morning Mattre Leroux came to me and said, 'Good fellow, 
it is greatly to your skill and valour that I owe my life, 

(MS») H 
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and that of my wife; this Till help you to Mt up hoiua- 
keeplng when you return home ', and he gave me a purse 
with a hundred crowna in it; what think you of that, 
master! The other three alao got puraea of fifty crowns 
each. If that is the rata of pay in Paris for a couple of 
hours' fighting, I do not care how often I take a share in a 
fray." 

"You are doing well indeed, Tom, but you must re- 
member that sooner or later you might go into a fray and 
lose your life, and with it the chance of buying that estate 
you speak of." 

"We must all take our chances, master, and there is no 
winning a battle without the risk of the breaking of casques. 
Are we going to the house we went to the first night we 
came here, Master Quy 1 Methinks that this is the street 
we stopped at." 

"Yes, Tom. It was the man who lives here who sent me 
word that the butchers were going to attack the provost's 
house, by the same messenger who met us before Notre 
Dame, and who last night, after warning me, carried my 
message to Count Charles, praying him to come to our aid." 

"Then he did us yeoman service," the archer said warmly, 
"though I think not that they would have carried the 
barricade had they fought till morning." 

" Perhaps not, though I would not say so for certain, for 
thsy might have devised some plan such as they did for 
covering themselves while they assaulted the door. But 
even had they not done ho they would have been sure 
before they retired to have fired the house." 

"That is what I thought of when they were attacking 
us," the archer said, " and wondered why they should waste 
men so freely when a torch would have done their business 
just as well for them." 
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" That would have been so, Tom, had they only wished 
to kill ua; but though, no doubt, the leaders desired chiefly • 
the life of the proToet, the mob aimply fought for plunder. 
If they had found all the jeweller's store in his shop, they 
would have fired the house very quickly when they dis- 
covered that they could not get at us. But it was the 
plunder that they wanted, and it waa the Bight of those 
cheste full of silver-ware that made them venture their lives 
BO freely, in order to have the handling of it. I do not 
think that I shall be long here, Tom. Do not wait for me 
at the door, but stroll up and down, keeping a short distance 
away, so that I can see you when I come out" 

A decrepit old woman opened the door, and on Quy 
giving his name she said that she had orders to admit him 
if he called. The girl came out dressed in her female attire 
as he went upstairs. 

" Ah, signoF," she said, " I am glad indeed to see that you 
are safa" 

"Thanks to you," ha said warmly; "we are all your 
debtors indeed." 

"I had but to run a mile or two," she said; "but what 
was there in thatt But indeed I had an anxious time, I so 
feared that I should be too Ute. When I had seen the 
Count d'Estournel and delivered your message to him and 
had shown him your ring, and ha and his friends had de- 
clared that they would call up their men and come at once 
to your aid, I could not go hack and wait until this morning 
to learn if they arrived in time, so I ran to your street again 
and hid in a doorway and looked out Just as I got there 
they broke in the door and I saw some of them rush in. 
But there was a papse, though they were all pressing to 
enter. They went in very slowly, and I knew that you 
must be defending the entrance. At last there was a 
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sudden rush, and I almost cried out. I thought that it 
was all over. A great many entered and then there was 
a pause E^ain. The crowd outside became more and more 
furious; it was dreadful to hear their shouts and to see the 
waving of torches and weapons. 

" They seemed to be almost mad to get in. The crush 
ronnd the door was terrible, and it was oaly when two or 
three horsemen rode in among them shouting, that the press 
ceased a little. One horseman obtained silence for a moment 
by holding up his hand. He told them that their friends 
inside were attacking a barricade, and would soon carry it, 
and then there would be silver enough for all; but that by 
pressing forward they did but hamper the efforts of their 
comrades. It seemed, oh, such a long, long time before I 
saw the Burgundians coming along, and I could not help 
throwing my cap up and shouting when they charged into 
the crowd. I waited until it was all over, and then I ran 
back home and had a rare scolding for being out so late; 
but I did not mind that much, after knowing that you were 
all safe." 

At this moment a voice from the landing above said: 
"Are you going to keep Master Aylmer there all day with 
your chattering, Katarina?" The girl made a little face 
and nodded to Guy to go upstairs. 

" Katarina is becoming a madcap," the astrologer said, as 
he led Guy into the room. "I cannot blame her altogether; 
I have made a boy of her, and I ought not to be shocked at 
her acting like one. £ut she gave me a rare fright last 
night when she did not return until close on midnight. 
Still, it was natural for her to wish to see how her mission 
had turned out." 

" Her quickness saved all our lives," Guy said. " Had 
it not been for her carrying my message to the Count 
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d'Estoiunel we ehould have been burnt alive before morn- 
ing." 

" It was unfortunate that I sent you the message so late, 
Master Aylmer. I was busy when a medical student who 
sometimes gathers news for me in the butchers' quarter 
came here, and left a missive for me. Had he sent up a 
message to me that it was urgent, I would have begged the 
personage I had with me to wait a moment while I read 
the letter. As it was, it lay downstairs till my visitor do- 
parted. When I learned the news I sent off Katarina at 
once. She had but a short time before come in, and was 
fortunately still in her boy's dress, so there was no time 
lost. I went out myself at ten o'clock to see what was 
going on, and must have been close to her without either of 
us knowing it. I looked on for a short time; but seeing 
that nothing could be done, and feeling sure that the house 
must be taken, — knowing nothing of the chance of the Bur- 
gundiana coming to the rescue,— I returned here and was 
surprised to find that Katarina had not returned. 

" I did not think that she could have reached the shop 
and warned you before the mob arrived, and therefore I 
became greatly alarmed aa the time went by without her 
appearing. Indeed, my only hope waa that she must have 
been looking on at the fight and would return when it waa 
all over, as indeed it turned out; and I should have rated 
her much more soundly than I did had she not told me how 
she had fetched the Burgundians and that they had arrived 
in time. I hear that there is a groat stir this morning. 
The number of men they have lost, and specially the deaths 
of Legoix and of the young Caboche, have infuriated the 
butchers and skinners. They have already sent off two of 
their number to lay their complaint before the Duke of 
Burgundy of the conduct of some of his knights in attacking 
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them when they were aBsailing the houae of a noted 
Ann;^;nac. But they feel that they themeelves for the 
moment muBt remain quiet, as the royal order haa em- 
boldened the Maire, supported by the traders' guilds, and 
notably by the carpenters, who are a very strong body, to 
call out a portion of the city guard, and to issue an order 
that all making disturbances, whomsoever they may be and 
under whatsoever pretext they are acting, will be summarily 
hung if captured when so engaged. 

"In spite of this there will no doubt be troubles; but they 
will not venture again to attack the house of the silversmith, 
at any rate until an order comes from the Duke of Burgundy 
to forbid his knights from interfering in any way with their 
doings." 

"Which I trust he will not send," Guy said; "and I 
doubt if the knights will obey it if it comes. They are 
already much enraged at the insolence of the butchers, and 
the royal proclamation this morning will justify them in 
aiding to put down disturbances whatsoever may be the 
duke's orders. And now. Sir Count, I have come hither this 
morning on behalf of my lady mistress to thank you for 
sending the news, and still more for the service your 
daughter rendered in summoning the knights to her assist- 
ance. She desires much to return thanks herself to your 
daughter, and will either call here to see her or would 
gladly receive her at her lodging should you prefer that" 

"I should prefer it, Master Aylmer. Your lady can 
scarce pass through the streets unnoticed, for her English 
appearance marks her at once; and as all know she lodges 
at the silversmith's, she will be more particolarly noticed 
after the events of last night, and her coming here will 
attract more attention to me than I care for. Therefore I 
will myself bring Katarina round and will do myself the 
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honour of calling upon your lady. I can wrap the girl up 
in a cloak so that she ahall not attract any observation, for 
no one knovs, save the old woman below, that I have a 
daughter here; and with so many calling at the house, and 
among them some reckless young oourt gallants, I care not 
that it should be known, if for no other reason than, were 
it so, it would be soon suspected that the lad who goes bo 
often in and out is the girl in disguise, and I could then 
no longer trust her in the streets alone." 

" You will find my lady in at whatever hour you come, 
signor, for she has resolved not to go abroad again until 
order is restored in Paris." 

"The decision ia a wise one," the Italian said; "though 
indeed I think not that she would be in any danger, save 
that which every good-looking woman runs in troubled 
times like these, when crime is unpuniehed, and those in 
authority are far too occupied with their own affairs to 
trouble their heads about a woman being carried off. But 
it is different with you and your comrade. The butchers 
- know well enough that it was your work that caused thwr 
failure last night. Your appearance at the window was 
noticed, and it was that tall archer of yours who played 
such havoc among them. Therefore I advise you to be ever 
on your guard, and to purchaee a mail shirt and wear it 
under your doublet; for, however watchful you may be, an 
assassin may steal up behind you and stab you in the back. 
You may be sure that Caboche and the friends of Legoiz 
will spare no pains to take vengeance upon you." 

Quy presently rejoined the archer in the street. "Hence- 
forth, Tom," he laid, "you must always put on breast-and- 
back piece when you go out. I have been warned that our 
lives will almost surely be attempted, and that I had best 
put on a mail shirt under my doublet." 
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" Perhaps it would be best. Master Guy, I fear not three 
men if they stand up face to face with me, but to be stabbed 
in the back is a tbing that neither strength nor skill can 
save one from. But ae I care not to be always going about 
in armour I will expend some of my crowns in buying a 
shirt of mail also. Tis better by far than armour,. for a 
man coming up behind could stab one over the line of the 
back-piece or under the ann, while if you have mail under 
your coat they will strike at you fair between the shoulders, 
and it is only by striking high up on the neck that they 
have any chance with you. A good coat of mail is money 
well laid out, and will lasta lifetime; and even if it cost me 
all the silversmith's crowns I will have a right good one." 

Guy nodded. He was wondering in his own mind how 
he should be able to procure one. His father had given 
him a purse on starting, but the money might be needed for 
emergencies. He certainly could not ask his mistress for 
such a sum, for she too might have need of the money that 
she had brought with her. He was still turning it over in 
his mind when they reached the fencing-schooL He was 
greeted with acclamations as he entered by the young count 
and his friends. 

" Here is our defender of houses," the former exclaimed. 
"Truly, Guy, you have given a lesson to the butchers that 
they sorely needed. They aay that the king himself, who 
is in one of his good moods to-day, has interested himself 
mightily in the fray last night, and that he has expressed 
a wish to hear of it from the esquire who he has been told 
commanded the defence. So it is not unlikely that there 
will be a royal message for you to attend at the palace. 
Fortunately we had the first say in the matter this morn- 
ing. My father returned last night, and as he is rather 
a favourite of his majesty, we got him to go to the king 
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and obtain audience as soon as tie arose, to complain of the 
conduct of the butchers in attaching the house of the 
provost of the silvcrsmithe, and where, moreover, Dame 
Villeroy, who had arrived here in obedience to his majesty's 
own commands, waa lodged. The king when he heard it 
was mightily offended. He said he had not been told of 
her coming, and that this insult to her touched his honour. 
He sent at once for the Maire and syndics, and upbraided 
them bitterly for allowing such tumults to take place, and 
commanded them to put a stop to them under pain of his 
severe displeasure. 

" That accounta, you see, for the Maire's proclamation this 
morning. The king desired my father to thank me and the 
other knights and gentlemen for having put down the rio^ 
and said that he would at once send off a message to the 
Duke of Burgundy commanding him to pay no attention to 
any reports the butchers might send to him, but to give 
them a stem answer that the king waa greatly displeased 
with their conduct, and that if any fresh complaint about 
them was made he would straightway have all their leaders 
bung. 

"It is one thing to threaten, and another to do, Guy; 
but at any rate, so long as the duke ie away they will see 
that they had best keep quiet; for when the king is in his 
right senses and is not swayed by others, he is not to be 
trifled with. 

"You can imagine what an excitement there was last 
night when that boy you sent arrived. The ring was sent 
up first, and when I gave ordera that he should be admitted 
be came in well-nigh breathless. There were six or eight 
of us, and all were on the point of leaving. Thinking that 
it might be something private, they had taken up their hats 
and cloaks- The boy, as he came in, said, 'AMiich of you is 
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Count CharleB d'Eatoumell' 'I am,' I eaid. 'You are 
the bearer of a message from Guy Aylmerl' 'I am, my 
lord. He prays you hasten to his assistance, for the butchers 
and akimiers are attacking Mattre Leroux's house, and had 
begun to hammer on the door when I was still in the street. 
If they make their way in, they will surely kill all they find 
in there. They are shouting, ' Death to the Annagnacs ! 
Death to the English spiesi" 

"I called upon my comrades to join me, and all were 
eager to do so. We had loDg been smarting under the 
conduct of these rufGans, and moreover I was glad to dia- 
oharge a part of my debt to you. So each ran to his lodgings 
and despatched servitors to summon their men-at-arme, and 
to order the horses to be saddled, and to gather in front of 
my lodging with all speed. Two or three of my friends who 
had left earlier were also summoned; but though we used 
all the speed we could it was more than an hour before all 
were assembled The men-at-arms wero scattered, and had 
to be roused ; then there was the work of getting the etables 
open, and we had to force the doors in some places to do it. 
I was on thorns, as you may well imagine, and had little 
hope when we started that we should find any of you alive. 
Delighted indeed we were when, on getting near enough, 
we could see the crowd were stationary, and guessed at once 
that you were still holding out — though how you could 
have kept eo large a number at bay was beyond us. We 
Btruoh heartily and heavily, you may be sure, and chased 
the wolves back to their dens with a will I hear that, what 
with those you slew in the house and street and those 
we cut down, it is reckoned that a couple of hundred were 
killed; though as to this none can speak with certainty, 
seeing that so many bodies were carried away before morn- 
ing" 
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"I trust that none of you received wounde. Count 
Chu-lest" 

"None of us; though eeveral of the men-at-arms had 
^hes from the rascals' weapons, but nought, I thiiih, that 
will matter." 

At this moment one of the attendants of the salon came 
in. 

"An usher from the pahuie is here, my lords and gentle- 
men. He has been to the lodging of Master Guy Ayhner, 
and has learned that he will most Ukely be here. If so, he 
has the king's command to conduct faim to the palace, as 
His Majesty desires to have speech with him." 

"I told you so, Guy; my father's story has excited the 
king's curiosity, and he would fain hear all about it. Make 
the most of it, for His Majesty loves to be entertained and 
amused." 

"Had I better ask the usher to allow me to go back to 
my lodging to put on a gayer suit than thist" Guy asked. 

"Certainly not; the king loves not to be kept waiting. 
Fortunately no time has been wasted so far, as this is on 
the road from the silversmith's to the palace." 

The Louvre at that time bore no resemblance to the 
present building. It was a fortress surrounded by a strong 
embattled wall, having a lofty tower at each oomer and 
oHiera flanking its gates. On the water-face the towers 
rose from the edge of the river, so that there was no 
passage along the quays. The building itself was in the 
castellated form, though with larger windows than were 
common in such edifices. Eight turret-shaped buildings 
rose far above it, each surmounted with very high steeple- 
like roofs, while in the centre rose another lu^ge and almost 
perpendicular roof, terminating in a square open gallery. 
The building was further protected by four embattled towers 
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on each side, bo that if the outer wall were earned it could 
atill defend itself. In the court-yard between the outer 
wall and the palace were rows of low barracke, where 
troops were lodged. Two regiments of the beet soldiers of 
Burgundy were quartered here, as the duke feared that 
some sudden rising of the Aimagnac party might put them 
in possession of the king's person, in which case the Orlean- 
ists would easily persuade him to issue proclamations as 
hostile to Burgundy as those which were now published in 
his name against the Orleanists. The Louvre, indeed, 
differed but slightly from palaces of several of the great 
nobles within the walls of Paris, as all of these were to 
some extent fortified, and stood as separate fortresses 
capable of offering a stout resistance to any attack by the 
populace. 

" I would rather face those villains of last night for an- 
other hour than go before the king," Guy said, as he pre- 
pared to follow the attendant; "but I trust that good may 
come of my interview, and that I can interest the king in 
the case of my mistress." 

Joining the usher, who was waiting at the entrance, and 
who saluted him courteously — for the manner in which the 
message had been communicated to the usher showed him 
that the young squire was in no disgrace with the king — 
Guy walked with him to the Louvre, which was a short half- 
mile distant. Accompanied as he was by a royal o£Gcer, the 
guard at the gate offered no interruption to his passage, 
and proceeding across the court-yard he entered the great 
doorway to the palace, and, preceded by the usher, ascended 
the grand staircase and followed him along a corridor to the 
apartments occupied by the king. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DANGER THREATENED. 

ON being ushered into the royal apartment Qaj was led 
up to the king, who was seated in a large arm-chair. 
He was atroking the bead of a greyhound, and two or three 
other dogs lay at his feet. Except two attendants, who 
stood a short distance behind bis chair, no one else was 
present. The king was pale and fragile-looking; there was 
an expression ot weariness on his face, for in the intervals 
between his mad fits he had but little rest. He was natu- 
rally a kind-hearted man, and the troubles that reigned in 
France, the constant contention among the great lords, 
and even among the members of his own family, were a 
constant source of distress to him. Between the Duke 
of Burgundy, the queen, his nephew of Orleans, and the 
other royal dukes he had no peace, and the sense of his 
inability to remedy matters, and of his position of tutelage 
in the hands of whoever chanced for the moment to be in 
the ascendant, in no slight degree contributed to the 
terrible attacks to which he was subject. At the present 
moment the Duke of Bui^ndy was away, and therefore, 
feeling now comparatively free, he looked up with interest 
when the usher annotmced Guy Aylmer. 

" You are yoimg, indeed, sir," he said, as Guy made a 
deep bow, " to be the hero of the story that I heard this 
morning. I hear that you have been slaying many of the 
good citizens of Paris ! " 

"Some have certainly been slain, sire; but I think not 
that any of them could be considered as good citizens, being 
engaged, as they were, in attacking the house of the wor- 
ehipfiil provost of the silversmiths, Mattre Leroux," 
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"I know him," the king said, "and have bought many 
rare articles of hia handiwork, and more than once when I 
have needed it have had moneys from him on usance. Tis 
a grave scandal that so good a citizen should thus be attacked 
in my city, but I will see that such doings shall not take 
place again. And now I would hear from your own lips 
how you and a few men defended the house so long, and, 
as I hear, with very heavy loss to those attacking it. I am 
told that you are English." 

"Yes, sire, I have the honour to be an esquire to Sir 
Eustace da Villeroy, and am here in attendance upon bis 
dame, who, with her two children, have been brought as 
hostages to Paris under your royal order." 

A look of pain passed across the king's face. "Your lord 
is our vassal for his castle at Villeroy T" 

"He is, sire, and is also a vassal of Engluid for the 
estates of his wife." 

"Since England and France are not at present on ill 
terms," the king said, "he may well discharge both duties 
without treason to either Henry or myself^ but they told 
me that his vassalage to me has sat but lightly upon him." 

"His father and grandfather, sire, were vassals of England, 
as Villeroy was then within the English bounds, but he is, 
I am assured, ready faithfully to render any service that 
your majesty might demand of him, and is willing to submit 
himself, in all respects, to your will. But since he wishes 
not to take any part in the troubles between the prinoea, 
it seems that both regard him with hostility. Two months 
since his castle was attacked by some eight thousand men 
from Ham, led by Sir Clugnet de Brabant. These he re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, and deemed that in so doing he was 
acting in accordance with your majesty's proclamation, and 
was rendering faithful service to you in holding the castle 
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againit your enemiea, and he had hoped for your majesty's 
approbation. He was then deeply grieved when your 
royal herald anmmoned Mm, in your name, either to reoeire 
a garrison or to send his wife and children hither as hos- 
tages." 

" I will Bee into the matter," the king said earnestly. 
" And so your mistress was bestowed at the house of Maltre 
Lerouxl" 

"She was, sire, and is most hospitably entertained by 

" Now let us hear of this defence. Tell me all that took 
place; withhold nothing." 

Guy related the details of the defence. 

"IVuIy it was well done, young sir, and I owe yon 
thanks for having given so shrewd a lesson to these 
brawlers. Maltre Leroux has good reasons for being thank- 
ful to the duke for lodging your lady in his house, for he 
would doubtless have lost his life had you and your four 
men not been there. When the Duke of Burgundy returns 
I will take council with him touching this matter of your 
mistress. I know that he gave me good reaeons at the time 
for the bringing of her hither, but in the press of matters 
I do not recall what they were. At any rate, as she is here 
as my host^e her safety must be ensured, and for the pre- 
sent I will give orders that a guard be placed at the house." 

He extended his hand to Guy, who went on one knee to 
kiss it and then retired. 

He took the news back to Dame Margaret. 

" I knew well enough that the poor king had nothing to 
do with the matter," she said. "Were it otherwise I would 
myself have asked for an audience with him; but I knew 
that it would be useless, he would but have replied to me 
as he has to you, that he must consult the duke." 
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In the afternoon the Italian called with his daughter 
upon Dame Margaret. The former was now dressed in 
accordance with his rank ae an Italian noble, and the girl, 
on laying aside her cloak, was also in the Rostume of a 
young lady of position. Ouy presented the count to his 
mistress. 

" I am greatly indebted to you, Count Montepone," she 
said, "for the timely warning that you sent us, and atill 
more for the service rendered to ub by your daughter in 
summoning the Burgundian knights to our aid. Truly," 
she added with a smile, " it is difficult to believe that it was 
this young lady who was so busy on our behalf. I thank 
you, maiden, most heartily. And, believe me, should the 
time ever come when you require a friend, which I hope 
may never be the case, you will find one in me on whom you 
can confidently rely. 

" This is my daughter Agnes. She is, methinks, but a 
year or so younger than yourself, though she is ae tall or 
taller, and she will gladly be your friend also." 

Katarina replied quietly and composedly, and Quy, as 
he watched her and Agnes talking together, was surprised 
at the way in which she adapted herself to circumstances. 
As a boy she assumed the character so perfectly that no one 
would suspect her of being aught else. She was a French 
gamin, with all the shrewdness, impudence, and self-confi- 
dence of the class. As he saw her at her father's in female 
attire something of the boy's nature seemed still to influence 
her. There was still a touch of sauciness in her manner, 
and something of defiance, as if she resented his knowledge 
of her in her other character. Now she had the quiet 
composure of a young lady of rank. As Dame Margaret 
had said, she was but little older than Agnes; but though 
less tall than the English girl, she looked a woman beside 
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her. Guy stood talloDg with them while Dame Margaret 
aind the count conversed apart. Gradually as they chatt«d 
Katarina's manner, which had at first been somewhat stiff, 
thawed, and Guy left her and Agnes together and went to 
look through the window. 

He could vaguely understand that Katarina at first, 
knowing that Dame Mai^aret and Agnes must be aware 
of her going about as a boy, was standing a little on her 
dignity. The simple straightforwardness of Agnes and her 
admiration of the other's boldness and cleverness had dis- 
armed Katarina, and it was not long before they were chat- 
ting and laughing in girlish fashion. There was a differ- 
ence in their laughter, the result of the dissimilar lives they 
had led. One had ever been a happy, careless child, allowed 
to roam about in the caatle or beyond it almost unattended, 
and had only to hold herself as became the position of a 
maiden of rank on special occasions, as when guests were 
staying in the caatle; the other had been for years her 
father's assistant, engaged in work requiring shrewdness 
and quickness and not unattended at times with danger. 
She had been brought into contact vrith persons of all ranks 
and conditions, and at times almost forgot her own identity, 
and was in thought as well as manner the quick-witted 
messenger of her father. After the latter had chatted for 
some time with Dame Margaret he beckoned her to him. 

" Dame Maigaret has promised me to be your protector 
should aught befall me, child," he said, "and I charge you 
now in her hearing should anything happen to me to go at 
once to her castle at Villeroy, and should she not be there 
to her castle at Summerley, which lies but twelve miles 
from the English port of Southampton, and there to place 
yourself under her guardianship, and to submit yourself to 
her will and guidance wholly and entirely. It would be 
(NUO) s 
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well indeed for you to have a quiet English home after our 
troubled life. To Italy you cannot go, our estates are long 
rince confiscated; and did you return there you would find 
powerful enemies and but lukewarm friends. Besides, there 
would be but one mode of life open to you, namely, to enter 
a convent, which would, methinks, be of all others the least 
suited to your inclinations." 

" I can promise you a hearty welcome," Dame Margaret 
said kindly. " I trust that you may never apply for it; but 
should, as your father says, aught happen to him, come to 
me fearlessly, and be assured that you will be treated as 
one of my own family. We shall ever be mindful of the 
fact that you saved our lives last night, and that nothing 
that we can do for you will cancel that obligation." 

" I trust that I may never be called upon to ask your 
hospitality. Lady Margaret," the girl said quietly, "but I 
thank you with all my heart for proffering it, and I feel 
assured that I should Und a happy home in England." 

" "Tia strange hoy it has all come about," her father said. 
" Tia scarce a month since I saw Dame Margaret enter Paris 
with her children, and the thought occurred to me that it 
would be well indeed for you were you in the charge of 
such a lady. Then, as if in answer to my thoughte, I saw 
her young esquire in the crowd listening to me, and was 
moved at once to say words that woiUd induce him to call 
upon me afterwards, when I saw that I might possibly in 
these troublous times be of use to his mistress. And thus 
in but a short time what was at first but a passing thought 
has been realized. It is true that there are among my clients 
those whose protection I could obtain for you; but France 
is at present as much torn by factions as is our native Italy, 
and none can say but, however highly placed and powerful 
a man may be to-day, he might be in disgrace to-morrow." 
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Carefully wrapping his daughter up in her cloak again, the 
Italian took his leave, refueing the offer of Dame Margaret 
for two of her men-at-arma to accompany them. 

" There ie no fear of trouble of any sort to-day," he said. 
"The loM that was suffered last night waa so severe that 
the people will be quiet for a few days, especially as the 
king, as well as the city authorities, are evidently determined 
to put a stop to rioting. Moreover, the fact that the Bur- 
gundian nobles have, now that the duke is away, taken a 
strong part against the butchers' faction has for the moment 
completely cowed them. But, apart from this, it is my special 
desire to return to my house unnoticed. It ia seldom that I 
am seen going in and out, for I leave home as a rule before 
my neighbours are about, and do not return till after nightfall. 
I make no secret of my being a vendor of drugs at the fairs, 
and there are few can suspect that I have visitors after dark," 

" I like your astrologer, Ouy," Dame Margaret said when 
they had left "Before I saw him I own that I had no 
great faith in hia countehip. Any man away from his native 
country can assume a title without anyone questioning his 
right to use it, so long as he is content to live in obscurity, 
and to abstain from attracting the attention of those who 
would be likely to make inquiries. But I have no doubt 
that our friend is, as he represents himself, the Count of 
Montepone, and I believe him to be sincere in the matter of 
his dmlings with us. He tells me that he has received 
more than one hint that the reporta that he deals with the 
stars and exercises divinations have come to the ears of the 
church, and it is likely ere long he may be forced to leave 
Paris, and indeed that he would have done so before now 
had it not been that some of those who have had dealings 
with him have exercised their influence to prevent things 
being pushed further. 
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" No doubt it is true that, as he asserts, he in no way 
dabbles in what is called ' black art', but confines himself to 
reading the stars; and he owned to me that the success he 
has obtained in this way is to some extent based upon the 
information that he obtains from persons of all elates. He 
is evidently a man whose nature it is to conspire, not so 
much for the sake of any prospect of gain or advantage, but 
for the pleasure of conspiring. He has dealings with men 
of both factions. Among the butchers he is believed to be 
an agent of the duke, who has assumed the character of a 
vendor of nostrums simply as a disguise, white among the 
ArmagnacB he is regarded as an agent of Orleans. It is 
doubtless a dangerous game to play, but it both helps him 
in his profession of astrologer and gives him influence and 
power. I asked him why he thus mingled in public afi'airs. 
He smiled and said: 'We are always conspiring in Italy; we 
all belong to factions. I have been brought up in an atmos- 
phere of conspiracy, and it is so natural to me that I could 
scarce live without it. I am rich: men who trade upon the 
credulity of fools have plenty of clients. My business of a 
quack doctor brings me in an income that many a poor 
nobleman would envy. I travel when I like; I visit alter- 
nately aU the great towns of France, though Paris has 
always been my head-quarters. 

" ' As an astrologer I have a wide reputation. The name 
of the Count Smarondi— for it is under that title that I 
practise — is known throughout France, though few know 
me personally or where I am to be found. Those who 
desire to consult me can only obtain access to me through 
some of those whose fortunes I have rightly foretold, and 
who have absolute faith in me, and even these must first 
obtain my consent before introducing anyone to me. All 
this mystery adds both to my reputation and to my fees. 
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Could anyone knock at my door and ask me to calculate 
hia horoscope he would prize it but little ; when it is bo 
difficult to obtain an introduction to me, and It is regarded 
as a matter of favour to be allowed to consult me, people 
are ready to pay extravagant sums for my advice. And,' 
he said with a smile, ' the fact tb&t ten days or a fortnight 
always elapses between the time I am asked to receive a 
new client and hia or her first interview with me, enables 
me to make such minute inquiries that I can not only gain 
their complete confidence by my knowledge of certain events 
in their past, but it will aid me in my divination of their 
future. 

" ' I believe in the stars, madame, wholly and implicitly, 
but the knowledge to be gained from them is general and 
not particular; but with that general knowledge, and with 
what I know of men's personal character and habits, of their 
connections, of their political schemes and personal ambi- 
tions, I am able in the majority of cases so to supplement the 
knowledge I gain from the stars, as to trace their future 
with an accuracy that seems to them astonishing indeed. 
For example, madame, had I read in the stars that a dire 
misfortune impended over you last night, and had I learned 
that there was a talk among the butchers that the provost 
of the silversmiths was a strong opponent of theirs, and that 
steps would shortly be taken to show the Parisians the danger 
of opposing them, it would have needed no great foresight on 
my part to tell you that you were threatened with a great 
danger, and that the danger would probably take the form of 
an attack by the rabble on the house you occupied. I should 
naturally put it less plainly. I should tell you to beware 
of this date, should warn you that I saw threatening faces 
and raised weapons, and that the sounds of angry shouts 
demanding blood were in my ears. 
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" 'Any astrologer, madame, who works by proper methods 
can, from the conjunction of the stars at anyone's birth, 
calculate whetlier their aspect will be favourable or un- 
favourable at any given time, and may foretell danger or 
death; but it needs a knowledge of human uature, a know- 
ledge of character and habite, and a knowledge of the ques- 
tioner's surroundings to be able to go much farther than 
thia. That I have had marvellous successes and that my 
counsels are eagerly sought depends, then, upon the fact 
that I leave nothing to chance, but that while enveloping 
myself in a certain amount of mystery I have a poUce of 
my own consisting of men of all stations, many, indeed 
most of whom, do not know me even by sight. They have 
no idea of the object of my inquiries, and indeed believe 
that their paymaster is the head of the secret police, or the 
agent of some powerful minister,' 

" You see, Guy, the count spoke with perfect frankness 
to me. His object naturally was to gain my confidence by 
showing himself as he is, and to explain why he wished to 
secure a home for his daughter. He took up his strange 
profession in the first place as a means of obtaining his 
living, and perhaps to secure himself from the search of 
private enemies who would have had him assassinated could 
he have been found; but he follows it now from his love 
for an atmosphere of intrigue, and for the power it gives 
him, because, as he told me, he has already amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, and could well retire and live in luxury 
did he choose. He said frankly that if he did not so in- 
terest himself his existence would be simply intolerable to 
him. 

'"I may take my daughter to England,' he said; 'I 
may stay there until I see her established in life, but when 
I had done so I should have to return here. Paris is always 
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the centra of intrigues ; I would rstber live on a cnut hera 
than be a prince elsewhere.' 

"He certainly succeeded in convincing me wholly of his 
sincerity, as far as we are concerned. Devoted to intrigue 
himself, he would fain that his daughter should live her life 
in peace and tranquillity, and that the money for which he 
has no use himself should be enjoyed by her. ' I have lost 
my rank,' he said, 'forfeited it, if you will; but she is the 
Countess Katarioa of Montepone, and I should like to 
know that she and my descendants after her should live 
the life that my ancestors lived It is a weakness, a folly, 
I know ; but we have all our weak points and our follies. 
At any rate I see that that fancy could not well be carried 
out in France or in Italy, but it may be in England.' At 
any rate, after all he has told me I feel that he has it in his 
power to be a very useful friend and ally to us here; I am 
convinced that he is truly desirous of being bo." 

"And how did you like the girl, Agnes?" she said, raising 
her voice. Agnes had fetched Charlie in, and they were 
lookiog together down into the street while their mother 
was talking to Quy. 

" I hardly know, mother ; she seemed to be so much older 
than I ajn. Sometimes when she talked and laughed, I 
thought I liked her very much, and then a minute later it 
seemed to me that I did not understand her one bit. But 
I do thiok that she would be very nice when one came to 
know her thoroughly." 

"She has lived so different a life to yourself, Agnes, that 
it ia no wonder that you should feel at first that you have 
nothing in common with her. That she is very clever I 
have no doubt, and that she is brave and fearless we know 
Can you tell us anything more, Guyl" 

"Not very much more. Lady Margaret. I should say 
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that she wae very true and loyal. I think that at present 
she entera into what she has to do in something of the same 
spirit as her father, and that she thoroughly likes it. I 
think that she is naturally full of fun and bae high spirits, 
and that she enjoys performing these missions with which 
she is intrusted as a child enjoys a game, and that the 
fact that there is a certain amount of danger connected with 
them is in itself attractive to her. I am glad that you have 
told me what be said to you about himself, for I could not 
understand him before, I think I can now, and understand- 
ing him one can understand his daughter." 

At eight o'clock all retired to bed. They had had little 
sleep the nighi. before, and the day had been full of evente. 
Guy's last thought was that he was sorry for the king, who 
seemed to wish to do what was right, but who was a mere 
puppet in the hands of Burgundy or Queen Isobel, to be 
used as a lay figure when required by whichever had a 
temporary ascendency. 

, For the next fortnight Guy worked hard in the salle 
d'armes, being one of the first to arrive and the last to 
depart, and uFter taking a lesson from one or other of the 
masters he spent the rest of the morning in practising 
with anyone who desired an adveraaiy. Well trained as 
he was in English methods of fighting, he mastered with 
a quickness that surprised his teachers the various thniste 
and parries that were new to him. At the end of that 
time he was able to hold his own with the young Count 
d'Estoumel, who was regarded as an exceUent swordsman. 

The attendance of the Burgundian nobles had now fallen 
ofT a good deal The Armagnac army had approached 
Paris, St Denis had opened its gates to them, and there 
were frequent skirmishes near the walls of Paris between 
parties of their knights and the Burgundians. Paris was 
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JQflt at present more quiet Burgundy was still absent, and 
the future seemed so uncertain, that both facbions in the 
city held their hands for a time. 

The news that a reconciliation between Orleans and 
Burgundy had been fully effected, and that the great lords 
would soon enter Paris together, was received with a joy 
that was modified by recollections of the paat Burgundy 
and Orleans had once before sworn a solemn friendship, and 
yet a week or two later Orleans lay dead in the sta^eU of 
Paris, murdm^ by the order of Burgundy. Was it likely 
that the present patching up of the quarrel would have a 
much longer duration t On the former occasion the quarrel 
was a personal one between the two great houses, now all 
France was divided. A vast amount of blood had been 
shed, there had been cruel moaaacres, executions, and wrongs, 
and the men of one faction had come to hate those of the 
other; and although neither party had dared to put iteelf 
in the wrong by refusing to listen to the mediatory it was 
certain that the reconciliation was a farce, and that it was 
but a short truce rather than a peace that had been con- 
cluded. Nevertheless Paris rejoiced outwardly, and hailed 
with enthusiasm the entry of the Queen, the Dukes of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Bern, and Bourbon, 

The Duke of Aquitaine was now acting as regent, though 
without the title, for the king was again insane. He had 
married Burgundy's daughter, but it was rumoured that he 
was by no means disposed to submit himself blindly to the 
advice of her father. The only effect of the truce between 
the parties was to add to the power of the Burgundian 
faction in Paris. But few of the Armagnac party cared 
to trust themselves in the city that had shown itself so 
hostile, but most of them retired to their estates, and the 
great procession that entered the town had been for the 
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moat part composed of adherent* of Burgundy. Three 
days after their arrival in the town Guy, on leaving the 
salU ^armes, found Ratarina in her boy's attire waiting for 
him at the corner of the street. 

"My father would speak with you. Master Guy," she 
said shyly, for in the past two months she had always 
been in her girl'B dress when he had met her. " Pray go 
at once," she said; " I will not accompany you, for I have 
other matters to attend to." 

"Things are not going well," the Count said when Guy 
entered the room ; " the Orleanists are discouraged and the 
butchers triumphant. At a meeting last night they deter- 
mined that a body of them should wait upon the Dukes of 
Aquitaine and Burgundy to complain of the conduct of the 
knights who fell upon them when attacking the silver- 
smith's, and demand in the name of Paris their execution." 

"They would never dare do that!" Guy exclaimed in- 
dignantly. 

"They will assuredly do "it, and I see not how they can 
be refused. The duke has no force that could opposethe 
Parisians. They might defend the Louvre and one or two 
of the strongly fortified houses, but the butchers would sur- 
round them with twenty thousand men. Burgundy's vassals 
might come to hia assistance, but the gates of Paris would 
be closed, and it would need nothing short of an army and 
a long siege before they could enter Paris. When they had 
done so they might punish the leaders, but Burgundy would 
thereby lose for ever the support of the city, which is all- 
important to him. Therefore if you would save your friends 
you must warn them that it will be necessary for them to 
make their way out of Paris as quickly and as quietly as 
may be. In the next place, and principally, you yourself 
will assuredly be murdered. There was a talk of the meet- 
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iDg demanding your execution and that of your four men; 
but it was decided that there n-aa no need to do this, as you 
could all be killed without trouble, and that poBsibly the 
Duke of Aquitaine might refuse on the ground that, as your 
lady had come here under eafe-conduct as a roj^ hostage, 
you were entitled to protection, and it would be contrary 
to his honour to give you up. 

"There are others who have displeased the Parisians whose 
lives they will also demand, and there are several women 
among them; therefore, it is clear that even the sex of your 
lady will not save her and her children from the fury and 
longing for revenge, felt by the family of Legoix and by 
Caboche the skinner. The only question is, where can they 
be bestowed in safety 1 I know what you would say, that 
all this is monstrous, and that it is incredible that the Paris- 
ians will dare to take such steps. I can assure you that it 
is as I say; the peril is most imminent. Probably to-night, 
but if not, to-morrow the gates of Paris will be closed, and 
there will be no escape (or any whom these people have 
doomed to death. In the first place, you have to warn your 
Burgundian friends; that done, you must see to the safety 
of your four men. The three Frenchmen may, if they 
disguise themselves, perchance be able to hide in Paris, but 
your toll archer must leave the city without delay, his height 
and appearance would betray him in whatever disguise he 
were clad. 

"Now as to your lady and the children, remain where 
they are they cannot. Doubtless were she to appeal to the 
Duke of Burgundy for protection he would place her in the 
Louvre, or in one of the other castles — that is, if she could 
persuade faim of the intentions of the ParisJanB, which indeed 
it would be difficult for her to do ; but even could she do so 
she would not be safe, for if he is forced to surrender some 
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of hiB own knights and ladies of the court to these mia- 
creanta, he could not refuse to hand over Lady Margaret. 
They might, it is true, possibly escape from Paris in dis- 
guise, but I know that there is already a vatch set at the 
gates. The only resource that I can see is that she should 
vith her children come hither for a time. This is but a 
poor place for her, but I think that if anywhere she might 
be safe with me. No one knows that I have had any dealings 
whatever with you, and no one connecte me in any way with 
politics. \\'hat should a vendor of nostrums have to do 
with such affairs T Thus, then, they might remain here 
without their presence being in the sUghtest degree sus- 
pected. At any rate I have as good means as any for 
learning what ia being done at their councils, and should 
receive the earliest information were it decided that a search 
should be made here; and should this be done, which I 
think is most unlikely, I shall have time to remove them to 
some other place of concealment. 

"Lastly, as to yourself, I take it that nothing would 
induce you to fly with your Burgundian friends while your 
lady is in biding in ParisI" 

"Assuredly not!" Guy said. "My lord appointed me to 
take charge of her and watch over her, and as long as I 
have life I will do so." 

"You will not be able to aid her, and your presence may 
even add to her danger. Still, I will not say that your 
resolution is not honourable and right. But, at least, you 
must not stay here, for your detection would almost cer- 
tainly lead to hers. You, however, can be disguised; I can 
darken your skin and hair, and, in some soiled garb you 
may hope to pass without recognition. Where to bestow 
you I will talk over with my daughter. As soon as it 
becomes dusk this evening she will present herself at the 
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hous&door of Mattre Leroux. She will bring vith her dis- 
guises for your Udy, the children, and yourself — I have 
many of them here — and as soon as it is quite dark she will 
guide here Dame Margaret with her daughter and son. You 
had beat not sally out with them, but can follow a minute 
or two later and join them as soon as they turn down a side 
street. As to the men, you must arrange with them what 
they had best do. My advice ia that they should this after- 
noon saunter out as if merely going for a walk. They ought 
to go separately; you can decide what they had best do 
when outside." 



CHAPTER XII. 

IN HIDINQ. 

THE news of this terrible danger was so wholly unexpected 
that Guy for a moment felt almost paralysed. 

"It seems almost incredible that such wickedness could 
take place!" he exclaimed. 

" My information is certain," the count replied " I do not 
say that I think your Burgundian friends are in so much 
danger as some of those of the king's party, as Bui^pindy's 
influence with these Parisians goes for something; still, he 
might not be able to save them if they waited till the 
demand was made, although he might warn them if he 
learned that they were to be among those demanded." 

"Does the duke, then, know what is intended t" 

The count smiled. " We knew what followed the last 
reconciliation," he said, "and can guess pretty shrewdly at 
what will happen now. Then the duke murdered Orleans, 
now he may take measures against Uie supporters of the 
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present duke. It was certain that the atniggle vould 
begin again aa soon as the kiss of peace had been exchanged. 
Laet time he boldly avowed his share in the murderj this 
time, most conveniently for him, the Parisiana are ready 
and eager to do his work for him. Dismiss from yonr mind 
all doubt; you can rely upon everything that I have told you 
as being true. Whether you can convince these young 
knights is a matter that concerns me not; but remember 
that if you fail to convince your mistress, her life and those 
of her children are forfeited; and that, so far as I can see, 
her only hope of safety is in taking refi^;e here." 

" I thank you with all my heart," Guy said, " and will 
now set about carrying out your advice. First, I will 
return to my lady and consult with her, and see what 
we had best do with the men. As to Count Charles 
d'Estoumel and his friends, I will see them as soon aa I 
have arranged the other matter. Their case is not so 
pressing, for, at least, when once beyond the gates they will 
be safe. I will see that my lady and the children shall be 
ready to accompany your daughter when she comes for 
them," 

" Look well up and down the street before yon sally out," 
the count said ; " see that there are but few people about 
It is a matter of life and death that no one who knows you 
shall see you leave this house." 

Guy followed his advice, and waited until there was no one 
within fifty yards of the door, then he wont out, crossed the 
street, took the first turning he came to, and then made 
his way back to the silversmith's as fast as he could. 

" What ails you, Guy!" Dame Margaret said aa he entered 
the room, "you look sorely disturbed, and as pale as if you 
had received some injury," 

" Would that that were all, my lady. I have had news 
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from the Count of Montepone of so strange and grave a 
nature that I would not tell you it, were it not that he is so 
much in earnest, and so well convinced of its truth that I 
cannot doubt it." 

Ho then related what the count had told him, and re- 
peated the offer of shelter he had made. 

" This is, indeed, beyond all bounds," she said. " What, 
is it credible that the Duke of Burgundy and the king's 
son, the Duke of Aquitaine, can hand over to this murderous 
mob of Paris noble gentlemen and ladies 1" 

" As to Burgundy, madam, it seems to me from what the 
count said that he himself is at the bottom of the affair, 
though be may not know that the Parisians demand the 
lives of some of his own knights as well as those of his 
opponents. As he did not of old hesitate to murder Orleans, 
the king's own brother, we need credit him with no scruples 
as to how he would rid himself of others he considers to 
stand in his way. As to Aquitaine, he is a young man and 
powerless. ' There are no Orieanist nobles in the town to 
whom he might look for aid; and if a king's brother was 
slain, why not a king's soni It seems to me that be is 
powerless." 

"That may be; but I cannot consent to what the count 
proposes. What! disguise myself! and hide from this base 
mob of Paris! It would be an unworthy action." 

"It is one thnt I knew you would shrink from, madam; 
but pardon me for saying that it is not your own life only, 
but those of your children that are at stake. When royal 
princes and dukes are unable to oppose these scoundrel 
Parisians, women and children may well bend before the 
storm." 

Dame Margaret sat for some time with knitted brows. 
At last she said: "If it must be, Guy, it must It goes 
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sorely against the grain; but for the sake of the children I 
will demean myself, and will take your advice. Now you 
had best summon the four men-at-arms and talk over their 
case with them." 

Guy went upstairs and fetched the four men down. 

" We have sure news, my friends," Dame Margaret said 
calmly, " that to-night we and many others shall be seized 
by the mob and slain." 

An exclamation of rage broke from the four men. 

"There will be many others slain before that comes 
about," Long Tom said. 

"That I doubt not, Tom, but the end would be the same. 
An offer of refuge has been made to me and the children, 
and for their sake, unwilling as I am to hide myself from 
this base mob, I have brought myself to accept it. My 
brave esquire will stay in Paris in disguise, and do what 
may be to protect us. I have now called you to talk about 
yourselves. The gates will speedily be guarded and none 
allowed to sally out, therefore what is to be done must be 
done quickly." 

"Ws will all stay and share your fate, madame. You 
could not think that we should leave you," Robert Picard 
said, and the others murmured their agreement. 

"You would add to my danger without being able to 
benefit mo," she said, "and my anxiety would be all the 
greater. No, you must obey my commands, which are that 
you forthwith quit Paris. Beyond that I must leave you 
to judge your own course. As French men-at-arms none 
would question you when you were once beyond the gate. 
Yon may find it difficult to travel in this disturbed time, 
but yon are shrewd enough to make up some story that will 
account for your movements, and so may work your way 
back to Villeroy, The difQculty ia greater in the case of 
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your English comrade — his height and that light hair of bia 
and ruddy face irould mark him anywhere, and if he goes 
with you would add to your danger, especially as his tongue 
would betray him as being English the first time he spoke. 
However, beyond ordering you to quit Paiis, I must leave 
this matter in your bauds and his, and he will doubt- 
less take counsel with my esquire and see if any disgiuse 
can be contrived to suit him. I will see you again presently. 
You had best go with them, Guy, and talk the matter over." 

"This thing cannot be done. Master Guy," the archer 
said doggedly when they reached their apartments; "it is 
not in reason. What should I say when I got home and 
told them at Summerley that I saved my own skin and left 
our dear lady and the children to be murdered without 
striking a blow on their behalf 1 The thing is beyond all 
reason, and I will maintain it to be so." 

" I can understand what you say, Tom, for I feel exactly 
as you do. The question is, how is the matter to be 
arranged^" Then he broke into French, which the archer 
by this time understood well enough, though he could speak 
it but poorly. 

" Tom is saying that he will not go, men," he said, " and 
I doubt not that you feel as he does. At the same time our 
lady's orders must be carried out in the first place, and you 
must leave Paris. But I say not that you need travel to 
any distance; on the contrary, I should say that, if it can 
be arranged, you must return here in a few days, having 
so changed your attire and aspect that there is no fear of 
your being recognized, and bestow yourself in some lodging 
where I may find you if there be need of your services." 

"That is what will be best. Master Guy," Robert Picard 

said. "We have but to get steel caps of another fashion to 

pass well enough, and if need be we can alter the fashion 

(NtM) o 
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of our hair. There are few here who have noticed ua, and 
I consider that there is no chance whatever of our being 
recognized. There are plenty of men among the cut-throats 
here who have served for a while, aud we can easily enough 
get up some tale that will pass muster for us three. That 
matter is simple enough, the question is, what are we to do 
with Tomt We cannot shorten his stature, nor give his 
tongue a French twist." 

"No, that is really the difficulty. We might dye that 
hair of his and darken his face, as I am going to do myself. 
There are tall men in France, and even his inches would 
not matter so much; the danger lies in his speech." 

"I would never open my mouth. Master Ouy; if need 
were I would sooner cut out my tongue with a dagger," 

"You might bleed to death in the doing of it, Tom. 
No; we must think of something better than that. You 
might perhaps pass as a Fleming, if we cannot devise any 
other disguise." 

"Leave that to me, Master Guy, I shall think of some- 
thing. I wiU at any rate hide somewhere near Paris, and 
the lads here will let me know where they are to be found, 
and I shall not be long before I join them in some such 
guise as will pass muster. But it will be necessary that 
we should know where you will be, so that you can com- 
municate with us." 

"That I don't know myself yet; but I will be eveiy 
evening in front of Notre Dame when the bell strikes nine, 
and one of you can meet me there and tell me where you 
are bestowed, so that I can always send for you in case of 
need. Now I think that you had better lose no time, for 
we know not at what hour a guard will be placed on the 
gate. You had better go out in pairs aa if merely going 
for a walk. If you are stopped, as may well happen, 
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return here; but as you come purchase a length of strong 
rope, BO that you may let yourselves down from the wall. 
Now that peace has been made, there viU be but slight 
watch save at the gates, and you should have no difficulty 
in evading the sight of any who may be on guard," 

"That will be easy enough," Robert Picard said con- 
fidently. " We had beet not come back here, for there may 
be a watch set upon the house and they may follow us." 

" The only thing that troubles me," Tom said, " is that I 
most leave my bow behind me." 

"You can get another when you get back to Villeroy; 
there are spare ones there." 

" Yes, yes, but that is not the same thing. Master Guy; a 
man knows his own bow, and when he takes to a fresh one 
his shooting is spoilt until he gete to know it well. Every 
bow has its niceties; for rough shooting it makes but little 
matter, but when it comes to aiming at the slit in a knight's 
vizor at eighty yards one makes poor shooting with a 
strange bow." 

" Well, you must practise with your new one, that is all, 
Tom; and if you hide yours here it may be that you will 
be able to recover it before we start for Villeroy. You must 
leave your bundles behind, it would look auspicious if you 
were to attempt to take them with you. I should advise 
you to put on one suit over the other, it will not add greatly 
to your bulk. When you are ready to start, come below 
and our lady will say good-bye to yoa Do not give her 
a hint that you are thinking of staying near Paris; if she 
asks any questions say that you intend to disguise Tom, and 
he will travel with you." 

A few minutes later there was a tapping at Dame Mar- 
garet's door; Guy opened it and the four men entered. 

" I wish you good fortunes, my friends," Dame Margaret 
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said. " Here is a letter, Robert, that I have Tritten to my 
lord telling htm that you hare all served me faithfully and 
well, and that I commend you to him. I have told him 
that you are leaving me by my special orders, and that you 
would willingly have stopped and sb&red my danger, but 
that, as I feel that force would avail nothing and your 
presence might lead to the discovery of my hiding-pUce, I 
bid you go. Here are four purses to pay the expenses of 
your journey and of any disguises you may find it necessary 
to adopt. And now farewell. Tarry not an instant, my heart 
will be lighter when I know that you are beyond the walls." 

She held out her hand to them; each in turn knelt and 
kissed it, the three Frenchmen in silence but with tears 
running down their cheeks. Tom was the last, and said aa 
he rose: 

" I am obeying your orders, Lady Margaret, but never 
before have I felt, as I feel now, that I am doing a mean and 
cowardly action. I would rather stay by your side, though 
I knew that I should be cut in pieces this very night, than 
leave you thus." 

" I doubt it not, Tom. I know well how your inclinations 
lie, and yet 1 feel that it is necessary that you should go. 
If the great nobles cannot withstand this cruel mob of Paris, 
the arm of a single man can avail nothing, and your presence 
would bring danger rather than safety to me." 

" I feel that, my lady ; did I not do so I would not go 
even at your command. You are my liege lady, and I 
have a right to give my life for you, and would do it were 
it not that I see that, as you say, my staying here would 
bring danger upon you." 

As soon as they had gone Dame Mai^ret said : " Now, 
Guy, I will detain you no longer; hasten and warn your 
friends." 
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Guy hurried away ; he found that Count Charles was on 
the point of mounting to go for a ride with some of his 
friends. 

"Stay a moment I beg of you. Count," Guy said as he 
burned up, " I have a matter of most serious import to tell 
you." 

" Wait, my friends," the young count said to Sir Pierre 
Estelle, Count Walter de Vesoul, and the Sieur John de 
Perron, who were already mounted; "I shall not detain 
you many minutes." 

"Well, what is it, friend Quyl" he aaked as he entered 
his room. 

"I have come to warn you of a great danger. Count. 
This evening a mob of Parisians, I know not how numerous, 
but at least of great strength, will demand from Burgundy 
and the Duke of Aquitaine the sorrender to them of you 
and the others who took part in defeating them the other 
night, besides other gentlemen, and, as I hear, ladies." 

"Pardieu/ if it be so the duke will give the impudent 
knaves their answer." 

"Ten thousand anned men are not apt to take an 
answer. Count You know that many times already the 
Duke of Burgundy has been overborne by the leaders of 
these Parisians and forced to do things that must have dis- 
pleased him, as they displeased you all, therefore I implore 
you to ride off while you may. Even now it is possible 
that the gates may be closed, but if so, they are not likely 
to be strongly guarded. It is evident that your going would 
at any rate save the duke from grave embarrassment." 

" Are you sure that this news is truet" the cotmt asked. 

"Abflolutely certain. If you would save yourself and 
your friends I pray you to call upon them at once to mount 
and ride in a body to one of the gates. You may bid some 
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of your retainers mount and follow you at a short distance, 
and if you find the gates closed and the fellows will not let 
you out, call them up and fight your way out You can 
stay for to-night at Sevres, and if you find in the morning 
that I have not spoken truly you can return and upbraid 
me as you will. If, however, you find that strange events 
have happened here, then you had best ride away to Bur- 
gundy and stay there until you find that these villainous 
knaves here have been reduced to order, which methinks it 
will need an army to undertake." 

The count went to the window, opened it, and called his 
friends below to come up. 

"No, no," D'Estelle said laughing; "it w« once come up 
we shall stay there. If you cannot come now, join us at the 
Lion d'Or at Sevres, where you will find us eating the dinner 
that we have sent on to order." 

"The matter is urgent," D'Estournel said. "I am not 
joking with you, but pray you to come up at once." 

Seeing that the matter was serious the three knights 
dismounted and went up. They were at first absolutely 
incredulous when they heard from Count Charles what Quy 
had told them. 

"That the knaves owe us no good-will I know well 
enough," Count Walter said, "for they have over and over 
again laid their complaint against ua before the duke; but it 
is hard to believe that they would dare to demutd what 
Burgundy would never grant." 

Guy repeated the arguments that he had used with 
D'Estournel. 

"There is no limit," he said, "to the arrogance of these 
knaves, and in truth it cannot be denied that they are 
masters here, and that even the duke cannot altogether with- 
stand them; and you know, moreover, how essential is their 
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good-wUI to him. But even should he ever so obetinately 
refuse their demiindB they might well take their way with- 
out his leave. What cau he, with a handful of knights and 
a few hundred armed men, do against the mob of Paris! 
I earnestly pray you, gentlemen, to treat the matter as 
serious. Warn your eight friends without delays bid your 
retainers mount and ride to the gate. If it is open, all the 
better, it is but a party of pleasure bound for Sevres, and 
if you learn to-morrow morning that all is quiet here you can 
return. If it seems better to you, and this may save you 
much ailment, merely ask your friends to mount and ride 
with you to dine there; if any refuse, say you have a 
motive that they will learn when they get there, and almost 
compel them to go with you, I pledge you my honour 
that you will have no reason to regret having taken my 
advice." 

"Well, what do you say, gentlemen V Count Walter asked. 
"As Master Aylmer says, it will at worst be but a carouse, 
which I hope he will share with us." 

"That I would right gladly do," Guy replied, "but I 
have the safety of my lady and her children to look after, 
for she too, as well as our four men-at-arms, have incurred 
the enmity of these butchers. I have sent the men out of 
the town, and a place of safety has been prepared for her 
and the children. I shall see them safely bestowed there at 
nightfall." 

"Since you have thought such preparations necessary 
we will at any rate act on the information that you have 
given us, and will promise not to blame you unduly should 
it turn out that the affair you speak of does not come offl 
Let us lose no time, gentlemen ; let us each go to two of our 
friends and take no denial from them to our invitation to 
dine with us at Sevres. Let us say nothing to them about 
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bringing their men-at-arms and grooms with them. We can 
ourselves muster some thirty fighting men, and that should 
be enough with our own Bworda to bring these knaves to 
reason if they keep their gates shut against us." 

"As my arraagements are all made," Guy said, "and I 
have an hour to spare, I shall walk down towards the gate 
and see what comes of it." 

The four gentlemen at once mounted and rode ofT, — after 
giving directions to their grooms to order their men-at-anns 
to mount at once and to wait for them at a spot a quarter 
of a mile from the gate, — and Ouy strolled off in the same 
direction. In half an hour he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the men-at-«rm3 rids up and halt as ordered. Walking a 
little further on he saw that something unusual had hap- 
pened. Groups of people were standing about talking, and 
each man who came up from the gate was questioned. Join- 
ing one of the groups he soon learned that the excitement 
was caused by the unusual closing of the gates, no one being 
allowed either to enter or pass out. None could account for 
this proceeding. It was certain that it had not been done 
by the orders either of the Dukes of Aquitaine or Burgundy, 
— for there were no royal guards or men-at-^u-ras with the 
duke's cognizance, — but by men of the city, who, as all 
^eed, must be acting under the orders of the butchers. 

"It is a bold deed," one said, " for which they will have 
to account It is a nsurpatjon of authority, and one the 
Duke of Aquitaine, who is now king in all but name, will 
surely resent hotly." 

" How strong is the party I" one of the by-stayiders asked, 
putting the question that Guy had on his lips. 

" Some forty or fifty, all stout fellows with steol caps and 
breaet-pieces, and well armed." 

Guy turned and walked back to the spot where the 
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Bui^ndian men-at-armB were drawn up. In ten minutea 
D'Estoumel and hie party rode up. Guy was glad to see 
that he had with him the whole of his companiona. lie at 
once went up to them. 

" The gatee are cloeed, Count, and held by forty or fifty 
of the townsmen in arms, so you see that my iuformation 
was correct. Had you not better tell your friends of the 
tnitli now, for otherwise they might hesitate to take ao 
grave a step as to attack them." 

D'Estoumel nodded, and, riding to the others> said in a 
low voice: "Gentlemen, we had not intended to let you 
into this little mystery until we had left Paris, but I find 
it necessary to do so now. I have learned surely that the 
rabble of Paris have resolved upon massacring us to-night 
for the share we took in that little aflhir at the Provost of 
the silversmiths'. To that end they have shut the gates, 
and hold it vnth some fifty armed men. It is as well that 
some of us have brought our men -at -arms here. I can 
hardly fancy that these rascals will try to prevent us from 
passing out, seeiDg that they have no warrant but their 
own for closing the gates against us, but if they do there 
is nothing for it but to open them ourselTea. I^et us ride 
forward at once, gentlemen, for these fellows may receive a 
reinforcement at any time." 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse, calling upon the 
men-at-arms to follow. His three companions, who were 
already in the secret, joined him at once; and the others, 
after a pause of astonishment and almost incredulity, fol- 
lowed, in no way loath at the chance of another fight with 
the followers of the butchers. As they approached the 
gate the townsmen hastily drew ap in front of it. 

"What means thisi" Count Walter de Vesoul said 
haughtily, as he reined up his horse a few paces from the 
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line. "By vhat authority do you dare close the gates and 
thiu stand armed befors theml" 

" By the authority of the city of Paris," the leader of the 
party said insoleotly. 

" I recognize no such authority while the king and the 
Duke of Aquitaine, vho holds his full powers, are resident 
here. Clear the way, my man, and open the gatee, or I 
will ride over you." 

The butcher answered him with a derisive laugh. " It 
will cost you your lives if you attempt it," he said. 

"Gentlemen, draw your swords and give these rough 
fellows the lesson they need;" and, setting the example, he 
rode at the butcher and cut him down. The idea that the 
Bui^ndian knights would venture to force a passage in the 
teeth of the prohibition of the master of the butchers had 
apparently not so much as entered the minds of the guard, 
and as soon as the knights and their followers fell upon 
them, the greater portion of them flung down their arms 
and fled, a few only fighting stoutly until overpowered. As 
soon as the skirmish was over the keys were brought out 
from the guard-room, and the gate unlocked and the massive 
bars taken down. In the meantime some of the men-at-arms 
had run up on to the wall, hoisted the portcullis, and lowered 
the drawbridge across the fosse. As bood as they returned 
and mounted the party rode through. As they did bo, 
tour men ran out from a lane near the wall and followed 
them; and Quy at once recognized in them the archer and 
his three companions. Greatly pleased, he returned to the 
city and informed Dame Margaret of what had taken place. 

"No doubt," he said, "when they found the gates shut 
they remembered what I had said, that I was going to warn 
Count Charles and his friends, and went back to observe 
what these were doing; and the eight of their retainers 
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going towards the gate must have told them which way 
they intended to leave; and they, no doubt, went down and 
hid up near the gate to watch the conflict, and to take 
advantage of it, if a chance offered, to get off themselves." 

" That is indeed a satisfaction, Guy; and I am glad, too, 
that your friends got away. There can be no doubt now 
that the count's information was accurate; the gates having 
been closed, as he said they would be, vouches for this. 
Katarina has been here; she was dressed thia time aa an 
apprentice in the service of some trader, and brought a 
large box containing our disguises and youra. For you 
there is a bottle of dye for your hair, a mixture for darken- 
ing your skin, and clothes — the latter such as would be 
worn by a workman. Charlie is to wear a girl's dress, at 
which he is mightily offended ; nor is Agnea better pleased, 
for a boy's suit has been sent for her. My disguise is 
simply a long cloak with a hood, such as is worn by the 
wives of small traders. Katarina explained that it had been 
thought better to change the aez of Agnes and Charlie, so 
that, when a hue and cry is raised for a missing woman, with 
a girl of fourteen, and a boy of ten, no one should associate 
the woman with two lada and a little girl, whom they 
passed in the street, as being the party for which search 
is being made. And now, Guy, do you not think that 
we should warn our good host of the danger that threatena, 
for, doubtless, he also has been marked out as a victim t" 

" I will see him at once, and will tell him aa much as it 
ia neceasary for him to know. Assuredly it is now too late 
for him to escape beyond the walls, unless he were to take 
hia wife with him, and bring hie serving-men to let them 
down from the walls; but this, I should think, he will not 
do, he would rather take refuge in the house of some of 
his friends." 
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The silversmith listened gravely when Ouy told him that 
he bad received sure information that the butchers would 
that evening make a slaughter of some of their opponents, 
that they would be in such force that resistance would be 
hopeless, and that the few royal troops and the followers 
of Burgundy would be insufficient to make head agaiost 
them. 

" Your news does not surprise me, and though I know not 
how you came by it, I fear that it is true. The news that 
the city gates have been all shut and are being guarded 
by strong parties of the butchers' rabble, shows but too 
surely that there ia danger in the air. In the first place, 
there is your lady to be thought of; I must endeavour to 
obtain for her also shelter among my friends." 

" We have abeady arranged for a biding-pUce for her and 
the children, Maitre Leroux. I may not name where it is 
to anyone, but suffice that it is a quiet bouae where there is 
little fear of any suspicions resting upon them, and where 
they will be able to remain until order is restored." 

" I fear that that will be a long time," the silversmitb 
said. " The butchers boast that they can place 20,000 men 
under arms, and indeed the terror e:ccited by them is so 
great, that very many who {hate their doings as much as I 
do myself have been forced to make a semblance of joining 
them. Next about your men-at-arms, they are brave fellows 
and I owe them much." 

"They are all safe outside the walls, Some Burgundian 
knights, indignant that this rabble should dare stop them, 
cut their way out through the Port St. Denis, and our men 
took advantage of the gates being open to follow them." 

"And as to yourself. Master AylmerV 

"I have dyes to blacken my hair and a tincture for 
darkening my face. I have also a disguise by which I may 
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pass as an apprentice to a trader. I shall at all hazards 
remain in Paris, but what I shall yet do I know not And 
now about yourself and Madame Leroux — you will not, I 
hope, think of defending the house as you did before." 

"Certainly not; it would not avail to save our lives, and 
would assuredly cost those of my servitors and most likely 
of the women. I have friends, who vrill, I hope, gladly 
take ufl in, Mattre Lepelletiere, the Master Carpenter, who 
has been doing my doors, is an old friend of mine, and 
after the last attack, ui^ed me to withdraw for a time from 
the attention of the mob, and offered me refuge in his place. 
He lives in the Rue des Fosses; which is close to the old 
inner wall that is now for the moat part in ruins. You 
pass along by the hospital, and when beyond the old wall 
turn to the right; 'tis the third doorway. There are no 
houses facing it, but it looks straight upon the wall, the 
ground between being some thirty or forty yards wide; 
and doubtless when the house was built, it was before the 
present wall was erected, and stood on the outer side of 
the fosse round the old one. There are many others of the 
same trade who live in that quarter, and as they are for the 
most part opposed to the butchers, I doubt not that my 
friend will have no difficulty in obtaining a lodging for you 
among them should no other have been settled upon," 

"Thank you indeed," Guy replied; "the arrangement 
has been made by others, and I know not for certain what 
has yet been decided upon, but should not a suitable place 
have been chosen I will gladly accept your offer," 

" And now I must set to work," the silversmith said. 

"In what wayl" Guy asked in surprise. 

"In hiding my wares. In a city like Paris, with its 
sieges and its tumults, a prudent man having goods of 
great value will assuredly prepare a place of safety for 
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them. I will set my men to work at once; the business 
must be finished before it becomes dark, for as soon as it 
does so we must leave the house and close it" 

" I have nothing to do at present, and shall be glad to 
help your men," Guy said. 

He followed the ailversmith downstaira. Maltre Leroui 
called his head man. 

"We must move, Jacques, and that quickly; you have 
heard that the gates are shut." 

"Yes, master, people are talking of nothing else." 

" I have news that there will be trouble to-night, so we 
must set to work at once to place the chaste in safety. 
First let them clear out the wood-cellar." 

This was done in a few miDutes by the seven men, then 
Jacques told the others to go back into the shop and pack 
up all the silver goods in the chests. As soon as they were 
gone Jacques looked inquiringly at hia master, who nodded. 
Then he touched a biick in the wall some seven feet above 
the floor; it sprang back. 

"Will you lift me upl" the man said to Ouy. The lad 
did as he was asked, and the man tbrast his arm into the 
orifice. A moment later he asked Ouy to set him down. 

"Go to the doorway," he said, and hurried across to 
where Maltre Leroux was standing; then kneeling down he 
pushed his hand under the sill of the doorway and then 
stood up. 

"Do you hear thatl" the silversmith said. 

"I hear a dull rumbling somewhere," Guy replied. As 
he spoke he saw half the floor, which was apparently of 
solid Sags, beginning to rise. 

"This was done in my father's time," Maltre Leroux 
said, "and it was made for him by Maltre Lepelletiere's 
father with the aid of two or three good smiths, who put 
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the machinery together at hk house and were in ignorance 
where it was intended to be placed." 

The trap-door waa now raised, and Guy to hia SBtonieh- 
ment saw a stream of r unni ng water three feet below the 
opening. 

"Whence comes this?" he asked in astonishment. 

"No wonder you are surprised," the silversmith said; 
" it was a piece of rare good-luck that my father hit upon it. 
A map that he had showed him that in the old days, before 
there were any houses on this side of the river, a narrow 
branch left the stream some hundred yards above the posi- 
tion of his house, made a circuit and came into it again as 
much below. He inquired among some old men, and learned 
that they had heard their grandfathers say that they knew 
that at some time or other this stream had been built over 
when Paris began to grow in this direction. After he had 
contrived this apparatus that you see, which is worked by a 
heavy counterpoise in the wall, he began to dig, and a foot 
below the surface came upon an arch of brickwork, so my 
father concluded that his house was exactly over the old 
stream. 

"On breaking through the crown he discovered, as you 
see, that the water still flowed through this tunnel, which is 
some three and a half yards wide and eight feet deep. My 
men, all of whom are trusty fellows, know of the existence 
of this hiding-place, but Jacques is the only one beside 
myself who knows the secret of the opening. Now, Jacques, 
fetch the chests along as fast as they are ready." 

The chests were soon brought up and one by one lowered. 
Chains were attached from the handle of each to that of 
the one that followed; they were almost the weight of the 
water and sank until within an inch or two of the surface. 
Each was floated down as it was lowered, until twenty great 
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chests had been taken down. Then one more heavy and 
ponderous than the rest was attached to the train, and a 
sloping board being placed from the cellar floor to the bottom 
of the stream, the case was allowed to slide down this until 
it rested on the bottom several feet beyond the trap-door. 

" There you see," the silversmith said, " even if they dis- 
covered the trap-door and broke up the floor with sledge- 
hammers, which would be no easy matter, and probed the 
stream with lances, they would find nothing. As you saw, 
there is a chain to the end of the last box, which is, as it 
were, an anchor to the rest; this chain Jacques will now 
attach to a strong wire, and fasten that to a ring below the 
water's edge, and a foot beyond the trap-door, so that when 
danger is past we shall haul up the chain and recover the 
cases one by one in the order in which they have been sent 

As soon as Jacques bad fastened the wire to the ring he 
touched another heavy spring under the sill, then pulled 
hard on the trapdoor; this gradually began to sink, and in 
a minute was in its place again. At the same time the brick 
that had been pushed in above came out into its place 
again, dust was then swept into the crack at the edge of 
the trapdoor, and no one who had not seen the latter raised 
would have dreotnt of its existence. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THE UASTBRS OF PARIS. 



THE trap-door closed, the firewood was carried back 
again, and Guy went upstairs, where he found that 
Dame Margaret, Agnes, and Charlie had already put on 
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their disguises. Their faces had been slightly darkened; 
Agnes had coiled her hair up under a cap^ while Dame 
Slargaret's would be completely hidden under the hood. 
She and Charlie could have passed very well even in day- 
light, but Agnes by no means looked her character. Her 
mother bad darkened the skin at the back of her neck as 
well as OQ her face, but the girl's evident discomfort and 
shyness were so unboylike that they would at once be 
noticed. Guy fetched a short cloak reaching only to his 
hips from his room and brought it in to her. 

" I think that you will be more comfortable in this," he 
said. 

"Yes, indeed," she exclaimed gratefully, as she ptit it 
over her shoulders; "I shall not mind now." 

It reached nearly down to her knees, and the high collar 
concealed the back of her head effectually. 

"I did not expect that you would be ready so soon," he 
said, turning to Dame Mai^ret; "it will not be dark for 
two hours yet." 

"No; but I thought it much better to be prepared to 
leave at any moment. Mistress Lerouz has shown me a 
door opening from the yard into a very narrow lane behind. 
She says that it has not been used for years, hut she has 
been down herself with the key and has unlocked it, so 
that we have only to let a bar down to open it, and if there 
should he an attack on the front of the house we can 
escape that way." 

" It would he beat to leave that way in any case," Ouy 
said, "and thereby you will avoid observation by anyone 
who may be watching. It is evident that the citizens of 
this quarter are very anxious and alarmed; looking from 
the window I have seen them standing in groups, or going 
in and out of each other's houses. They cannot know what 
mm) r 
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is going to take place, but the closing of the gates hy the 
butchers without any warrant baa, of course, shown them 
that something serious ia going to occur." 

" You had better disguise yourself at once, Guy." 

" I will do BO, mistress, but I do not think that there is 
any fear of disturbance until evening; men who are engaged 
in work, that may some day bring punishment upon those 
concerned in it, prefer darkness. Besides, at that time all 
careful men will be in their houses, and will not dare to 
come out whatever sounds they may hear." 

Maltre Leroux presently came up. 

"I have been out and trying to gather news. There are 
all aorta of rumours abroad, but none know aught with 
certainty. They say that the butchers have stationed 
guards at the end of all the streets leading to the market 
quarter, and they allow none to pass in or out. It is 
reported that Aquitaine has sent an officer to the butchers 
to demand under what warrant they have closed the gates 
of the city, and to order them to open them forthwith, 
and to withdraw the men stationed there. It is said that 
their answer was that they had acted for the good of the 
state, and for the safety of the king's person, and that they 
would presently call upon his highness and explain matters 
to him. This may be true or merely rumour, but it is 
generally believed. Everyone is talking of the fight at the 
gate of St. Denis. Some eay that it was forced open by 
order of the Duke of Burgundy, while others affirm that 
Caboche, and that mischievous varlet John de Troyes, went 
in great haste to the duke when they received the news, 
that he declared to them that he knew nothing whatever 
of the affair, and that whatever was done was certainly 
done without his orders. Most of my men have already 
left; it were better that they should go off one by one than 
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that they should move off together. Tia well that my wife 
bethought her of that back entrance. It has never been 
uaed in my time, for the lane is but three feet wide, and 
the houses beyond are of no very good repute. I talked at 
one time of having it bricked up, and only refrained from 
doing so from the thought that it might be useful on some 
such occasion as this. Your esquire has not gone out, I sup- 
pose, Lady Margaret?" 

"No, he is putting on his disguise — at least, he is coloiu-ing 
his hair and face, and so altering himself that he would not 
be known; but he will not put on his full disguise until later." 

Guy soon came out. He was in his ordinary garments, 
but having put on bis best suit beneath them he looked 
broader and bulkier than usual, while his blackened hair 
and darkened face had made so great a change in his ap- 
pearance that both Agnes and her mother agreed that they 
would not have known him. 

" You could certainly go anywhere, Guy, and mix with 
any crowd, and no one would have a suspicion that you 
were the young Englishman for whom the whole town was 
searching." 

Half an hour before it became dark, Guy went down to the 
front door. Standing there listening attentively, he presently 
heard three Uttle knocks given, as by a band on the door. 
He opened it a little, Katarina slipped in, and he again 
fastened it and put up the bar. 

" I brought the disguises early," she said, " as I thought 
they might be required in haste, hut my father has learned 
that it will be eight o'clock before the butchers sally out 
with their forces from the markets." 

" All here are ready and prepared to start at a moment's 
notice, and have arranged to go out by a door behind, that 
leads into a narrow lane." 
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"That 13 good!" the girl said. "I have been near for 
the last half-hour and have noticed two or three men hang- 
ing about, and by their furtive glances in the direction of 
the house I have no doubt that they are watching it. I 
had to wait until there happened to be a group of people 
before the door, and then slipped in behind them, and got 
in without, I am sure, their having seen me. I have been 
uneasy as to how we should leave, for if they saw a party 
of three or four issuing out together, one of them would 
be sure to follow." 

They were now upstairs. The fact that Agnes was in 
the same disguise as herself freed Katarina from the shame- 
facedness that she would otherwise have felt at being seen 
by Dame Margaret in her present attire. 

"You are well disguised," the latter said as she entered. 
" I no longer wonder that you are able to go about as a boy 
without suspicion; you look one to the life, while Agnes is 
80 awkward that she would be detected in a moment" 

" She has not bad the practice that I have had," Katariria 
said with a laugh;, "the awkwardness will soon wear off if 
she has to dress like this for a short time. As for me, I 
have learnt all a Ijoy's tricks and ways. I can whistle and 
shout with any of them, can quarrel, and bluster, be saucy 
on occasion, and have only once been in trouble." 

"How was that, Ratarinat" 

"A boy who was a bit taller than I ran t^punst me and 
declared that it was my fault, and gave me a cuff on the 
head. I might have run away, and of course I ought to 
have done so, but I was angry, for he really hurt me; so I 
had to do what any boy would have done, and I flew at 
him so fiercely, and cuffed and scratched and kicked so 
savagely that at last he turned and ran. He had hit me 
too, but I did not feel it at the time, and next morning I 
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was all Borts of colours round the eyes. Father was very 
^ngry, but when I asked what else he would have done if 
he had been cuffed, he could not tell me. I had a very 
important mess^e to carry that morning for him. At first 
he siud I could not go out in that state; but, as 1 told him, 
I had never looked so much like a boy before." 

All were glad when it became dark enough for them to 
make a start The men and maids had all been sent away, 
and none remained save Mattre Leroux and his wife. They 
were not in any disguise, but were wrapped up in cloaks, 
and in the badly-Iight«d streets could pass unrecognized. 

"Do you go out first, Master Aylmer," the sUversmith 
said. "I have no fear of anyone watching behind, for it is 
not likely that any of them know of thiB entrance to my 
house; still, it is as well to make certain. When you get 
out of the lane you had best stay there until the others 
have passed on, then yon can follow them. We will wait 
for a few minutes after they have gone, and lock the door 
behind us. You have not forgotten where you are to find 

''No, I have the name and house right. Shall I ask for 
you as Mattre Leroux!" 

"I have not thought of that. No, it will be better, 
perhaps, to ask for Philip Sampson; it were just as well that 
none should know my name there except Lepelletiere and 
his wife." 

As arranged Guy went out first; there was still Ught 
enough for him to make his way along the narrow lane with- 
out falling over piles of dirt and rubbish that at some points 
almost blocked it. The street into which it opened was 
also a very narrow one, and no one was about. In a minute 
Dame Margaret, walking with Ratarina, and with Agnes 
close behind, holding Charlie's hand, passed him. 
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"It is all quite clear," be eaid. Keeping Bome fifteen 
yards behind he followed them until they entered a broader 
street. There were a good many people about here. The 
nearest way would have been to have croesed the road 
and passed by another small stieet facing that from which 
they had come, but somewhat to his surprise they turned 
and went along the broader street He soon acknowledged 
to himself that this was the wiser course, for there were so 
many people about that their passage would be unnoticed, 
while in the narrow lanes some rough fellow might have 
accosted them. Keeping always in frequonted streets they 
made a long detour before they reached that in which the 
count resided, and it was with a feeling of great relief that 
Guy saw Uiem enter the house. He himself, as arranged, 
did not approach it for another quarter of an hour, then he 
went and knocked on the door with his hand, which was at 
once opened by Katarina. 

"All ie well," she said; "your lady is in the room where 
you first waited— my father is with her." 

As Guy entered the count was just saying: "Yes, it 
would certainly be best, madame, that your daughter should 
continue at present in that disguise. In the first place, she 
will get accustomed to it, and should she have occasion to 
move again she would be able to do so without attracting 
notice; in the second place, it would be desirable that, even 
accidentally, no one should know that there is a young lady 
of her age here, I have no visitors save on business, but 
possibly either ahe or your boy might come out on to the 
stairs when one is going up or down. It would be un- 
fortunate that he should see them at all, but if it were but 
a boy he caught sight of he would not at any rate associate 
them with your party. These precautions may seem to 
you absurd, but it is often by little accidents that things 
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are discovered when as it seemed everything had been pro- 
vided against." 

" I shall not mind," Agnes said. " When I first went out 
it seemed dreadful, but when 1 found that nobody noticed 
me I began to be accustomed to it, and as your daughter is 
dressed as a boy too I shall not mind it." 

" I shall not like being dressed as a girl," Charlie said 
sturdily. 

The count smiled. " Well, we will see what we can do 
in your case; anyhow, you must keep on that dress for a 
day or two. And now, Ouy, about yourself. I have arranged 
for you to lodge with a man who gets news for me; it is in 
the butchers' quarter, which is the last place where anyone 
would think of looking for you. Besides, there you will see 
all that is going on. I have two other disguises in addition 
to that 1 sent you; one is that of a young butcher, another is 
that of one of the lads who liv« in misery, who sleep at the 
market where they can earn a few sous by doing odd jobs, 
and beg or steal when they can do nothing else. 1 hear that 
you have also arranged for a shelter in the quarter between 
the walls; that too may be very useful, and it will be well 
for you to go thither to-morrow and arrange so that you 
can have a place to go to when you choose ; it will doubtless 
be much more pleasant for you there than in the market 
quarter. Lastly, I have got you a white hood, which may 
be most useful of all." Guy looked surprised. "Hence- 
forth," the count went on, "white is to be the butchers' 
colour. All who march this evening are to be so clad, and 
as soon as it is known to-morrow, you will find three-fourths 
of the people wearing it, for not to do so will be taken as a 
sign of hostility to their faction. They will have started 
by this time, and if it pleases you to put on the butcher's 
dreas and the white hood over it you can mingle in 
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safety with them and see all that is done ; then when they 
return to their quarter, you can go with them. The houae to 
which you are to go ia the third on the left-hajid side of the 
Rue dea Couteaux. My man lodges at the top of the house, 
the room to the left when you mount the stair — his name is 
Simon Boudier. The lane is at the back of the butchers' 
market. The man has no idea who you are. I have simply 
told him that I will send a young man to help gather news 
for me of what ia going on, that you would work separately, 
but that he was to do all in his power to aid you, and that 
at any time if he wanted to send a message to me and could 
not himself come, he was to intrust it to you, and similarly 
he was to bring any message that you might want to send 
to the spot where he meets my messenger. The man works 
for one of the Thiberts. He does not know who I am, 
but I think he believes me to be an agent of Burgundy's, 
and that I collect the information so that he may be pri- 
vately informed of what is doing. I have encouraged that 
idea, because it is more likely to keep him truthful to me, 
since he would think that were he to play me false the 
duke would see that same harm or other befell him. There- 
fore, it is as well that you should drop a word aa if by 
accident that will confirm that notion, and will lead him to 
believe that you too are working under the orders of the 
duke. This will lull any suspicion that he might feel on 
seeing as he must do, that you live in a position far higher 
than would appear from your garb. And now, if you 
woiUd see to-night'a doings, you had beat put on that 
disguise and the white hood, and be off without delay; you 
will find the things in the room above." 

In a few minutes Ouy was ready to start. He could not 
help looking with disfavour at the greasy and stained gar- 
ments, and he put them on with an expression of strong 
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disgiist The two suits that he had takeo off he made up 
into a bundle, placed the disguise he had brought with him 
with them, putting up separately that of which the count had 
spoken, and which was so ragged and dirty that he inwaidly 
hoped he might never be obliged to assume it; then he 
went downstairs again. He had strapped round his waisC 
a heavy sword placed beside the clothes, and carried in 
hia hand a short pike. Dame Margaret smiled when he 
entered, and Kat&rina laughed aloud at the expression of 
his face. 

"Tnily, Guy," the former said, "you might go anywhere 
in that garb without a soul suspecting you. This journey 
with me is leading you into strange disguises and adven- 
tures, which will give you much matter for talk when we 
are safely back at Summerley." 

" I have left my other disguises above," he said to the 
count "The decent one of an apprentice I have placed with 
my own clothes, and will take them with me to any lodging 
that I may get among the carpenters, but tjut beggar suit I 
will take to Simon Bouclier's the next time I come. I 
suppose you would not wish me to come here during the day." 

"No, unless it is very important; and tothatend I think 
you had bettor carry the apprentice's disguise also to your 
lodging in the market. You would not gain favour among 
the carpenters were you to go among them in the dress you 
now wear, and your calling upon me here in your appren- 
tice's dress would excite no attention ; therefore, if you have 
need to come here during the day, you had best come as 
an apprentice." 

Quy now went down into the street through which the 
butohers' force would pass. In a short time he heard a deep 
dull sound, and soon they came along a host of armed men. 
He fell in unnoticed near the head of the column. Soon 
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after he had joined them they halted, and three or four 
knighte came up and entered into converBation with their 
leaders. Guy recognized among them Sir Robert de Mailly, 
Sir Charles de Lens, and several others of the household of 
the Duke of Biu-gundy. These talked for some time with 
the Sieur de Jacquevillo, Governor of Paris, who had joined 
the butchers' faction and was now riding at the head of the 
column, whereupon the force went no farther, but turned 
and retraced its steps. Guy wondered greatly where the 
butchers could be going, but soon found that they were 
making for the Bastille. After much parley between De 
Jacqueville and the governor, the latter consented, on the 
order of the I>uke of Burgundy's friends, to hand over to 
them Sir Peter des Essars and his brother Sir Anthony, 
who were both supporters of the Orleanists and had come 
to Paris secretly, and had by the orders of the Duke of 
Aqnitaine been admitted as guests to the Bastille. 

These were marched back to the Louvre, the gates of 
which were Opened by the orders of Burgundy's friends, and 
the two knights were thrown into the prison of the palace. 
On the way back the houses of a very rich upholsterer and 
of a cannon-founder of great repute, both of whom had 
withstood the butchers, were broken into and their owners 
both murdered. After this the mob marched to the house 
of Klaitre Leroux. No reply being given to their summons 
to open, an attack was made upon the door. While they 
were engaged in doing this, screens of wattles covered with 
two or three thicknesses of hides were placed so as to shelter 
the assailants from the arrows that had proved so deadly on 
the occasion of their last attack. It was thus evident that 
the outrage was a planned one. Guy looked on with some 
amusement until the door gave way under the action of 
some very heavy sledge-hammers wielded by a party of 
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brawny smiths ^ the momeDt it did so the crowd made a 
tremendous rush. 

So great was the pressure that manj were thrown down 
and trampled to death in the doorway. It was not long 
before several of the windows were thrown open and voices 
shouted down that the house was deserted. A yell of fury 
burst from the crowd below, but the pressure at the door 
was even greater than before. The loss incurred during 
the first attack had caused all but the bravest and most 
determined to hang back somewhat; now, however, that 
it seemed that the silversmith's stores could be ransacked 
without danger, all were anxious to have a hand in it. 
Presently one of the leaders appeared at a casement on the 
first fioor and waved his arms for silence. The roar of 
voices ceased and the man cried -. 

"Citizens, 'tis of no use to press forward into the house, 
not only has the traitor and those with him fled from the 
just vengeance of the people, but he has taken away with 
him the whole of his silverware." 

A yell of disappointment and rage rose, then as it ceased 
for a moment a voice shouted out: 

"They are trying to cheat us, my friends; those who got 
in first have divided up the spoil and wish -us to have no 
share in it." 

This caused a fresh outburst of commotion. At a signal 
from the leader above a number of well-armed men, who were 
evidently a sort of body-guard, pressed forward to the door 
and drove back the crowd with blows from the staves of 
their pikes. Presently those who had entered began to 
pour out, and in a quarter of an hour the house was cleared. 
As soon as it was so the windows were lit up by a lurid 
light which showed that it had been fired on each floor, and 
the flames very soon burst out through the casemente. 
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Satisfied with having done this the butchers returned to 
their quarter, and Guy mounted to the chamber of Simon 
Bouclier. The man had evidently just returned, aa he too 
wore a white hood. He had been carrying a torch in the 
procession, and thia was stuck into a ring on the wall. 

"Well, comrade," he said as Guy entered, "I suppose 
you are the man I was told would come here to-night." 

"I am so," Guy said. "I should have been here before, 
but I joined the procession, aa I guessed that you would be 
there also," 

"Yes," the man said; "though I should not have gone 
had I not thought that more would come of it. What have 
we donel Captured two knights and killed two boui^eois! 
Pooh, it did not need five thousand men for that." 

" No, but it was just as important as if we had killed a 
hundred." 

" How so 1" the other asked. 

"Because it has shown the Armagnacs that Paris and 
Burgundy are as united as ever, and that they will stand 
no intrigues by the court party." 

"That is true. We are all sound here; there were but 
five thousand out to-night, because that was enough for 
the work, but there will be four times as many next time 
we go to the Louvre. To-morrow morning, you know, 
we are going to pay a visit to the Duke of Aquitaine at his 
hotel, to teach that young man that he has to do as we and 
Burgundy order him, or that it will be worse for him." 

"So I understand," Guy said carelessly. "As long aa all 
hold together in this quarter everything will go right. My 
duty principally is to find out if there are any signs of 
wavering; there are no signs, of course, among the butchers, 
but some of the others are thought to be but half-hearted." 

" The butchers and skinners arc all right, never fear," the 
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man said ; " and if there are others in the quarter who may 
not be quite so hot in the matter as we are, they know 
better than to open their mouths. Of course, id the other 
quarters there may be a strong party who would thwart us ; 
the smiths and the carpenters and masons are ever jealous 
of us of the markets, but they have no leaders, and hold 
not together as we do. Besides, they know that we have 
Burgundy with us, so whatever they think they are not 
likely to say much, for if it came to a battle we could 
sweep them out of the city." 

"Yes, yes, I know that there is no fear of that^ the great 
thing is to make sure that some of those who seem to be 
hottest in the matter, are not taking money from the other 
party; there are one or two lam specially to observe." 

"[ understand you, comrade. I myself have never had 
much confidence in John de Troyes nor his medical students. 
He is good at talking, no one will deny that; but for my- 
self I would rather that we kept among ourselves and had 
nothing to do with such cattle, who have no interest in the 
privileges of the guilds, and who take part with us no one 
knows why. But I am sleepy; that bundle of fresh rushes 
in the comer is yours, I got them in the hay-market Uxlay 
when I heard that you were coming. You can keep beside 
me to-morrow morning and I will get you a good place in 
the ranks. From whence shall I say that you come, as many 
will ask the question, seeing that your face is strangel" 

" You can say I am from Nancy." 

"Yes, that will be good enot^h; that is the right quarter 
of Prance for a man to have come from just at present" 

Quy was thoroughly fatigued with the long excitement 
of the day. At eleven in the morning everything had been 
going on as usual, now Dame Maigaret and the two children 
were in hiding, her four men-at-arms fugitives, and Paris 
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was yirtually in a atate of inaurrectioD gainst tbe royal 
authority, atirred up thereto by the Duke of Burgundy, 
vho had thus openly leagued himself vith the scum of 
Paria. That what he had aeen that evening was but the 
banning of a series of crimes, Guy could not doubt; and 
although this man had expressed hia confidence in the 
power of the market-men to sweep the craftsmen out of 
Paris, he felt aura from what he had heard, that this could 
not be done until a fierce and doubtful battle had been 
fought in the streets. At eight next morning he went out 
with his companion. 

" It is well not to go into a place where we shall meet 
many till your face is better known," the latter said; 
and fae led the way to a small trattoir a quarter of a mile 
away. Here they sat down and breakfasted, then they 
returned to the market where the AVhite Hoods were mus- 
tering. Simon, who was evidently well known to moat of 
the butchera, took his place near the head of the column, 
and at nine o'clock it got into motion. When it issued 
from its own quarters it was evident that its approach 
excited general apprehension. The streets were deserted 
as it passed along. None of the casements were opened, 
and although the traders dared not put up their shutters, 
none of them appeared at the doors, where their apprentices 
and workmen gathered to look at the procession. Passing 
along steadily and in good order, and headed as before by 
the knighte of the Duke of Burgundy's household, they drew 
up before the palace of the Duke of Aquitaine. Caboche, 
John de Troyes, and one of the butchers entered the house. 
The guards having no orders, and seeing how strong waa 
the force that was at their back, did not venture to oppose 
their entrance, and they pushed on into the private apart- 
ments of the Duke and informed him that they, on behalf 
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of the good town of Paria and for the welfare ot his father 
and himeelf, required the delivery to them of certain traitors 
now in the hotel 

The duke, furious at their insolence, told them that auch 
afiaire were not their buainess, and that there were no traitors 
in the hotel In the meantime many of the White Hoods had 
followed their leaders, Simon and Guy entering with them. 
They scattered through the apartments and seized the duke's 
chancellor, the Duke of Bar, a cousin of the king, and twelve 
other knights and gentlemen, some of whom were in the 
apartment of the Duke of Aquitaine himself. While this was 
going on the Dukes of Burgundy and Lorraine arrived, and 
Aquitaine, turning to the former angrily, said : 

"Father-in-law, this insurrection has been caused by your 
advice; those of your household are the leaders of it; you 
shall some day repent of this. The state shall not be 
always governed according to your will and pleasure." 

However, in spite of his indignation and remonstrance, 
the twelve gentlemen were carried away and confined in 
different prisons; and presently discovering the king's 
secretary, they killed him and threw the body into the 
nver. They compelled the Duke of Aquitaine himself to 
leave his palace, and with the king, his father, to take up 
his abode in the H6tel de St. Pol Placing a strong guard 
round it, so as to prevent them from leaving Paris, the mob 
then compelled all the nobles and even the prelates, they 
met, to put on white hoods, and their leaders sent off letters 
to the chief towns in France to inform them that what they 
had done was for the welfare of the king and kingdom, and 
requiring them to give aid should there be any necessity 
for it; they then published an edict in the name of the 
king ordering that it should be proclaimed in every bailiwick 
that no person, under penalty of death and confiscation of 
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goods, should obey any summons from their superior lord 
to take up arms or to trouble the kingdom. The mad king 
was made to sign this after the Dukea o£ Aquitaine, Bern, 
and Lorraine, and other nobles of the council had put their 
names to it. 

At nine o'clock that evening Guy went to the sqiukre 
before Notre Dame, Here many groups of people were 
talking over the events of the day. Guy had, as soon as he 
left the market quarter, taken off his white hood, and 
before starting he put on his dress as an apprentice. There 
was no doubt that the opinion of the great majority of those 
in the square was hostile to the authors of the events of the 
day, and that the consternation among the citizens was 
very great. After thus forcing the groat nobles to obey 
their will and outraging the palace of the Duke of Aquitaine, 
there was no saying to what length they would go, and fears 
were expressed that ere long they might sack the whole of 
the better quarters of Paris. 

It was so evident, however, that they had the support of 
the Duke of Burgundy that no one saw any way out of 
their trouble, and that nothing but the arrival of a powerful 
army of Orleaniats could relieve them from their peril. 
As Guy had no real expectation of seeing any of his fol- 
lowers, — although the gates had been opened that afternoon 
after the seizure of the knights, — he attended more to the 
conversations going ou about him than to the matter on 
which he had come. Presently, however, he saw a rough- 
looking fellow watching him attentively. He walked close 
to him, but not recognizing faim would have passed on, had 
not the man taken a step forward and said in a low voice: 

" Villeroy ! " 

" Is it you, Koberti In faith I did not recognize you in 
that attira" 
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"And I WAS not Bure that it was you, Master Guy; I 
should certainly not have known you by your face. Your 
figure and walk, when a short distance away, attracted my 
attention, and knowing your disguise was that of an ap- 
prentice I made sure it was you. Then as you came closer 
I doubted, and though I ventured upon saying the name of 
our lord, I scarce thought that you would reply." 

"Where are the others, Robertl" 

" They are walking about separately seeking for you. We 
are to meet on the steps of the cathedral at half-past nine." 

" What has become of Tomi" 

The man laughed. "If you will come along this way, 
master, you will see." They went to a quiet comer of the 
square. As they approached it they heard angry voices, 
and standing under a lamp Guy saw a tall man of wild and 
unkempt appearance, with black hair and a begrimed face, 
and a basket of vegetables strapped to his shoulders, threat- 
ening angrily with a staff three or four gamins who were 
making fun of him. He spoke in a wild, incoherent way, 
and seemed to be half-witted. 

"What are you worrying this poor fellow fort" Kobert 
said angrily to the boys. " If you do not be off, and that 
quickly, I will lay my cudgel about your shoulders." 

This threat was much more efficacious than those of the 
half-witted man had been, and the bo}^ at once took to 
their heels. The tall man shuffled towards the new-comers. 

" la it really you, Tom 1" Guy said in a low tone. 

" It is me, sure enough, Master Guy. I should not know 
myself, and am not surprised that you do not know me; 
in faith, my back aches with walking with a stoop, and my 
legs with shuffling along as if I had scarce the use of them, 
instead of stepping out manfully. Is all wellt We have 
heard of strange doings — that the butchers have, with the 
(MUO) <a 
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countenance of Burgundy, bearded the Duke of Aquitaine, 
and even carried off some of bis friends from before his face; 
also that the houses of three of those who had withstood 
them had been burned, among them that of Msltre Leroux ; 
also that two traders had been lolled, though which two thej 
were we have not been able to learn." 

" All is well, Tom ; our lady and her children were safely 
bestowed, as was also the silversmith and his wife." 

"I am right glad of thatj they were a worthy couple. 
And so his house is burned and sacked)" 

"Burned, but not sacked, Tom; for he had, before they 
came, stowed away in a hiding-place where they could not 
be found all those chests of his, and not a single piece of 
silver fell into the hands of the butchers." 

" That was well done," the archer said, rubbing his hands. 
" I should like to have seen the dogs' faces when they burst 
in and foimd nothing. And my bow, Master Guyf 

" I fear that the flames will not have spared it I went 
past the house to-day, and nought but the bare walls are 
standing." 

At this moment the bell of the cathedral struck the half- 
hour, and Robert Picard said; "Will you stay here, Master 
GuyT I must go and meet the others, and forthwith bring 
them to you here." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PLANNING MASSACRE. 



Fa short time Robert Ficard returned with bia two com- 
panions, and leaving the square, they all vent along the 
qa&ys to a quiet spot. "We cannot be overheard here," 
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Guy said, " and now, in the first place, let me know how 
you have fared. I knew that you had got safely away, for 
I was near the gate of St Denis when the Burgundians 
fought their way out, and I eaw you follow." 

" We had no difficulty," Robert Picard said. " We went 
into the wood, and thence I went across to St. Cloud and 
bought these garments that you see us in, and we hid away 
our steel caps and harness in some bushes in the heart of 
the wood, where they are not likely to be found. Then 
after a long talk with Tom we agreed that he had best go 
as a half-witted man with a basket of vegetables for sale, 
and I went into St. Cloud again, dressed as I now am, and 
found a little shop where they sold rags and old garments, 
luid got his outfit for a couple of francs, and dear at that. 
We thought in that way he would not have to say much, 
and that any confusion of speech would be set down to the 
fact that his brain was weak. Hearing that the gates were 
open this afternoon, we came in just before they were closed 
for the night. We have got a room in a lane which honest 
folk would not care to pass through even in daylight; 'tis 
a vile hole, but consorts well with our appearance." 

" I will try and find you a better place to-morrow, Robert. 
I am going to see the people with whom Maltre Leroux is 
in hiding. I hear that they have no sympathy witli these 
butchers, and when I tell them that you are stout fellows 
and good fighters methinks they will find quarters for you; 
and you may be able to put on safer diaguises than those 
you wear at present, except that of Tom's, which I think 
we cannot better. Besides, he can lie there quietly, and 
need not, except when he chooses, sally out I myself am 
lodging at present among the butchers. I hear that 
Caboche and the Legoix are furious at our having slipped 
through their fingers, and they declare that, as we cannot 
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have escaped {ram Paris, they will lay hands on us very 

" I should lilie to lay hands on a few of them myself, 
Master Guy," Tom said earnestly, "say out in that wood 
there with a. quarter-sta^ and to deal with four of them at 
a time. They have humt my bow, and I shall not get even 
with them till I have cracked fully a dozen of their skulls." 

" I shall be likely to be near you in the quarter where I 
hope to get you lodging Tom, for I too am going to have 
a room there, thot^h I slmll generally live where I now 
am, as I can there obtain news of all that is going on, and 
might be able to warn our lady in time if they should get 
any news that may set them on her track. Heard you 
aught at SL Cloud of any Orleanist gathering!" 

"I heard a good deal of talk about it, but nought for 
certainj but methinks that ere long they will be stirring 
again. The news that I have heard of the insolence of the 
mob here to the Duke of Aquitaine, and of the seizure of 
their friends who were with him, is like to set them on fire, 
for they will see that all the promises made by Burgundy 
meant nothing, and that, with the aid of the Parieians, he 
is determined to exercise all authority in the state, and to 
hold Aquitaine as well as the king in his hands," 

The next morning Guy went to the house of Maltre de 
Lepelletiere, and inquired for Philip Sampson. Maltre 
Leroux was in. 

"I have spoken to my friend about you," he said, after 
they had talked over the events of the last two days, "and 
he has arranged for a room for you in a house three doors 
away; and I have no doubt that your four men can be 
lodged there also, for 'tis a large house, and is let out, for 
the most part, as he told me, to journeymen carpenters. 
But since the troubles began there has been little building, 
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and men who can find no work hero have moved away to 
seek for it in places less afflicted by these troubles. That 
is one of the reasons why the carpenters have not made » 
firmer stand against the butchers. I will ask him to come 
up here. You already know him, as you have spoken with 
him several times when he was looking after his men putting 
up the new doora." 

The master carpenter soon came in. " I will gladly get 
a lodging for your men," he said, when Guy had explained 
the matter to him. " We majk come to blows with these 
market people, and four stout fellows are not to be despised. 
There will be a meeting of the council of our guild this 
afternoon, and on my recommendation they will give me the 
necessary documents, saying that the men^you can give 
me their names — have received permission to work as 
carpenters in Paris. They can then put on dresses suitable 
for craftsmen, and the papers will suffice to satisfy anyone 
who may inquire as to their business. I think that your 
tall archer may safely lay aside the disguise you say he has 
assumed, it might be likely to get him into trouble; the 
change in the colour of the hair and the darkening of his 
eyebrows should be quite sufficient dieguiae, and if he is 
always when abroad with one of bis comrades, he has but 
to keep hia mouUi shut^ and if questioned the man with him 
can say that he is dumb." 

"That would be excellent," Guy said, "and I am greatly 
obliged to you. DoublJeaa, too, they will soon make ac- 
quaintance with some of the other workmen, and by mixing 
with these there will be less suspicion excited than if they 
always went about together." 

" I will tell my foreman to present them to the men who 
work for me, and they will soon get known in the quarter. 
Five or six of my men lodge in the house where I took the 
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room for you. It might be ueeful, too, were I to give ;ou 
a paper of apprenticeship, and if you were similarly intro- 
duced In that case it might be convenient to exchange 
the small room that I have taken for you for a larger one; 
as an apprentice you would ordinarily lodge with your 
master, and if you did not you would scarce have a room to 
yourself, but were you to lodge with your four men it would 
seem natural enough." 

"That would be a capital plan, Maltre Lepelletiere." 

" You see, in that way, too," the carpenter went on, "you 
would only have to place a plank on your shoulder and then 
go where you will without exciting the least attention. I 
will furnish you with a list of the houses where I have men 
at work, and this again would be an assistance to you, It 
is my foreman who took the lodging for you; I am expect- 
ing him here shortly for orders, and he shall go round with 
you. As you say that your fellows are dressed at present 
in rough fashion it will be as well that they should provide 
themselves with their new disguises before they come hero, 
as, if they were seen in their present guise, it would prejudice 
them with the others in the house, for craftemen look down 
greatly upon the rough element of the street." 

"They shall do so," Guy said, "and I will come with 
them myself this evening." 

Guy presently went in with the foreman and arranged 
for a large attic with a dormer window, at the top of the 
house. At mid-day he met Robert Heard and told him the 
arrangements that had been made, supplying him with 
money for the purchase of the four dresses. " As soon as 
it becomes dark," he said, "you had beet go to some quiet 
spot and change them. Bring the clothes you now have on 
in a bundle, for they may yet prove useful, and meet me at 
eight o'clock at the comer of the Kue des Fosses." 
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Guy then vent to the Italian's and told Dame Margaret 
of the arrangementa he had made. 

"Since you have managed it all bo well, Guy, I am ghid 
to hear that the men are all back in Parie. I before wished 
that they should make stra%ht for Villeroy, but since they 
are so si^ely bestowed it were best perhaps that they should 
be within reach. Long Tom is the only one I shall feel 
anxious about, for of course he is less easy to disguise than 
the others." 

" He has plenty of shrewdness, my lady, and will, I have 
no doubt, play his part well I know that I myself feel 
very glad that there are four true men upon whom we can 
rely if any difficulty should arise." 

"Some evening, mother," Agues said, "when I hare 
grown more accustomed to this boy's dress I will go with 
Katarina to this house bo that I can carry a message there, 
should she happen to be away when there is need for send- 
ing one." 

Lady Margaret hesitated, but Ouy said : " By your leave, 
my lady, I think that the idea is a very good one, saving 
that I myself will escort the two ladies there as soon as 
Mistress Agnes feels confident enough to go." 

" In that case I should have no objection, Guy. Under 
your charge I have no doubt Agnes would be perfectly safe, 
but I could hardly bring myself to let her go out without 
escort in so wild a city as this is at present" 

The Italian and his daughter presently joined them, and 
heard with satisfaction where Ouy and the four men had 
obtained a safe lodging. 

" Still," he said, " I should advise you sometimes to sleep 
at your lodging by the market-place. Simon is not the sort 
of companion you would choose. I have only seen him once, 
and I was then so disguised that he would not recognite 
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me again — for none of those with whom I have dealings 
know who I am or where I live — but that once was sufficient 
to show me that the fellow might be trusted to serve me 
well as long as he was paid well, especially as he believed 
that I was an agent of the duke's ; still, he is a rough and 
very unsavoury rascal, and had I been able to think at the 
moment of anywhere else where you could for the time 
safely shelter I should not have placed you with him." 

"I do not mind," Guy said; "and at any rate with him I 
have opportunities of seeing what is going on, as, for example, 
when they insulted the Duke of Aquitaine, and it is cer- 
tainly well to be able to learn what the intentions of the 
fellows are. As an Englishman I care nought for one party 
or the other, but as one of gentle blood it fills me with 
anger and disgust to see this rabble of butchers and skinners 
lording it over nobles and dragging knights and gentlemen 
away to prison; and if it were in my power I would 
gladly upset their design, were it not that I know that, for 
my lady's sake, it were well to hold myself altogether aloof 
from meddling in it." 

" You are right," the Italian said gravely. " I myself am 
careful not to meddle in any way with these affairs, I try to 
learn what is doing, because such knowledge is useful to me 
and gains me credit as well as money with those who consult 
me, and may possibly be the means of saving their lives if 
they do but take my warning. Thus, having learned what 
was proposed to be done yesterday morning, I was able to 
warn a certain knight who visited me the evening before 
that it might cost him his life were he to remain in Paris 
twelve hours. He was incredulous at first, for I would give 
him no clue as to the nature of the danger; however, by a 
little trick I succeeded in impressing him sufQciently for 
him to resolve to leave at daybreak. This he did; at least 
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they searched for him in vain at the Duke of Aqiiitaine's, 
and therefore I have no doubt that he took my advice, 
engaged a boat, and made his escape by the river. It was 
his first visit to me, and I doubt not that henceforth be will 
be a valuable client, and that he will bring many of hia 
friends to me. If I mistake DOt^ I shall have more opportuni- 
ties of doing such services and of so increasing my reputation 
ere long." 

For a time things went on quietly. Tom and hia com- 
panions were on friendly terms with the other men in the 
house, who all believed tbem to be carpenters who had come 
to Paris in search of employment. Long Tom was supposed 
by them to be dumb, and never opened hia lipa save when 
alone with Ma companions, and seldom left the house. The 
room was altogether unfurnished, but furniture was regarded 
as by no means a necessity in those days. Five bundles of 
ruahee formed their beds, and Guy, as there was little to 
learn in the markets, generally slept there. An earthenware 
pan, in which burned a charcoal fire over which they did 
what cooking was necessary, a rough gridiroo, and a cooking 
pot were the only purchases that it was necessary to make. 
Slices of bread formed their platters, and saved them all 
trouble in the matter of washing up. Washing was roughly 
performed at a well in the court-yard of the house. 

Things had now quieted down so much that a considerable 
number of great nobles resorted to Paris, for the king had 
now a lucid interval. Among them were the Dukes of Berri, 
Burgundy, and Lorraine, with Duke Louis of Bavaria, the 
queen's brother, with the Counts de Nevers, De Charolais, 
De St. Pol, the Constable of France, and many other great 
lords and prelates. The queen was also with her husband. 

"There will shortly be trouble t^ain," the Italian said one 
day to Guy. "Simon told my daughter yesterday evening 
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that the butchers were only biding their time to get as 
many fiah into their net as poasible, and that when they 
would draw it they would obtain a great haul. You have 
not been down there for some time; it were best that you 
put on your butcher's garb again and endeavour to find out 
what is intended." 

" I was expecting you," Simon said, when that evening 
Guy entered his room. "There will be a meeting at mid- 
night in the butchers' hall, and I cannot take you in with 
me, but I will tell you what happens." 

" That will do aa well as if I went myself," Guy said, 
"though in truth I should like well to see one of these 
councils." 

" No one is admitted save those known to be, like myself, 
thoroughly devoted to the cause." 

"That I can well understand, Simon; a traitor might 
mar all their plans." 

" Some time I may take you," Simon said, " for doubtless 
I could smuggle you in; but to-night — " and he hesitated, 
" to-night it will be specially important, and they have to 
be more particular than usual aa to who are admitted." 

Guy noticed the hesitation, and replied carelessly that one 
occasion would be as good as another for him, and presently 
lay down in his corner. He wondered to himself what the 
business could be that his companion was evidently anxious ' 
that he should hear nothing of. He might wish that he 
should alone have the merit of reporting it, or it might be 
something that it was deemed the Duke of Burgundy him- 
self, the butchers' friend and ally, would not approve of. 
At any rate he was determined, if possible, to find it all out; 
he therefore feigned sleep. At eleven o'clock Simon got up 
and went down; Guy waited for two or three minntes and 
then rose and followed. As soon as he was out of the 
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door he made direct for the hall of the butchers' guild. lie 
knew that Simon was not going straight there, as the meet- 
ing was not, he said, for an hour, and that he would be 
stopping to drink at some cabaret with his aeaociates. The 
ball was but a short distance away. 

When Quy approached it he saw that as yet it was not 
lighted up. On three sides it was surrounded by a garden 
with high trees; near the front entrance some twenty men 
were gathered talking together. He, therefore, went round 
to the back; several trees grew near the wall, and the 
branches of one of these extended over it With consider- 
able difficulty Guy succeeded in climbing it, and made his 
way along the branch and got upon the top of the wall 
This was about fourteen feet high, and, lowering himself by 
his arms, he dropped into the garden and crossed to the 
building. He took o£F his white hood and thrust it into his 
doublet. The windows were six feet from the ground, and 
were, as usual at this time, closed by wooden shutters on the 
inside. Putting his fingers on the sill he raised himself up. 
There was plenty of room for him to stand, and, holding on 
by the iron bars, he took out his dagger and began to cut 
a hole in the shutter. 

The wood was old, and after half an hour's hard work he 
succeeded in making a hole three inches long and an inch 
Wide. By the time this was finished the hall had been lighted 
up with torches, and men were pouring in through the doors 
at the other end. Across the end next to him was a plat- 
form on which was a table. For a time no one came up there, 
for the members as they entered gathered in groups on the 
floor and talked earnestly together. After a few minutes 
ton men came up on to the platform ; by this time the body 
of the hall was full, and the doors at the other end were 
dosed. A man, whom Quy recognized as John de Troyes, 
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Stepped forward from the others on the platform and, staad- 
iDg in front of the table, addressed liia comrades. 

"My friends," he said, "it is time that we were at work 
again. Paris is becoming infested by enemies of the people, 
and we must rid ourselves of them. The nobles arc 
assembled for the purpose, as thoy say, of being present 
at the marriage of Louis of Bavaria with the widow of 
Peter de Navarre, but we know well enough that this is 
but a pretext; they have come to consult how best they can 
overthrow the power of our Duke of Burgundy and suppress 
the liberty of this great city. The question is, are we 
tamely to submit to this!" 

A deep shout of " No ! " ran through the multitude. 

"You are right, we will not submit Were we to do so 
we know that it would cost the lives of all those who have 
made themselves prominent in the defence of the liberties 
of Paris; they might even go so far as to suppress all our 
privileges and to dissolve our guilds. In this matter the 
Duke of Burgundy hesitates and is not inclined to go with 
us to the full, but we Parisians must judge for ourselves 
what is necessary to be done. The duke has furnished us 
with a list of twelve names; these men are aU daugerous 
and obnoxious to the safety of Paris. But there must be a 
longer list, we must strike at our own enemies as well as 
at those of the duke, and the council has therefore prepared 
a list of sixty names, which I will read to you." 

Then, taking out a roll of paper, he read a list of lords 
and gentlemen, and also, to Guy's indignation, the names 
of several ladies of rank. 

"These people," he said when he had finished, "are all 
obnoxious, and must bo cast into prison. They must be 
tried and condemned." 

Even among the greater portion of those present the 
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boldness of a proposal that would array so many powerful 
families against them created a feeling of doubt and besita- 
tion. The bolder spirits, however, burst into loud applause, 
and in this the others speedily joined, none liking to appear 
more lukewarm than the rest Then up rose Caboche, 
a big, burly man with a coarse and brutal expression of 
face. 

" I say we want no trials," he cried, striking one hand 
on the palm of the other. " As to the number, it is well 
enough as a beginning, but I would it were six hundred 
instead of sixty. I would that at one blow we could destroy 
all the nobles, who live upon the people of Franca It needs 
but a good example to be set in Fans for all the great towns 
in France to follow it Still, paltry as the number is, it will, 
as I said, do as a beginning. But there must be no mistake ; 
if trials they must have, it must be by good men and true, 
who will know what is necessary and do it; and who will 
not stand upon legal tricks, but will take aa evidence the 
fact that is known to all, that those people are dangerous to 
Paris and are the enemies of the king and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Last time we went, we marched with five thousand 
men; this time we must go with twenty thousand. They 
must see what force we have at our command, and that 
Paris is more powerful than any lord (»* noble even of the 
highest rank, and that our alliance must be courted and our 
orders obeyed. The Duke of Burgundy may pretend to 
frown, but at heart he will know that we are acting in his 
interest as well as our own; and even if we risk his dis- 
pleasure, well, let us risk it. He needs us more than we 
need him. Do what he will, he cannot do without us. He 
knows well enough that the Orleanists will never either 
trust or forgive him, and he committed himself so far with 
us last time that, say what he will, none will believe that 
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he is not with us now. For myself, I am glad that De 
Jacqueville and his knighte will not this time, as last, ride 
at our head; 'tis best to show them that Paris is inde- 
pendent even of Burgundy, and that what we wiU we 
can do." 

The hall rang with the loud acclamations, then John de 
Troyes got up again. 

" I agree, we all agree, with every word that our good 
friend has spoken, and can warrant me that the judges 
shall be men in whom we can absolutely trust, and that 
those who enter the prisons will not leave them alive. The 
day after to-morrow, Thursday, the 11th of May, we shall 
hold a great assembly, of which we shall give notice to the 
king and the royal dukes, and shall make our proposals to 
the Duke of Aquitaine. Now, my friends, let each come 
forward with a list of the number of his friends who he will 
engage shall be present on Thursday." 

At this point, Guy, seeing that the main business of the 
meeting had been declared, and that there now remained 
but to settle the details, got down from his post. With the 
aid of some ivy he climbed the waU and dropped down be- 
yond it, and made bis way back to hia lodging. When Simon 
returned an hour later, Guy was apparently as fast asleep 
as before. When sleeping at the butchers' quarter he always 
rose at a very early hour, so that none who might have 
noticed him in his butcher's attire should see him go out in 
that of an apprentice, and he was obliged to walk about for 
some time before he could call at the count's. As soon as 
he thought that they would be likely to be stirring he 
knocked at the door. The old woman opened it 

" Is your master up yetl " he asked. 

She nodded, and without further question he made his 
way upstairs to the Italian's chamber. 
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" You are early, Master Aylmer," the latter said in sur- 
prieeae he entered. "Have you news of importance!" 

" I have indeed, Count," and he at once related all that 
he had heard through the hole in the shutter. 

"The insolence of these people surpasses all bounds," the 
count said angrily as he walked up and down the room. 
"Were there any force in the town that could resist them 
I would warn the Duke of Aquitaine what was intended, 
but as it is, nothing would be gained by it. You can 
only remember the eight or ten names that you have given 
me)" 

"That is all; they were names that I was familiar with, 
while the others were strange to me." 

"Two or three of them I can at least save from the grasp 
of these rascals," he said, " but I will take them all down 
on my tablets. What need was there for you," he went on 
after he had done this, "to run such risk as you did — for. 
you would assuredly have been killed without mercy had 
they caught you spying upon them — when Simon, who you 
say was present, could have sent me full particulars of all 
that passed 1" 

Guy stated his reasons for fancying ' that upon this 
occasion Simon did not intend to send a full account 

" I thought so before I started," he said, "but I was well 
assured of it when I heard that, although Burgundy had 
given the names of twelve persons whom he desired to be 
arrested, he would go no further in the matter, and that he 
had no knowledge of their further pretensions. It seems to 
me, Count, that, believing as he does that you are an agent 
of the duke's, he was unwilling to say anything about this 
matter, as Burgundy might thwart the intentions of the 
butchers. The man is heart and soul with them, and 
though he is willing to sell you information that can do no 
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harm to their plans, he will aay nothing that might enable 
Burgundy to thwart them," 

" If I thought that Burgundy could, or would do so, I 
would inform him as well as Aquitaine what is doing; but 
in the first place he has not the power, and in the second he 
would not have the will What are a few score of lives to 
him, and those mostly of men of the Orleanist faction, in 
comparison with the support of Parist I am vexed, too, at 
this failure of Simon, that is to aay, if it be a failure. That 
we shall know by mid-day. My daughter will meet him in 
the Place do Grfive at eleven, and we shall hear when she 
comes back how much he has told her. I am going after 
breakfast to my booth outside the walls, where you first 
saw me. I must send notes to the three gentlemen whom 
I know, begging them to see me there." 

"Can I take them for youl I have nothing to do, and 
shall be glad of anything to occupy me." 

" I shall be obliged if you will ; you are sure to find them 
in at this hour." 

He sat down and wrote three short communications. The 
wording was identical, but the times fixed for the interview 
were an hour apart. They ran as follows: 

My Lord, — Consulting llie stars last ntghl I find that danger 
menaces you. It may be averted if yon quit Paris when you 
receive Ihts, for it seems to me thai it is here otUy thai your safety 
is menaced. Should you wish to consult me before doing so, come, 
I pray you, lo my booth in the fair at tico, hut come mounted. 

Instead of a signature a cabalistic figure was drawn below 
it, and then the words were added: 

The bearer can be trusted. 

The slips of parchment were then rolled up and sealed; 
no addresses were put on. 

"If they question you," ho said, "say nothing, save that 
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I told you that the matter contained in the letter was tnire 
and certain, and that a great risk of life would assuredly be 
run unless my advice was taken. Deliver them into the 
hands of those they concern, and trust them to no others, 
Master Aylmer. If you cannot obtain access to them, say 
to the rarleta that they are to infonn their lord that one 
from the man in the Rue des Essarts desires urgently to 
see them, and that should be sufficient if the message is 
given. If they refuse to take it, then I pray you wait out- 
side for a while on the chance of the gentlemen issuing ont 
This, on which you see I have made one dot, is for the 
Count de Rannes, who is at present at the Hotel of St Pol, 
being in the company of the Duke of Bern; this is for Sir 
John Rembault, who is at the Louvre, where he is lodging 
with the governor, who is a relation of his; the third is for 
the Lord of Koubaix, who is also lodged at the Louvre." 

" They shall have them," Guy said as he placed them in 
his doublet^ "if I have to stop till midnight to get speech 
with them; the matter of waiting a few hours i^ but a trifle 
in comparison with the life of a man. I would that I could 
warn others." 

The Italian shook his head. "It could not be done 
without great danger," he said, "Were you to carry an 
anonymous letter to others you might be seized and ques- 
tioned. The three to whom you now carry notes have all 
reason for knowing that my predictions, are not to be 
despised, but the others would not accept any warning from 
an unknown person. They might take it for a plot, and 
you might be interrogated and even put to torture to dis- 
cover who you are and whence you obtained this informa- 
tion. Things must go on as they are; assuredly this is no 
time for meddling in other people's afTairs. We are only at 
the beginning of troubles yet, and know not how great they 
(kUO) r 
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may grow. Moreover, you bave no right to run a risk for 
strangers when your life may be of vital service to your 
mistress. Should you succeed in handing these three letters 
to the gentlemen to whom they are written by noon, I shall 
bo glad if you will bring the news to me at my booth, and 
I shall then be able to tell yoii how much information the 
butcher has sent of the proceedings last night" 

Quy went first to the Louvre. As many people were 
going in and out, no question was asked him, and on reach- 
ing the entrance he inquired of some varlets standing there 
for the lodgings of the Lord de Roubaix and Sir John 
Eembault. 

"I am in the service of the Lord de Roubaix; what 
would yon with him 7" 

"I am charged with a message for him; I was told to 
deliver it only to himself." 

"From whom do you comet I cannot disturb him with 
such a message from I know not who." 

" That is reasonable," Guy replied, " but if you tell him 
that I come from the man in the Rue des Essarts I warrant 
that he will see me. You don't suppose that I am joking 
with you," he went on as the varlet looked at him sus- 
piciously, "when I should likely be whipped for my pains. 
If you will give the message to your lord I doubt not that 
he will give me audience." 

"Follow me," the varlet said, and led the way upstairs 
and through several corridors, then he motioned to him to 
wait, and entered a room. He returned in a minute. 

" My lord will see you," he said, and led the way into 
the room. "This is the person, my lord," he said, and then 
retired. 

The Lord of Boubaiz was a tall man of some forty years 
of age. Guy bowed deeply and handed to him the roll of 
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parchment. The count broke the eeal and read it, and 
when he had finished looked fixedly at Qay. 

"The writer tells me that you are to be tnutedt" 

" I hope BO, my lord." 

"Do you know the contents of thia letter)" 

" I know so much, my lord, that the writer told me to 
assure you that the matter was urgent, and that he could 
not be mifltaken as to what was written in the letter." 

The count stood irresolute for a minute or two; then he 
said: 

"Tell him that I will act upon his advice. He has before 
now proved to me that his warnings are not to be neglected. 
You seem by your attire to be an apprentice, young sir, 
and yet your manner is one of higher degree." 

"Disguises are convenient in times like these, my lord," 
Ouy said. 

"You are right, lad." He put his hand to his pouch, but 
Guy drew back with a smile. 

" No, my lord, had you offered me gold before you re- 
marked that I was but playing a part, I should have taken 
it in order to keep up that part; as it is I can refuse it 
without your considering it strange that I should do so." 

The count smiled. " Whoever yon are, you are shrewd 
and bold, young sir. I shall doubtless see you when I 
return to Paris." 

Quy then left, and delivered the other two missives. 
In each case those who received them simply returned an 
answer that they would be at the place at the hour named, 
and he then went beyond the walla, observing as he passed 
out through the gates that a party of White Hoods had 
stationed themselves there. However, they interfered with 
no one passing in or out. On reaching the booth he in- 
formed the count of the success of his visits. 
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" I doubt, howover," he said, "whether either of the three 
gentlemen will be here &t the time appointed, for the White 
Hoods are watching at the gate." 

" I think that they will not stop anyone to-day, Master 
Aylmer. They intend to make a great haul to-morrow, and 
would not wish to excite suspicion by seizing anyone to-day. 
Were it known that they had done so, many others who 
hare reason to believe they are obnoxious to Burgundy or 
to the Parisians, might conceal themaelvee or make their 
escape in various disguises. I hear that a request has been 
made that a deputation of the citizens of Paris shall be 
received by the Duke of Aquitaine to-morrow morning, and 
that the great lords may be present to hear the request and 
complaints of the city." 



CHAPTER XV. 
A RESCUE. 

GUY had found his mornings hang heavy on his hands, 
as of course he had been obliged to give up attending 
the fencing-schooL Going down to the river now, he sat 
there watching the passing boats until nearly one o'clock, 
and then returned to the fair. Before reaching the booth 
Katarina joined him. 

" I have been watching for you," Monsieur Guy. " Father 
said it was as well that you should not, twice in a day, be 
seen entering his place. He bade me tell you that the three 
gentlemen have been to him and will not re-enter Paris." . 

"Did you see Simon this morning)" 

" Yes, he only told me that the market men would have 
an interview with the Duke of Aquitaine to-morrow, and 
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Tould demand the arrest of those whom the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had pointed out as hia enemies. He eaid that they 
would go in such force that the duke would be unable to 
refuse their request. Although it was so early, I think that 
the man had been drinking. My father, when 1 told him, 
said I should go no more to meet him." 

" I am very glad to hear it," Guy said. " He is a low 
scoundrel, and though I say not but that the information 
obtained from him may have been of some advantage, for 
indeed it was the means of my being enabled to save our 
lives and those of my Burgundian friends, I like not the 
thought of your going to meet him ; and I am sure that if 
he were to take the idea into his thick head that it was 
not for the advantage of the Duke of Burgundy that the 
information he had given was being used, he is capable of 
denouncing you." 

" I did not mind meeting him," the girl said. " I never 
went into the rough quarters, but always met him in one 
of the better squares or streets. Still, I am glad that I 
have not to go again. I think that he had been drinking all 
n^ht, and with his unwashed face and his bloodshot eyes 
and his foul attire I was ashamed even in my present dress 
to speak with him." 

" I hope that I have done with him too," Guy said. " Of 
course, for my mistress's sake, I shall go again if there be 
aught to be learnt by it, but as it seems he is now no 
longer to be trusted it is not likely that any advantage is 
to be gained by visiting him. However, I shall hear what 
your father thinks this evening." 

Upon talking over the matter with the astrologer the 
latter at once said that he thought that it would be better 
for him not to go to Simon's again. 

"\MieD he finds that my daughter meets him no more he 
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will feel aggrieved. I myself shall go in disguise to-morrow 
to meet him in the Place de Qrdve, and tell him that for 
the present there will be no occasion for him to come to the 
rendezvous, as the events of the meeting which will have 
taken place before I see him show that there can be no 
doubt that the butchers are ready to go all lengths against 
the Orleanist party; but that if any change should occur, 
and private information be required, you would go to hit 
lodging again. I shall make no allusion to bis having given 
me none of the names save those furnished by the duke, 
or remark on the strangeness that, having been at the 
meeting, he should have heard nothing of the measures 
proposed against the others; his own conscience will no 
doubt tell him that his failure is one of the causes of 
my no longer desiring any messages from him. I have 
other means of gaining information, as I have one of the 
medical students who follow that cracked-brained fellow, 
John de Troyes, in my pay. Hitherto I have not employed 
him largely, but shall now, if need be, avail myself of his 
services. But I do not think that I shall have any occasion 
to do so. After the demand by the Parisians for so many 
nobles and gentlemen to be arrested, it will be clear to all 
adhering to Orleans that Paris is no longer a place for them, 
and even the followers of Burgundy will see that those the 
duke regarded as his servants have become his masters, and 
there will but few persons of quality remain in Paris, and 
therefor^ save when some citizen wishes to consult me, 
I shall have little to do here save to carry on my work as a 
quack outaide the gates. Even this I can drop for a time, 
for the people of Paris will not be inclined for pleasure 
when at any moment there may be fierce fighting in the 
streets. I shall b« well content to look on lor a time. 
I have been almost too busy of Ute. And it was but yester- 
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day that I received news from a Carthiuian monk, — whom 
I thought it as well to engage to let me know what is 
passing, — that there have been debates among some of the 
higher clergy upon reports received that persons, evidently 
disguised, call upon me at late hours, and that I practise 
diaboUc arts. A determination has been airived at that an 
inquisition shall be made into my doings, my house is to be 
searched, and myself arrested and tried by the judge for 
having dealings with the devil. This news much disturbed 
me; however, when you told me that the Archbishop of 
Bourges was among those on the list of accused, and also 
Boisratier, confessor to the queen, it is evident that these 
good ecclesiastics will have ample matter of another sort to 
attend to, and are not likely to trouble themselves about 
sorcery at present" 

On the following morning soma twelve thousand White 
Hoods marched to the Hdtel de St. Pol, and the leaders, on 
being admitted, found all the great lords assembled. After 
making various propoeitioos they presented a roll to the 
Dukeof Aquitaine containing the nsjnes of those they charged 
with being traitors. He at first refused to take it; but 
BO many of their followers at once poured into the great hall 
that he was obliged to do so, and to read out the names. 
Twenty of those mentioned in the list were at once, in spite 
of the protest of the duke, arrested and canied ofi*; a pro- 
clamation was made by sound of trumpet in all the squares 
of Paris summoning the other forty named to appear within 
a few days, under penalty of having their property confis- 
cated. A week later the king, having recovered his health, 
went to the church of Notre Dame, he and all the nobles 
with him wearing white hoods. Four days later the 
Parisians rose t^ain, seized the gates, drew up the bridges, 
placed strong guards at each point, and a cordon of armed 
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mSD outaide tbe valle all round the dtj, to prevent any 
from escaping by letting thenuelves down from the walls. 

Forties of ten armed men were placed in every street, 
and the eheriffs and other leaders marched a lat^ body of 
men to the Udtel de St. Pol and surrounded it by a line 
three deep. They entered and found the king, dukes, and 
nobles all assembled in the great hall. 

They then ordered a Carmelite friar, named Eustace, to 
preach to the king. He took for hia text, "Except the 
Lord keep the cily, the vxUchman waie& hd in vain", and 
upon this discoursed on the bad state of tbe government 
of the kingdom, and of the crimes committed. The chan- 
cellor of France demanded of the friar when he had con- 
cluded who were those who had incited him thus to speak, 
and the leaders at once said they had done so, and called 
up a number of other leaders, who on bended knees declared 
to the king that Father Eustace had spoken their sentiments; 
that they had the sincerest love for the king and his family, 
and that what they had done had been for the welfare of 
himself and the kingdom. While this was going on, the 
Duke of Burgundy, at once indignant and alarmed at this 
insolence of the Parisians, had gone out, and, finding the 
lines of armed men surrounding the hotel, had earnestly 
entreated them to retire, saying that it was neither decent 
nor expedient that the king, who had but just recovered from 
his illness, should thus see them drawn up in battle array 
round his aboda Those he addressed replied like the 
leaders within, that they were there for the good of the king- 
dom, and then gave him a roll, saying that they should not 
depart until those written on it were delivered up to them. 

With the names of Louis of Bavaria, five knights, an 
archbishop and priest, were those of nine ladies of high 
rank, including the eldest daughter of the Constable. The 
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duke found that neither his authority nor powers vere of 
the slightest avail, and returning to the queen, showed her 
the list. She was greatly troubled, and begged him to go 
with the Duke of Aquitaine and beg the Parisians in her 
name to wait for eight days, and that she would at the end 
of that time aUow them to arrest her brother. The two 
dukea went out to the Parisiaus, but they positively refused 
to grant the request, and declared that they would go up 
to the queen's apartmente and take those named by force, 
even in her or the king's presence, unless they were given 
up. On their return to the queen they found Louis of 
Bavaria and the king with her. On their report of the 
Parisians' demands the Duke of Savaria went out and 
begged them to take him into custody, and that if he were 
found guilty they could punish him, but that if found inno- 
cent he should be allowed to go back to Bavaria, under a 
promise not to return to France again. He begged them 
to be content with taking him a prisoner, and to arrest no 
others. 

They would not, however, abate one jot of their preten- 
sions, and the whole of those demanded were at once brought 
out^ including the ladies. They were put two and two on 
horseback, each horse escorted by four men-atrarms, and 
were carried to various prisons. The Duke of Burgundy 
now, with his usual craft, professed to be well satisfied with 
what the Parisians bad done, and handed over to them the 
Duke of Bar and the other prisoners confined in the Louvre, 
for whwe security he had solemnly pledged himself. The 
Parisians then obliged the king to appoint twelve knights, 
nominated by themselves, and six examiners, to try the 
[oisonerB and punish all found guilty, while the dukes were 
obliged to draw up a statement and send it to the University 
for their seal of approval of what had been done. 
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The University, however, to their honour, stood finn; and 
while king and nobles had quailed before the violence of 
the crowd, they declared in full council before the king that 
they would in nowise intermeddle or adviae in the buainess; 
and that so far from having advised the arrest of the dukes 
and other prisoners, they were much displeased at what had 
taken place. The University was a power; its buildings 
were strong, and the students were numerous, and at all 
times ready to take part in brawls against the Parisians; 
and even the butchers, violent as they were, were afraid to 
take steps against it. 

They foresaw, however, that the position taken up by 
the University might lead some day to an inquiry into 
tbeir conduct, and therefore obtained from the king an 
edict declaring that all that had been done was done by his 
approval and for the security of his person and the state, 
and that the arrests and imprisonments wei'e therefore to 
be considered and regarded as having been done for the 
true honour and profit of the crown, and that he accordingly 
commanded all his councillors, judges, and officers to pro- 
claim that this was so in all public places. This was signed 
by the king in council, the Dukes of Bern and Burgundy, 
and several other nobles and ecclesiastics, by the Chancellor 
of Burgundy, and other knights attached to the duke. 

Many nobles quitted Paris at once, either openly or in 
disguise, including many of the Burgundian party, who 
were to the last degree indignant at what was going on; 
for the mock triab were at once commenced, and many of 
the prisoners, without regard to sex, were daily either put to 
death in prison or drowned in the Seine. Some of the bodies 
were exhibited on gibbets, the heads of others were fixed 
on lances, and some of them were beheaded in the market- 
place. During this time Paris remained in a stateof terror, 
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bonds of fumed butchers parading the Btreete were loud in 
tbeir threats as to what would be done to all vho did not 
join heartily with them. None of the better class ventured 
from their houses, and the mob were absolute masters of 
the city. The leaders, however, maintained for the time a 
certain d^ree of order. For the time they were anxious to 
appear in the light of earnest friends of the king, and as 
carrying out in bis name the punishment of his enemies. 
But many tumults, murders, and conflagrations occurred in . 
the city, and the country in general soon perceived the real 
nature of their doings. It was known that the Orleanist 
forces were marching t^inst the city. The Count d'Eu 
had left Paris and returned to his estates, where be raised 
two thousand men-«t-armB and marched to Yemeuil, where 
the Dukes of Orleans, Brittany, and Bourbon were assembled, 
with a number of great lords, among whom were the Counte 
of Vettua and D'Alen^on, the king's sons. The former had 
made his escape from Paris, and brought letters from the 
Duke of Aquitaine declaring that he himself, with the king 
and queen, were prisoners in the hands of the Parisians. 

All these nobles met in a great assembly, and letters were 
written to the king, his great councO, and to the Parisians, 
ordering them to allow the Duke of Aquitaine to go wher- 
ever he pleased, and to set at liberty the Dukes of Bar and 
Bavaria and all other prisoners. Should they refuse to 
comply, they declared war against the town of Paris, which 
they declared they would destroy, with all within it except 
the king and the princes of royal blood. The Parisians 
compelled the king to send a friendly answer, putting them 
off with excuses, and in the meantime to despatch com- 
missaries to all the towns and baronies of France assuring 
them that the trials and executions of the traitors had been 
fairly conducted and their guilt proved, and calling iq>on 
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the country to take up anna to aid Paris against various 
nobles who were traitorously advancing against it 

During this time Guy remained quietly in his lodging 
with the four retainers, seldom stirring abroad. The men 
were now regarded by all their neighbours as honest car- 
penters, and they shared the indignation of the great body 
of the craft at this usurpation by the market men of the 
government of France, and at the murders of knight« and 
ladies that were daily taking place. At present, however, 
the opponents of the butchers dared not resort to arms. 
So great had been the fear that they excited that most men, 
however much at heart opposed to them, had been con- 
strained to appear to side with and agree with them, and as 
there was no means of knowing how many could be counted 
upon to join the carpenters were these to take up arms, the 
latter could not venture alone to enter the lists against the 
armed host of the other party. 

One evening Guy, who had not been near the Italian's for 
over a fortnight, received a message from Dame Margaret 
to say that she wished to speak to him, for that she had 
determined, if any way of escape could be decided on, to 
quit Paris, and to endeavour to make her way to Villeroy, 
He was greatly pleased at the news. He had himself 
ventured to urge this step on the day after the Duke of Bar 
and his companions were seized, pointing out that it was 
evident that the Duke of Burgundy had neither the power 
nor the inclination to thwart the Parisians, and that although 
both parties were now nominally hostile to the English, 
neither were likely, at so critical a time, to give so much as 
a thought to Villeroy. Dame Margaret had agreed to this, 
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but considered the difficulties of getting out of Paris and 
traversing the intervening country were so great that she 
preferred to wait until some change took place in the situa- 
tion of Paris. But it was now too evident that the changes 
were entirely for the worse, and that if discovered the 
butchers would undoubtedly add her and her children to 
their long list of victims. 

His companions were equally glad when Guy told them 
the news. 

" The sooner the better. Master Quy," Long Tom said. 
" I own that I should like to have a tussle with these 
rascals before I go ; their doings are so wicked that every 
honest man must want to get one fair blow at them. 
Still, I don't see any chance of that, for although the good 
fellows round here grumble under their breath, there does 
not seem any chance of their doing anything. There is not 
an hour passes that my heart is not in my mouth if I hear 
a step on the stairs, thinking that they may have found 
out where my lady is hidden." 

Guy had just turned into the street where the astrolc^er 
dwelt when he heard loud voices from a little group in front 
of him. Four armed men, whose white hoods showed that 
they were one of the butchers' patrols, were standing round 
a shght figure. 

" It is well you stopped him, comrade," a voice said, that 
Guy recognized at once as being that of Simon Bouclier. 
"I know the young fellow; he has been to me many a time 
on the part of a knave who professed to be an agent of 
Bui^^undy's, making inquiries of me as to the doings in our 
quarter. I have found out since that the duke employed no 
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such agent, and this matter must be inquired into. We will 
take him with us to the market; they will soon find meane 
of learning all about him and his employer." 

Guy felt at once that if Katarina vere carried to the 
butchers, not only would the consequences to herself be 
terrible, but that she would be forced to make such dis- 
closures as would lead to the arrest of the count, and to the 
discovery of Dame Margaret. He determined at all hazards 
to get her out of these men's hands. The girl made a sudden 
attempt to free herself, slipped from the grasp that one of 
the men bad of her shoulder, dived between two others, 
and would have been off had not Simon seized her by the 
arm. Quy sprung forward and threw himself on the butcher, 
and with such force that Simon rolled over in the gutter. 

"Run, nin!" he shouted at the same moment to Eatarina, 
who darted down a lane to the left, while he himself ran 
forward Mid turned down the first lane to the right with 
the three men in hot pursuit of him. Young, active, and 
unencumbered by armour, he gained on them rapidly; but 
when he neared the end of the lane he saw some five or six 
White Hoods, whose attention had been called by the shoute 
of his pursuerB, running to meet him. He turned and ran 
back till close to those who had been following him, and 
then suddenly sprung into a doorway when they were but 
three or four paces from him. They were unable to check 
their speed, and as they passed he brought his sword down 
on the neck of the one nearest, and as he fell to the ground 
Guy leapt out and ran up the street again. He had gone but 
ten paces when he met Simon, who rushed at him furiously 
with an uplifted axe. Springing aside as the blow descended 
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he delivered a slashing cut on the butcher's cheek, dashed 
past him, and kept on his way. He took the first turning, 
and then another, leading like that in which he had been 
intercepted, towards the rirer. His pursuers were fifty 
yards behind him, but be feared that at any moment their 
shouts would attract the attention of another patrol. More 
than once, indeed, he had to alter his direction as he heard 
sounds of shouts in front of him, but at last, after ten 
minutes' running, he came down on to the main thorough- 
fare at the point where the street leading to the bridge 
across to the island issued from it. 

His pursuers were still but a short distance away, for 
fresh parties who had joined them had taken up the chase, 
and Guy was no longer running at the speed at which he had 
started. His great fear was that he should be stopped at 
the gate at the end of the bridge; but as there was no fear 
of attack this had been left open, so as not to interfere with 
the traffic between that quarter of the city on the island 
and those on the opposite banks. Guy was now again run- 
ning his hardest, in order to get across far enough ahead of 
his pursuers to enable him to hide himself, when a strong 
patrol of some twenty White Hoods issued from the gate 
at the other side of the bridge. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation he climbed the parapet and threw himself over. It 
would, he knew, be as bad for his mistress were he captured 
as if Katarina had taHen into their hands, for if caught he 
felt sure that tortures would be applied to discover who he 
was and where his mistress was hidden, and he had made 
up his mind that if he was overtaken he would fight until 
killed rather than be captured. 
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When he came to the Burface of the water Guy turned 
on hie back and suffered himaelf to float down until be re- 
covered hie breath. When he did so he raised hia head and, 
treading the water, listened attentively. He was now nearly 
a quarter of a mile below the bridge. There was no sound 
of shouting behind him, but he felt sure that the pursuit 
was in no way abandoned. Already torches were flashing 
on the quay between the wall and the river, and in a short 
time others appeared on his left. On both sides there were 
dark spaces where the walls of the great chateaux of the 
nobles extended down to the water's side, and obliged those 
pursuing him along the quays to make a detour round them 
to come down again to the bank. He could hardly succeed 
in reaching one of these buildings without being seen, for 
the light of the torches on the opposite shore would be 
almost certain to betray his movements as soon as he began 
to swim, and even if be did reach the shore unseen he might 
at once be handed over to the White Hoods by those in the 
hfiteL He therefore remained floating on his back, and in 
twenty minutes was beyond the line of the city wall. He 
could now swim without fear of being discovered, and made 
for the southern shore. 

It was now the middle of June, and the water was fairly 
warm, but he was glad to be out of it. So far as Ouy had 
heard he had not been caught sight of from the moment 
that be had sprung from the bridge. It might well he 
supposed that he had been drowned. CUmbing up the bank 
be gained, after walking a quarter of a mile, the forest that 
surrounded Paris on all sides. Going some distance into it 
he threw himself down, after first taking off his doublet and 
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hanging it on a bush to dry. He had escaped the first 
pressing danger, that of being taken and tortured into con- 
fessioD, and the rest was now comparatively easy. He had 
but to obtain another disguise of some sort and to re-enter 
Paris; he would then be in no greater danger than before, 
for in the sudden attack on Simon, and in the subsequent 
flight through the ' ill-lighted streets, he was certain that 
beyond the fact that he was young and active, and that he 
was evidently not a noble, no one could have noted any 
details of his dress, and certainly no one could have had as 
much as a glance at his face. 

He started at daybreak, walked through the woods up to 
Meudon, and thence to Versailles, which was then little more 
than a village. By the time that he reached it hia clothes 
had thoroughly dried on him, and being of a dark colour 
they looked little the worse, save that his tight pantaloons 
had shrunk considerably. The stalb were just opening 
when he arrived there, and he presently came upon one 
where garments of all sorts were hanging. The proprietor's 
wife, a cheery -looking woman, was standing at the door. 

" I have need of some garments, madam," he said. 

"You look as if you did," she said with a smile, glancing 
at his ankles. " I see that you are an apprentice, and for 
that sort of gear you will have to go to Paris; we deal in 
conntry garments." 

" That will suit me well enough, madam. The fact is 
that, as you see, I am an apprentice; but having been badly 
treated, and having in truth no stomach for the frays and 
alarms in Paris (where the first man one meets will strike 
one down, and if he slays you it matters not if he but 
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shout loud euough that he hu killed an Orleaniet), I have 
left my master, and have no intention of returning aa an 
apprentice. But I might be stopped and questioned at every 
place I pass through on my way home did I travel in this 
'prentice dress, and I would, therefore, fain buy the attire 
of a young peasant" 

The woman glanced up and down the street. 

" Come in," she said. " You know that it Is against the 
law to give shelter to a runaway apprentice, but there are 
such wild doings in Paris that for my part I can see no harm 
in assisting anyone to escape, whether he be a noble or an 
apprentice, and methinks from your speech that you are 
as like to be the former as the latter. But," she went on, 
seeing that Guy was about to speak, " tell me nought about 
it My husband, who ought to be here, is snoring upstairs, 
and I can sell what I will ; therefore, look round and take 
your choice of garments, and go into the parlour behind the 
shop and don them quickly before anyone comes in. As to 
your own I will pay you what they are worth, for although 
those pantaloons are all too tight for those strong limbs of 
yours they may do for a slighter figure." 

Guy was soon suited, and in a few minutes left the shop 
in a peasant's dress, and made his way along the village 
until beyond the houses. Then he left the road, made a 
long detour, and returned to Sevres. Here he first pur- 
chased a basket, which he took outside the place and hid 
in a bush. Then he went down into the market and bar- 
gained for vegetables, making three journeys backwards 
and forwards, and buying each time of different women, 
until his basket was piled up. Then he got a piece of old 
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rope for two or three sous, alung the basket on his shoulders, 
crossed the ferry, and made for Paris. He felt itrange 
without his sword, which he had dropped into the water on 
landing; for although in Paris every one now went armed, 
a sword would have been out of character with his dress, in 
the country, and etill more bo in the disguise in which he 
had determined to re-enter the town. He passed without 
question through the gate, and made his way to his lodg- 
ings. As he entered Long Tom leapt up with a cry of joy. 
" Thank Ood that you are safe, Master Quy 1 We have 
been grievously disturbed for your safety, for the count 
came here early this morning in disguise to ask if we had 
heard aught of you. He said that his daughter had re- 
turned last night saying that you had rescued her from the 
hands of the White Hoods, and that beyond the fact that 
they had followed you in hot pursuit she had no news of 
you, and that the countess was greatly alarmed as to your 
safety. The other three men-at-arms started at once to find 
out if aught could be learned of you. I would fain have gone 
also, but the count said that I must bide here in case you 
should come, and that there was trouble enou^ at present 
without my running the risk of being discovered. An hour 
since Robert Picard returned ; he had been listening to the 
talk of the White Hoods, and had learned that one of 
their number had been killed and another sorely wounded 
by a man who had rescued a prisoner from the hands of 
a patrol. He had been chased by a number of them, and 
finally threw himself off the bridge into the Seine to avoid 
falling into their hands. The general idea was that he was 
one of the nobles in di^uise, of whom they were in search. 
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and that the capture would liave been a very important 
one. 

"All agreed that he could never have come up alive, for 
there were bandB of men with torches along both banks, 
and no sign of him had been perceived. However, they 
are searching the river down, and hope to come upon 
his body either floating or cast ashore. Robert went out 
again to try and gather more news, leaving me well-nigh 
distraught here." 

" The story is true as far as it goes, Tom. I did catch 
one of them a back-handed blow just under bis helmet as 
he ran past me, and I doubt not that it finished him; as to 
the other, I laid his cheek open. It was a hot pursuit, but 
I should have got away had it not been that a strong patrol 
came out through the gate at the other end of the bridge 
just as I was in the middle, and there was no course but to 
jump for it. I thrust my sword into the sheath, and went 
over. It added somewhat to my weight in the water, and 
it sunk my body below the surface, but with the aid of my 
hands paddling I floated so that only my nose and mouth 
were above the water; so that it is little wonder that they 
could not make me out. I landed on the other bank a 
quarter of a mile beyond the walls, slept in the forest, 
started this morning from Vei-sailles, where I got rid of my 
other clothes and bought these. I purchased this basket and 
the vegetAblea at S6vres, then walked boldly in. No one 
could have seen my face in the darkness, and therefore I 
am safe from detection, perhaps safer than I was before." 

"Well done. Master Guy; they would have killed you 
assuredly if they had caught you." 
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"It was not tliat that I was afraid of — it was of being 
taken prisoner. You see, if they had captured me and carried 
me before t^e butchers in order to inquire who I was before 
cutting my throat, they might have put me to the torture 
and forced me to say who I was, and where my mistress 
was in hiding. I hope if they had, that I should have 
stood out; but none can aay what he will do when he has 
red-hot pincers taking bits out of his Besh, and his nails, 
perhaps, being torn out at the roote. So even if I could not 
have swam a stroke I should have jumped off the bridge." 

"You did well, Master Guy," the archer said admiringly; 
"for indeed they say that the strongest man cannot hold 
out against these devilish tortures." 

At this moment a step was heard on the stairs, and Jules 
Varoy entered. 

" The saints be praised !" he exclaimed as he recognized 
Guy. " I thought that you were drowned like a rat, Master 
Guy; and though Tom here told us that you could swim 
well, I never thought to see you again." 

Guy told him in a few words how he had escaped, and 
begged him to cany the news to his mistress. He was 
about to give him the address — for up till now he had 
refrained from doing so, telling them that it was from no 
doubt of their fidelity, but that if by any chance one of 
them fell into the hands of the White Hoods they might 
endeavour to wring from them the secret, and it was there- 
fore best that they should not be burdened with it — ^but 
the man stopped him. 

"The count told us that he would be at bis booth at the 
fair at eleven o'clock, and that if any of us obtained any 
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newB we were to take it to him there. He said that there 
were eeveral parties of White Hoods in the streets, and 
that as he went past he heard them say that the hoy of 
whom they were in search weis a meaaenger of some person 
of importance at court, and that doubtless the man who had 
rescued him was also in the plot, and that a strict watch 
was to be kept on the quarter both for the boy and for the 
man, who was said to be tall and young. Simon, who had 
been wounded by him, had declared that he knew him to 
be connected with the boy; that he was a young man with 
dark hair, and was in the habit of "using disguises, some- 
times wearing the dress of an apprentice, and at other 
times that of a butcher's assistant He said that he was 
about twenty-three." 

Guy smiled. He understood that the butcher, who was 
a very powerful man, did not Uke to own that the man who 
had killed one of his comrades and had severely wounded 
himself was but a lad. 

"As you go, Jules," he said, "will you see Maltre Lerouz 
and ask him if he can come hither, for I would consult him 
on the matter." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ESCAPE. 

MATTRE LEROUX came in shortly after Jules Varoy 
-had left. He had not, until the man told him, heard 
of the events of the night before, and Guy had to tell him 
all about it before anything else was said. 
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"It was a luck; escape, Master Aylmer, if one can call 
luck what is due to thought and quickness. Is there any- 
tlting I can do for youl" 

"This black hue tliat I gave my hair has been of good 
service to me hitherto, but as it is a youth with black hair 
that they are now looking for, I would fain change its hue 
again 1" 

"What dye did you usel" 

"It was bought for me at a perfumer's in the Rue Cabot. 
As you see, it is fading now, and the ducking last night has 
greatly assisted to wash it out. The shopman said that it 
was used by court ladies and would last for a long time, but 
I have already bad to renew it four or five times. I would 
now colour my hair a red or a reddish-brown; if I cannot 
do that I must crop it quite short It matters nothing in 
this disguise whether it is altogether out of the ^hioo or 
not. What think youl" 

"Doubtless you could get dyes of any shade at the 
perfumer's you speak of, for be supplies most of the court 
ladiea with dyes and perfumes; and I should say that reddish- 
brown dye would suit you well, since that differs a good deal 
from youi' hair's original colour and still more from what it 
is at present. I will ask one of Lepelletiere's daughters to 
fetch it for you. It would be better than cutting it short, 
though that might not go badly with your present disguise, 
but should you need to adopt any other it would look 
strange, since in our days there is scarce anyone but wears 
hia hair down to his shoulders. In the meantime I would 
have you wash your hair several times with a ley of potash, 
but not too stronf^ or it will damage it I warrant me that 
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will take out the dye altogether; but be sure that you vrsah 
it well in pure water afterwards, so as to get rid of the 
potash, for that might greatly affect the new dye. 1 will 
send a boy up with some potash to you at once, so that you 
may be ready to apply the dye as soon as you get it," 

l>ate in the afternoon Ouy sallied out in the disguise in 
which he had arrived. His hair was a tawny brown. He 
hud left his basket behind him, and carried a heavy cudgel 
in his hand. He sauntered quietly along, stopping often to 
stare at the goods on the stalls, and at nobles who rode past 
followed generally by two or three esquires. Ko one would 
doubt that he was a young countryman freshly arrived in 

He had sent a message to the count by Jules Varoy that 
he would pass along the street in the disguise of a young 
peasant as the clock struck seven, and that if lie saw no 
White Hoods about he would look up at the casement, 
return a minute or two afterwards, and then try if the door 
was unfastened. If so he would come in, while if it were 
fastened he should consider that it was judged unsafe for 
him to enter. He caught sight of Eatarina's face at the 
window as he glanced up. There was a patrol of the 
White Hoods in sight, but it was far down the street^ an<l 
after going a few yards past the house he crossed the road, 
and as he returned he pushed at the door. It yielded at 
once, and with a glance round to see that no one was 
watching he entered quickly and closed it behind him. 

"The Madonna be thanked that you are safe!" Katarina, 
now in her girl's dress, exclaimed as she seized his hand. 
" Oh, Monsieur Guy, how I have suffered 1 It was not until 
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two o'clock tlut niy father retuTDdd aod told ub tbat you 
were safe; I should never have forgiven myself if harm had 
come to you from your noble eSbrt to save me. I heard 
their ehouta as they ran in pursuit of you, and scarce thought 
it possible that you could escape when there were so many 
of their patrols about in the street. I cried all night at the 
thought that you should have thrown away your life to try 
to save mine, for I knew well enough what would have 
happened had that evil butcher dragged me to his quarter. 
After my father had been out early and brought back the 
news that you had leapt into the Seine we had some little 
hope, for Bame Margaret declared that she knew that you 
could swim well. We had no one we could send out, for 
the old woman is too stupid, and my father now strictly 
forbids me to stir outside the door. So here we all sat 
worn with anxiety until my fother returned from the booth 
with the news. He could not come back earlier, and he had 
no one to send, for the black man must keep outside amus- 
ing the people as long as my father is there." 

All this was poured out so rapidly that it was said by 
the time they reached the door upstairs. Dame Margaret 
silently held out her hands to Quy as be entered, and 
Agnes kissed him with sisterly aflection, while Charlie 
danced round and round him with boisterous delight 

"I hardly knew how much yon were to me and how 
much I depended upon you, Guy," Dame Mai^aret said 
presently, " until I feared that I had lost you. When, as 
I thought must be the case from what Katarina said, I 
believed you were killed or a prisoner in the hands of those 
terrible people, it seemed to me that we were quite left 
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&lone, although there still remAuied the four men. Neither 
Agnes nor I closed our eyes all night CharUe soon cried 
himself to sleep, Katarina sat up with us till nigh morning, 
and we had hard work to console her in any way, so deep 
was her grief at the thought that it was owing to her that 
you had run this peril. All uight we could hear the count 
walking up and down in the room above. He had pointed 
out the peril that might arise to us all if you had fallen 
into the hands of the butchers, but at the time we could 
not dwell on that, though there were doubtless grounds for 
his fears." 

"Oreat grounds, madame. That is what I most feared 
when I was flying from them, and I was resolved that I 
would not be taken alive, for bad I not gained the bridge 
I was determined to force them to kilt me rather than 
be captured. It was fortunate, indeed, that I came along 
when I did, Katarina, for had I not heard what Simon 
said I should have passed on without giving a thought to 
the matter. There are too many evil deeds done in Paris 
to risk one's life to rescue a prisoner from the hands of a 
patrol of the White Hoods." 

"As for me, I did not realize it untal it was all over," 
Katarina said. "I felt too frightened even to think 
clearly. It was not until the shouts of your pursuers hsd 
died away that I could realize what you had saved me 
from, and the thought made me so faint and weak that I 
was forced to sit down on a door-step for a time before I 
could make my way home. As to my father, he turned 
as pale as death when I came in and told him what had 
happened." 
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Shortly afterwarda the count, who had been engaged with 
a persOD of conBequeace, came down. He thanked Guy in 
the wanneBt terms for the serrice he had rendered his 
daughter. 

"Never vm a woman in greater peril," he said, "and 
assuredly St Anthony, my patron saint, must have sent 
you to her rescue. She is all that I have left now, and it is 
chiefly for her sake that I have continued to amass money, 
though I say not that my own fancy for meddling in such 
intrigues may not take aome part in the matter. After this 
I am resolved of one thing, namely, that she shall take no 
further part in the business. For the last year I bad often 
told myself that the time had come when I must find 
another to act as my messenger and agent. It was difficult, 
however, to find one I could absolutely trust, and I have 
put the matter oft. I shall do so no longer; and indeed 
there is now the less occasion for it, since, as I have just 
learned, fresh n^otiations have been opened for peace. That 
it will be a lasting one I have no hope, but the Orleanista are 
advancing in such force that Burgundy may well feel that 
the issue of a battle at present may go against him. But 
even though it last but a short time, there will come so 
many of the Orleamst nobles here with doubtless strong 
retinues that Paris will be overawed, and we shall have an 
end of these riots here. I shall, therefore, have no need 
to trouble as to what is going on at the markets. As to 
other matters I can keep myself well informed. I have 
done services to knights and nobles of one party as well as 
the other, and shall be able to learn what is being done in 
both camps. The important point at present is. Lady Mai^ 
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garet, that there is like to be a truce, at any rate for a 
time. Aa soon aa tluB ia made and the Duke of Aquitaiue 
has gained power to act you may be sure that the leaders 
of the White Hoods will be punished, and there will be no 
more closing of gates and examination of those who pass 
ia and out. Therefore, roadame, you will then be able to 
do what is now well-nigh impossible, namely, quit the town. 
At present the orders are more stringent than ever, none 
are allowed to leave save with orders signed by John de 
Troyes, who calls himself keeper of the palace, Caboche, or 
other leaders; and even peasants who come in with market 
goods must henceforth produce papers signed by the syndics 
of their villages sajing they are the inhabitants of his com- 
mune, and therefore quiet and peaceable men going about 
their business of supplying the city with meat or vege- 
tables, as the case may be. These papers must also be 
shown on going out again. Until a change takes place, 
then, there is no hope of your making your way out 
through the gates with your children; but as soon as the 
truce is concluded and the Orleaniste come in you will be 
able to pass out without trouble." 

It was not, indeed, for another month that the truce was 
settled, although the terms were virtually agreed upon at 
Fontois, where the Dukes of Bern and Burgundy met 
the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon and the other Orleanist 
nobles, and the conditions were considered at a council to 
which the delegates of the University and the municipaUty 
of Paris were admitted. The conduct of the insurgents of 
Paris was now repudiated by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the severest censure passed upon them, in the conditions of 
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the treaty. The greatest alarm ,was excited in the market 
quarter, and this was increased when, immediately after- 
wards, the Dukes of Bar and Bavaria were liberated. On 
the 12th of August and on the 4th of September the rest 
of the prisoners still left alive were also set free. The bells 
of the churches rang a joyful peal. De Jacqueville, John 
de Troyes, Caboche, and many of the leaders of the butchers 
at once fled from Paris. 

Most of the knights who had been agents for the insurgents 
in the mock triab also left Paris, and shortly afterwaiTls the 
duke himself, finding how strongly the tide had set against 
him, and fearing that he himself might shortly be seined 
and thrown into prison, went out from Paris under the 
pretence of hunting, and fled. During this time Guy had 
remained with the four men-at-arms. As soon as the power 
of the butchers diminished and the guards were removed 
from the ^tes, and all who pleased could enter or leave, 
Dame Mat^;aret prepared for flight. Along with the Bnr- 
gundian knights and nobles who returned after the truce was 
proclaimed came Count Charles d'Estoumet, and several of 
those who bad fled with him. Ouy met the former riding 
through the street on the day after his return to Paris. 
Not caring to accost him there, he followed him and saw 
him dismount at his former lodging. As soon as he had 
entered Ouy went up to the door. 

"What do you want)" one of the count's valets said. 

"I want to see your master, fellow," Guy said sharply, 
"and I will pull your ears for your insolence if you accost 
me in that styla" 

The valet stared at him open-mouthed, then thinking 
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that thia peaaant might be deputed by the terrible butehero 
to see hifi lord, he inquired in a changed tone what message 
he should give to the count. 

"Say to bim that the man of the street fray wants to bm 

A minute later the young count himself ran downstaii* 
and warmly embraced Quy, to the astonishment of the valet 

" My dear friend," he exclaimed, " I am indeed delighted 
to see yont Twice have you saved my life, for assuredly 
had we not got through the Port St. Denis that day not 
one of us would ever have left Paris alive, and we are all 
under the deepest obligation to you. But even after our 
skirmish at the gate we scarcely realized the danger that 
we had escaped, for we believed that even had the Parisians 
been insolent enough to demand our arrest for stopping them 
when engaged in attacking the houses of peaceable citizens, 
the duke would treat their demand with the scorn that it 
deserved. However, when next day we heard that some 
of the officers of his household had headed them when they 
forced their way into the Duke of Aquiteine's hotel, and 
carried off the Duke of Bar and others from before his eyes, 
and that the duke in all things assisted them, we knew that 
he would not have hesitated to deliver us up to the villains. 

" We held a council as to what we should do. We could 
not affirm that he had failed, as our lord, in giving us pro- 
tection, for he had not done so, seeing that we bad teken 
the matter in our own hands. Had he actually consented 
to band ua over to the Parisians, we should have issued a 
decIaiatioQ laying the matter before all the great vassals of 
Burgundy and denouncing him as a false lord. There are 
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many who would have been very glad to have taken up the 
matter, for his truckling to these knaves has greatly dis- 
pleased all save the men who are mere creatures of his. 
However, as we had no proof that he was willing to sur- 
render us to the fury of the mob of Paris, we could do 
nothing, and the crafty fox called upon my father the next 
day and expressed his satisfaction that we had all ridden 
away, though at the same time saying that there was no 
reason whatever for our having done so, as he should of 
course have refused to give any sat^faction to the mob of 
Paris, and he caused several letters to the same effect to be 
sent to my friends who escaped with me. 

" My father was very short wiUi him, and told him that 
as it seemed the Parisians were the masters of the city, 
and that he had no power to restrain them, however mon- 
strous their doings, he thought that we had all acted very 
wisely in going. He himself left Puis the next day, and 
several other nobles, relations or friends to some of us, took 
the earliest opportunity also of leaving for their estates. 
Now that the power of the butchers has been broken and 
that their leaders have fled, I came back again, chiefly to 
find out what had become of you, and whether you and 
your chaises have passed through tiiese evil times un- 
harmed." 

" We have all been in hiding, and save for an adventure 
or two have passed the time quietly. Now that the gates 
are open we are going to make our escape, for you see 
everything points to the probability that the Orleaniste will 
very shortly be supreme here, and after the defeat Sir 
Eustace gave Sir Clugnet de Brabant iboy might be glad 
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still to retain our lady as hostage, though methinkfl they 
would treat her more honourably thui the Duke of Bur- 
gundy has done." 

"Poflsibly they might, but I would not count upon it, 
for indeed wherever they hare taken a town they have 
treated thoee who fell into their hands most barbar- 
ously. Tis true that tliey have some excuse for it in 
the treatment of so many knighta and ladies here. Indeed 
it seems to me that France has been seized with madness, 
and that Heaven's vengeance will fall upon her for the evil 
things that are being done. And now, can we aid you in 
any way 1 The duke was eitremely civil when I saw him 
on my arrival here yesterday. He said that I and my 
friends were wrong in not having trusted in him to protect 
us from the demands of the butchers. I told him frankly 
that OS he had in other matters been so overborne by them, 
and had been unable to save noble kni^ta and ladies from 
being murdered by them under the pretence of a trial that 
all men knew was a mockery, it was just as well that we 
had taken the matter into our own hands without adding 
it to his other burdens; and that I and my friends felt that 
we had no reason to regret the step we had taken, and we 
knew that our feelings were shared by many other nobles 
and knighta in Burgundy. 

" He looked darkly at roe, but at the present pass he did 
not care to say anything that would give offence, not only 
to me, but to my friends, who with their connections are 
too powerful to be alienated at a time when he may need 
every lance. I could not, however, well ask from him a free 
conduct for your people without naming them, but I might 
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get such a pass from hia chancellor, and if your former 
host, Mattre Leroiuc, be slill alive, he might doubtless get 
you one from the municipality. As an additional protec- 
tion I myself shall certainly ride with you. It is for that 
that I have returned to Fane. I shall simply say to the 
chancellor that I am riding to Arras on my own business, 
and that though in most places I should be known to Bur- 
gundians, yet that it would be as well that I should have a 
pass lest I be met by any rude body of citizens or others 
who might not know me, and I shall request him to make 
it out for me personally and for all persons travelling in my 
train. So that, as far as Flanders at any rate, there should 
be no difficulty. I only propose that you should also get 
a document from the city in case of anything befalling us 
on the way. 

"I see not indeed what can befall us; but it is always 
well in such times as these, when such strange (hings occur, 
to provide for all emergencies. I may tell you that Louis 
de Lactre and Keginald Poupart have arrived with me in 
Paris bent on the same errand, and anxious like myself to 
testify their gratitude to you; so that we shall be a strong 
body, and could if necessary ride through France without 
any pass at all, since one or other of us is sure to find a 
friend in every town which we may traverse." 

" Truly, I am thankful indeed to you and to your friends, 
Count. I own that it bos been a sore trouble to me as to 
how we should be able, however we might disguise ourselves, 
to travel through the country in these disturbed times, with- 
out papers of any kind, when bodies of armed men are moving 
to and fro in all directions, and travellers, whoever they 
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may be, are questioned at every place on the road where 
they atop." 

" Do not speak of thanks, Guy ; I twice owe you my life, 
and assuredly 'tia little enough to furmah you in return 
with an escort to Artois. Now, tell me all that you have 
been doing since we left" 

Guy gave a short account of all that had happened. 

" It has been fortunate for us both," the count Charles 
said when he had finished, "that this astrologer should 
have made your acquaintance; it was his warning that 
enabled you to save us as well as your lady. I have heard 
several times of him as one who had wondrous powers of 
reading the stars, but now I see that it is not only the 
stars that assist him." 

"I can assure you that he himself believes thoroughly 
in the stars, Count; he says that by them he can read the 
danger that is threatening any person whose horoscope 
he has caat. I had not heard much of such things in 
England, but I cannot doubt that he has great skill in 
them. To my knowledge he has saved several lives 
thereby." 

"He certainly saved ours, Guy, and should he like to 
join your party and ride with us he will be heartily 
welcomed." 

" I will return at once," Guy said, " and give my lady the 
good news. I will not ask you to go with me now, for if the 
count — for he is really a nobleman though an exile— decides 
to stay here he would not care to attract the attention of 
his neighbours by the coming of a noble to his bouse in 
daylight Though I cannot without his permiaaion lake you 
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there, I will return here thla evening at eight o'clock, if you 
will be at home at that hour." 

" I will be here, and De Lactre and Poup&rt will be here 
to meet you. I wilt go now direct to the chtuicellor and 
obtain the pass both in their names and mine, tben we shall 
be ready to start whenever your lady is prepared. We have 
^1 brought some spare horses, so that you will have no 
trouble on that score. Your men-at^rms will, of course, 
ride with ours. We have brought eight horses, knowing 
the number of your company; if your Italian and his 
daughter go with us Lady Agnes and Charles can ride be- 
hind some of us." 

Dame Margaret, Agnes, and Charlie were delighted in- 
deed when they heard from Guy of his meeting with the 
young Count d'Eetournet, and of the tatter's offer to escort 
them to Artois. 

"The sainte be prsdsed!" his lady said. "I have spoken 
little about it, Guy, but I have dreaded this journey far 
more than any of the dangers here. In times so disturbed 
1 have perceived that we should run innumerable risks, and 
e^er aa I am to return to my lord I have doubted whether, 
with Agnes with me, I should be right in adventuring on 
such a journey. Now there can be no risk in it, saving 
only that of falling in with any of the bands of robbers 
who, aa they say, infest the country, and even these would 
scarce venture to attack so strong a party. We shall be 
ready to start to-morrow, if Count d'Estoumel is prepared 
to go so soon. We will be veiled as we ride out. It is moat 
unlikely that anyone will recognize us, but 'tis aa well for 
his sake that there ahould be no risk whatever of this being 
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known. The count is out and will not return until six, 
therefore it will be best that you should go at once and 
warn the others that we start bo-morrow." 

The pleasure of Long Tom and his companions at the news 
was scarcely less than bad been that of Dame Mai^aret, and 
they started at once to recover their steel caps and armour 
from the place where they had been hidden, saying that it 
would take them all night to clean them up and make them 
fit for service. Then Guy went in to Mattre Lepelletiere 
and saw the silversmith, who was abo sincerely glad at the 
news be gave faim. 

" I was but yesterday arranging for a house where I could 
open my shop again until my own was rebuilt^" he said, 
" for there is an end now of all fear of disturbances, at any 
rate for the present, and I was heartUy greeted by many old 
friends, who thought that I was dead. I will go down with 
Lepelletiere this afternoon to the offices of the municipality 
and ask for a pass for madame — what shall I call her!" 

"Call her Picard; it matters not what surname she 
takes." 

"Madame Picard, her daughter and son, and her cousin 
Jean Bouvroy of Paris, to journey to St. Omer. It does 
not seem to me that the pass is likely to be of any use 
to you; at the same time it ts as well to be fortified with it 
Now that tbe tyranny of the market-men is over they will 
be glad to give us the pass without question." 

On the Italian's return that afternoon Dame Margaret 
herself told him of the ofier the Count d'Estournel had 
made. He sat sUent for a minute or two and then said: 
"I will talk it over with Katarina; but at present it does 
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not eeem to me that I can accept it. I am a reatless spirit, 
and th«re is a fascination in this work; but I will see you 
presently." 

An hour later he came down with Ratarina. 

" We have agreed to stay. Lady Mai^aret," he said 
gravely, " I cannot bring myself to go. It is true that I 
might continue my work in London, but as a stranger it 
would be long before I found clients, while here my reputa- 
tion is established. Two of the knights I enabled to escape 
have already returned. One called upon me last night and 
was full of gratitude, declaring, and rightly, that he should 
have been, like so many of bis friends, murdered in prison 
had I not warned him. I have eight requests already for 
interviews from friends of these knights, and as, for a time 
at any rate, their faction is hkely to be triumphant here, I 
shall have my hands full of business. This is a pleasant 
hte. I love the exercise of my art, to watch how the 
predictions of the stars come true, to fit things together, 
and to take my share, though an unseen one, in the politics 
and events of the day. I have even received an intimation 
that the queen herself is anxious to consult the stars, and 
it may be that I shall become a great power here. I would 
fain that my daughter should go under your protection, 
though I own that I should miss her sorely. However, 
she refuses to leave me, and against my better judgment 
my heart has pleaded for her, and I have decided that she 
shall remain. She will, however, take no further part in 
my business, but will be solely my companion and solac& 
I trust that with' such protection as I shall now receive 
there is no chance of even the Church meddling with me, 
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but should I see danger approaching I vill send or bring 
her to you at once." 

" I shall be glad to see her whenever she comes, and shall 
receive her as a daughter. We owe our lives to your shelter 
and kindness, and we already love her." 

"The shelter and the kindness have already been far 
more than repaid by the inestimable service your esquire 
rendered us," the Italian said. " I have since blamed myself 
bitterly that I neglected to consult the stars concemiog her. 
I have since done so, and found that a, most terrible danger 
threatened her on that day ; and had I known it, I would 
have kept her indoors and would on no account have per- 
mitted her to go out However, I shall not be so careless 
of her safety in future. I see that, at any rate for some 
time, faer future is unclouded. She herself will bitterly 
regret your absence, and has already been weeping sorely 
at the thought of your leaving. Save myself she has never 
had a friend, poor child, and you and your daughter have 
become very dear to her." 

Dame Margaret had no preparations to make, for in their 
flight from the sUversmith's each had carried a bundle of 
clothes. Guy brought Count d'Estoumel round in the 
evening, and the arrangements were then completed, tt 
was thought better that they should not mount at the house, 
as this would be certain to attract considerable observation 
and remark, but that Count Charles should come round 
at seven in the morning and escort them to his lodging. 
There the horses would be in readiness, and they would 
mount and ride off. Guy then went round to the Rue des 
Fosses and warned the men of the hour at which they were 
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to Assemble at tlie count's. He found them all hard at 
work burnishing up their armour. 

" We shall make but a poor show, Master Guy, do what 
we will," Tom said; "and I doubt whether this gear will 
ever recover its brightness, so deeply has tbe rust eaten 
into it. Still, we can pass muster on a journey; and the 
swotds have suffered but little, having been safe in their 
scabbards. I never thought that I should be so pleased to 
put on a steel cap a^n, and I only wish I bad my bow 
slung across my shoulder." 

" It will be something for you to look forward to, Tom, 
and I doubt not that you will find among the spare ones at 
ViUeroy one as good as your own, and that with practice 
you will soon he able to shoot as bruly with it." 

Tom shook his head doubtfully. " I hope so, but I doubt 
whether I shall be suited ^ain till I get home, and Master 
John the bowyer makes one specially suitable for me, and 
nx inches longer than ordinary. Still, I doubt not that, if 
It be needed, I shall be able to make shift with one of thoee 
at Villeroy." 

The evening before the departure of Dame Margaret and 
her children, Mattre Leroux and his wife, with a man bear- 
ing a large parcel, had called upon Dame Margaret at the 
house of the astrologer, whose address Guy had given the 
provost that day. 

" We could not let you leave, Lady Margaret," his wife 
said, "without coming to wish you God-speed. Our troubles, 
like yours, are over for the present, and I trust that the 
butchers will never become masters of Paris again, whatever 
may happen." 
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" Mattre Lepelletiere," said th« Bilversmitb, " ia going to 
organize the whole of his craft, the workmen and appren- 
tices, into an armed body, and the master of the smiths 
will do the same. I shall endeavour to prevail upon all the 
traders of my own guild and others to raise such a body 
among their servitors; and while we have no wish whatever 
to interfere in the political affairs of state, we shall at least 
see that the market people of Paris shall not become our 
masters again. Master Aylmer, I bave brought hither for 
you a sUght token of my regard and gratitude for the 
manner in which you saved not only our property but our 
livea Within this package are two suits of armour and 
arms. One is a serviceable one suitable to your present 
condition of an esquire; the other is a knightly suit, which 
I hope you will wear in remembrance of us as soon as you 
obtain that honour, which I cannot but feel assured will not 
be far distant. Had you been obliged to leave Fans in 
disguise I should have made an endeavour to send them to 
you in Engkuid by way of Flanders; but as you will issue 
out in good company, and without examination or question 
asked, you can wear the one suit and have the other carried 
(or you." 

Guy thanked the silversmith most heartily, for, having 
lost his armour at the burning of the house, be had felt 
some uneasiness at the thought of the figure that he would 
cut riding in the train of the three Burgundian knights. But 
at the same time his own purse had been exhausted in the 
purchase of the disguises for himself and the men-at-arms, 
and that of his mistress greatly reduced by the expenses 
of the keep of the men, and he had determined not to 
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draw upon her resources for the purchase of armour. His 
thanks were repeated when, on the packi^e being opened, 
the beauty of the knightly armour was seen. It was indeed 
a suit of which any knight might be proud. It was less 
ornate in it« inlapng and chasing than some of the suits 
worn by nobles, but it was of the finest steel and best make, 
with every part and accessory complete, and of the highest 
workmanship and finish. 

" It is a princely gift, sir," Guy said as he examined it, 
"and altogether beyond my poor deserts." 

"That is not what I think, Master Aylmer. You have 
shown all through this business a coolness and courage 
altogether beyond your years, and which would have done 
honour to an experienced knight My store of silver-ware 
that was saved by your exertions, to say nothing of our 
lives, was worth very many times the value of this armour, 
and I am sure that your lady will agree with me that this 
gift of ours has been well and honourably earned." 

"I do indeed, Mattre Leroux," Dame Margaret said 
warmly; "and assure you that I am as pleased as Guy 
himself at the noble gift you have made him. I myself 
have said but httle to him as to the senice that he has 
rendered here, leaving that until we reach our castle in 
safety, when Sir Eustace, on hearing from me the story 
of our doings, will better speak in both our names than I 
can do." 

In the morning Dame Margaret and her children set out 
for the lodging of D'Estoumel, escorted by the count and 
Guy, followed by a porter carrying the latter's second suit 
of armour and the valises of Dame Mai^aret. Guy himself 
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had charge of a casket which the Count de Montepone had 
that morning banded to Dame Margaret. 

" These are gems of value," he said. " In the course of 
my business I more often receive gifts of jewels than of 
money. The latter, as I receive it, I hand to a firm here 
having dealings with a banker of Bruges, who holds it at 
my disposal. The gems I have hitherto kept; but as it is 
possible that we may, when we leave Paris, have to travel 
in disguise, I would fain that they were safely bestowed. 
I pray you, therefore, to take them with you to your castle 
in England, and to hold them for us until we come." 

Dame Margaret willingly took charge of the casket, which 
was of steel, strongly bound, and some nine inches square. 

" Its weight is not so great as you would think by its 
appearance," the Italian said, "for it is of the finest steel, 
and the gems have been taken from their settings. It will, 
therefore, I hope, be no great inconvenience to you." 

At parting, Eatarina, who was greatly affected, had 
given Guy a small box. 

" Do iiot open it until you reach Villeroy," she said ; " it 
is a little remembrance of the girl you saved from deadly 
peril, and who will never forget what she owes to you." 

On reaching the count's lodgings they found the other 
two knights in readiness. Dame Margaret's four men-at- 
arms were holding the horses. 

" I am glad to see you all again," she said as she came 
up. " This is a far bettor ending than our fortunes seemed 
likely to have at one time, and I thank you all for your 
faithful service." 

" I am only sorry, my lady, tb&t we have had no oppor- 
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tunity of doing aught since we were cooped up," Tom re- 
plied ; " nothing would have pleased us better than to have 
had the chance again of striking a stout blow in your 
defence." 

" We may as well mount at once, if it is your pleasure, 
Dame Margaret," Count d'Estoumel said, "for the other 
men-at-anns are waiting for us outside the gates." 

The packages were at once fastened on the two pack- 
horses that were to accompany them; all then mounted. 
The three knights with Dame Margaret rode first, then 
Guy rode with Agnes by his side, and the (our men-at-arms 
came next, Charlie riding before Jules Varoy, who was the 
lightest of the men-at-arms, while two of the count's 
servants brought up the rear, leading the sumpter horses. 



CHAPTER XVIt 
A LONG PAXI8B. 

A QUARTER of a mile beyond the gate the party was 
joined by eighteen men-at^uins, all fully armed and 
ready for any encounter; eight of them fell in behind Dame 
Margaret's retainers, the other ten took post in rear of the 
sumpter horses. With such a train as this there was Uttle 
fear of any trouble with bands of marauders, and as the 
road lay through a countiy devoted to Burgundy there 
was small chance of their encountering an Orleanist force. 
They travelled by almost the same route by which Dame 
Margaret had been escorted to Faria At all the towns 
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tfarougb which they passed the Burgundian knightB and 
their following were well entertained, none doubting that 
they wore riding on the business of their duke. One oi- 
other of the knighta generally rode beside Guy, and except 
that the heat in the middle of the day was somewhat exces- 
sive, the journey was altogether a very pleasant one. From 
Arras they rode direct to Yilleroy. As soon as their coming 
was observed from the keep the drawbridge was raieed, and 
as they approached Sir Eustace himeelf appeared on the wall 
above it to hear any message the new-comers might have 
brought him. As they came near, the knights reined back 
their horses, and Dame Margaret and Agnes rode forward, 
followed by Guy having Charlie in front of him. As he 
recognized them Sir Eustace gave a shout of joy, and a 
moment later the drawbridge began to descend, and as it 
touched the opposite side Sir Eustace ran across to the 
outwork, threw open the gate, and fondly embraced his 
wife and children, who had already dismounted. 

"Ah, my love!" he exclaimed, "you cannot tell how I 
have suffered, and how I have blamed myself for permitting 
you and the childi-en to leave me. I received your first 
letter, saying that you were comfortably lodged at Paris, 
but since then no word has reached ma I of course heard 
of the dreadful doings there, of the ascendency of the 
butchers, of the maesacres in the streets, and the murders 
of the knights and ladies. A score of times I have resolved 
to go myself in search of you, but I knew not how to set 
about it when there, and I should assuredly have been 
seized by Burgundy and thrown into prison with others 
hostile to his plans. But who are these with yout" 
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"They are three Burgundian knights, who from love 
and courtesy, and in requital of a service done them by 
your brave esquire here, have safely brought us out of 
Paris and escorted us on our vpay. They are Count Charles 
d'Estoumel, Sir John Poupart, and Sir Louis de Lactre." 

Holding his hand she advanced to meet them and inti-o- 
duced them to him. 

" Qentlemen," Sir Eustace said, "no words of mine can 
express the gratitude that I feel to you for the service that 
you have rendered to my wife and children. Henceforth 
you may command me to the extent of my life." 

"The service was requited before it was rendered, Sir 
Eustace," Count Charles said; "it has been service for 
service. In the first place your esquire, with that tall 
archer of yours, saved my life when attacked by a band of 
cut-throats in Paris. This to some small extent I repaid 
when, with my two good friends here and some others, we 
charged a mob that was besieging the house in which your 
dame lodged. Then Master Aylmer laid a fresh obligation 
on us by warning us that the butchers demanded our lives 
for interfering in that business, whereby we were enabled 
to cut our way out by the Porte St. Denis and so save our 
skins. We could not rest thus, matters being so uneven, 
and therefore as soon as the king's party arrived in a suffi- 
cient force to put down the tyranny of the butchers, we 
returned to Paris, with the intention we have carried out 
— of finding Dame Margaret in her hiding-place, if happily 
she should have escaped all these perils, and of conducting 
her to you. And now, having delivered her into your 
hands, we will take our leave." 
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"I pray you not to do so. Count," the knight said; "it 
would mar the pleasure of this day to me, were you, who 
are its authors, thus to leave me. I pray you, therefore, 
to enter and accept my hospitality, if only for a day or two." 

The knights bad previously agreed among themselves 
that they would return that night to Arras; but they could 
not resist the earnestness of the invitation, and the whole 
party crossed the drawbridge and entered the castle, amid 
the tumultuous greeting of the retainers. 

" You have been away but a few months," Sir Eustace 
said to his wife, as they were crossing the bridge, " though 
it seems an age to me. You are but little changed by what 
you have passed through, but Agnes seems to have grown 
more womanly. Charlie baa grown somewhat also, but ia 
scarcely looking so strong." 

" It has been from want of air and exercise; but he has 
picked up a great deal while we have been on the road, and 
I, too, feel a different woman. Agnes has shared my anxiety, 
and has been a great companion for me." 

" You hare brought all the men back, as well ae Guy )" 

"You should rather say that Guy has brought us all 
back, Eustace, for 'tis assuredly wholly due to him that we 
have escaped the dangers that threatened us." 

The knights and men-at-arms dismounted in the court- 
yard, and Sir Eustace and Dame Margaret devoted them- 
selves at once to making them welcome with all honour. 
The maids hurried to prepare the guestMihambers, the ser- 
vitors to get ready a banquet. Guy and bis men-at-arms 
saw to the comfort of the knights' retainers and their horses, 
and the castie rang with sounds of merriment and laughter 
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to which it had been a etrangei' for months. After the cup 
of welcome bad been handed round Sir Euetace showed the 
knights over the castle. 

" We heard the details of the siege, Sir Eustace, from 
your esquire, and it is of interest to us to inspect the defences 
that Sir Clugnet de Brabant failed to capture, for, foe though 
he is to Burgundy, it must be owned that he is a very 
valiant knight, and has captured many towna and strong 
places. Yes, it is assuredly a strong castle, and with a suf- 
ficient garrison might well have defeated all attempts to 
storm it by foes who did not possess means of battering the 
walls, but the force you had was quite insufficient when the 
enemy were strong enough to attack at many points at the 
same time, and I am surprised that you should have made 
good your defence against so large a force as that which 
assailed you. 

"But it was doubtless in no slight degree due to your 
English archers. We saw in Paris what even one of these 
men could do." 

"I am all anxiety to know what took place there," Sir 
Eustace said, "and I shall pray you after supper to give me 
an account of what occurred." 

"We will tell you as far as we know of the matter. Sir 
Eustace; but in truth we took but little share in it, thero 
was jnst one charge on our part and the mob were in flight. 
And I can tell you that we did it with thorough good-will, 
for in truth we were all heartily sick of the arrogance of 
these butchers, who lorded over all Paris; even our Lord 
of Burgundy was constrained to put up with their insolence, 
since their aid was essential to him. But to us, who take 
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no very great heed of politics and leave these matters to 
the great lords, the thing was well-nigh intolerable; and I 
can tell you that it was with hearty good-will we seised the 
opportunity of giving the knaves a lessoa" 

As soon as the visitors bad arrived, mounted men had 
ridden off to the tenants, and speedily returned with a store 
of ducks and geese, poultry, wUd-fowl, brawn, and fish; the 
. banquet therefore was both abundant and varied. While the 
gueste supped at the upper table, the men-at-arms were no 
less amply provided for at the lower end of the hall, where 
all the retainers at the castle feasted royally in honour of 
the return of their lady and her children. The bowmen 
were deligbted at the return of Long Tom, whom few had 
expected ever to see again, while the return of Robert 
Picard and his companions was no less heartily welcomed 
by their comrades. After the meal was concluded Dame 
Mai^garet went round the tables with her husband, saying a 
few words here and there to the men, who received her with 
loud shouts as she passed along. 

Then the party from the iipi«r table retired to the private 
apartment of Sir Eustace, leaving the men to sing and 
carouse unchecked by their presence. When they were 
comfortably seated and flagons of wine had been placed on 
the board, the knight requested Count Charles to g^re him 
an account of his adventure with the cut-throate and the 
part he had subsequently played in the events of which he 
had spoken. D'Estournel gave a lively recital, telling not 
only of the fray with the White Hoods, but of what they 
saw when, after the defeat of the mob, they entered the 
house. "Had the passage and stairB been the breach of 
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a city attacked by assault it could uot have been more 
thickly strewn with dead bodies," the count said; "and 
indeed for my part I would rather have struggled up a 
breach, however strongly defended, than have tried to carry 
the barricade at the top of the ataire, held as it was. I 
believe that, even had we not arrived. Master Aylmer could 
have held his ground until morning, except against fire." 

"I wonder they did not fire the house," Sir Eustace re- 
marked. 

"Doubtless the leaders would have done so as soon aa 
they saw the task they had before them; but you see 
plunder was with the majority the main object of the attack, 
while that of the leaders was assuredly to get rid of the 
provost of the silversmiths, who had poweriully withstood 
them. The cry that was raised of ' Down with the £nglish 
spies!' was but a pretext. However, as all the plate-cases 
with the silverware were in the barricade, there would have 
been no plunder to gather had they set fire to the house, 
and it was for this reason that they continued the attack 
so long; but doubtless in the end, when they were convinced 
that they could not carry the barricade, they would have 
resorted to fire." 

Then he went on to recoimt how Guy had warned himself 
and his friends of the danger that threatened, and how diffi- 
cult it had been to persuade them that only by flight could 
their safety be secured; and howat last he and the two knights 
with him had returned to Paris to escort Dame Margaret. 

"Truly, Count, your narrative is a stirring one," Sir 
Eustace said ; " but I know not as yet how Guy managed to 
gain the information that the house was going to be attacked 
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and 80 sent to you for aid, or how he afterwards learned 
that your names were included with those of the Duke of 
Bar and others whom the butchers compelled the Duke of 
Aquitaine to hand over to them." 

"Dame Margaret or your esquire himself can best tell 
you that," the Count said. " It is a strange story indeed." 

"And a long one," Dame Margaret added. "Were I to 
tell it fully it would last till midnight, but I will tell you 
how matters befell, and to-morrow will inform you of the 
details more at length." 

She then related briefly the incidents that had occurred 
from the day of her interview with the Duke of Burgundy 
to that of her escape, telling of the various disguiaes that 
had been used, the manner in which Ouy had overheard 
the councils of the butchers before they surrounded the 
hotel of the Duke of Aquitaine and dragged away a large 
number of knights and ladies to prison, and how the four 
men-at-anns had re-entered Paris after their escape, and 
remained there in readiness to aid her if requhwl. 

Guy himself was not present at the narration, as he had, 
after staying for a short time in the room, gone down into 
the banqueting-hall to see that the men's want« were well 
attended to, and to talk with the English men-at-arms and 
archers. 

"It seems to me," Sir Eustace said when his wife had 
finished the story, " that my young esquire has comported 
himself with singular prudence as well as bravery." 

"He has been everything to me," Dame Margaret said 
warmly ; " he has been my adviser and my friend. I have 
learned to confide in him implicitly. It was he who secured 
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tor me in the first place the frieadBhip of Count Charles, 
and then that of his friends. He was instrumental in 
securing for us the assiBtoDce of the Italian who warned 
and afterwards sheltered us. One of the adventures that 
I have not yet told, because I did not think that I could do 
80 without saying more than that person would like known; 
but Quy rendered him a service that in his opinion far 
more than repaid him for his kindness to us. The messenger 
he employed was a near relation of his." 

And she then related how Guy had rescued this relation 
from the hands of the butchers, how he had himself been 
chased, and had killed one and wounded another of his assail- 
ants; and how at last he escaped from falling into their 
hands by leaping from the bridge into the Seine. 

" You will understand," she said, " that not only our host 
bat we all should have been sacrificed had not the mes- 
senger been rescued. He would have been compelled by 
threats, and if these failed by tortures, to reveal who his 
employer was and where he lived, and in that case a search 
would have been made, we should have been discovered, 
and our lives as well as that of our host would have paid 
the penalty." 

"It is impossible to speak too highly of the young 
esquire," Sir John Poupart said warmly. "For a short time 
we all saw a good deal of him at the fencing-school, to 
which D'£stournel introduced him. He made great pro- 
gress, and wonderfully improved his swordsmanship even 
during the short time he was there, and the best of us 
found a match in him. He was quiet and modest, and even 
apart from the service be had rendered to D'Estoumel, we 
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all came to like him greatly. He is a fine character, and 
I truat that ere long he may have an opportuiiit; of win- 
ning hie spure, for the courage he has shown in the defence 
of his charges would assuredly have gained them far him 
had it been displayed in battle." 

The knights were persuaded to stay a few days at the 
ciistio, and then i-ode away with their retainers with mutual 
expressions of hope that they would meet again in quieter 
tiroes. Ouy had opened the little packet that Katarina 
had given him at starting. It contained a ring with a 
diamond of great beauty and value, with the words "With 
grateful regards". 

He showed it to Sir Eustace, who said ; 

"It is worth a knight's ransom, lad, and more, I should 
say. Take it not with you to the wars, but leave it at 
home under safe guardianship, for should it ever be your 
had luck to be made a prisoner, I will warrant it would 
sell for a sufficient sum to pay your ransom. That is a 
noble suit of armour that the silversmith gave you. Alto- 
gether, Guy, you have no reason to regret that you accom- 
panied your lady to Paris. You have gained a familiarity 
with danger which will assuredly stand you in good stead 
some day, you have learned some tricks of fence, you have 
gained the friendship of half a score of nobles and knights; 
you have earned the lasting gratitude of my dame and 
myself, you have come back with a suit of armour such as 
a noble might wear in a tournament, and a ring worth I 
know not how much money. It is a fair opening of your 
life, Guy, and your good father will rejoice when I tell him 
how well you have borne yourself. It may be that it will 
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not be long before you may have opportunities of ehowing 
your mettle in a wider field. The English have already 
made several descents on the coast, and have carried o£F 
much spoil and many prisoners, and it may not be long 
before we hear that Henry is gathering a pow«riul army 
uid is crossing the seas to maintain hia rights, and recover 
the lands that hare during past years been wrested from 
the crown. 

"I propose shortly to return to England. My dame has 
borne up bravely under her troubles, but both she and 
Agnes need rest and quiet. It is time, too, that Charlie 
applied himself to his studies for a time and learnt to read 
and write well, for methinks that every knight should at 
leaat know this much. I shall take John Harpen back with 
me. Such of the men-atanns and archers as may wish to 
return home must wait here until I send you others to take 
their places, for I propose to leave you here during my 
absence, as my castellan. It is a post of honour, Guy, but 
I feel that the castle will be in good hands; and there is, 
moreover, an advantage in thus leaving you, as, should any 
message be sent by Burgundian or Oleanist, you will be 
able to reply that, having been placed here by me to hold 
the castle in my absence, you can surrender it to no one, 
and can admit no one to garrison it, until you have sent to 
me and received my orders on the subject. Thus consider- 
able delay may be obtained. 

"Should I receive such a message from you, I shall pass 
across at once to Calais with such force as I can gather. I 
trust that no such summons vrill arrive, for it is clear that 
the truce now ma<1e between the two French factions will be 
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a, very short one, and that ere long the trouble will recom- 
monce, and, as I think, this time Bui^ndy will he worsted. 
The Orleanists are now mastera of Paris and of the king's 
person, while assuredly they have the support of the Duke 
of Aquitaine, who must long to revenge the indignities that 
were put upon him by Burgundy and the mob of Paris. 
They should therefore be much the stronger party, and can, 
moreover, issue what proclamations they choose in the king's 
name, as Bui^undy has hitherto been doing in hia own 
interest. The duke will therefore be too busy to think of 
meddling with us. Upon the other hand, if the Orleanists 
gain the mastery they are the less likely to interfere with 
us, as I hear that negotiations have just been set on foot 
again for the marriage of King Henry with Katherine of 
France. The English raids will therefore be stopped, and the 
French will be loath to risk the breaking off of the negotia- 
tions which might be caused by an assault without reason 
upon the castle of one who is an English as well as a French 
vassal, and who might, therefore, obtain aid from the garrison 
of Calais, by which both nations might be again embroiled." 

" If you think well, my lord, to leave me here in com- 
mand I will assuredly do the best in my power to prove 
myself worthy of your confidence; but it is a heavy trust 
for one so young." 

"I have thought that over, Guy, but I have no fear that 
you will fail in any way. Were the garrison wholly a 
French one I might hesitate, but half the defenders of the 
castle are Englishmen; and in Tom, the captain of the 
archers, you have one of whose support at all times you will 
be confident, while the French garrison will have learned 
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from the three men who went with you that they would 
as readily follow you as they would a knight of experience. - 
Moreover, good fighters aa the English are, they are far 
more independent and inclined to ineuboidination than the 
Freoch, who have never been brought up in the same 
freedom of thought. Therefore, although I have no doubt 
that they will respect your authority, I doubt whether, 
were I to put a Frenchman in command, they would prove 
BO docile, while with the French there will be no difficulty. 
I might, of course, appoint John Harpen, who is ten years 
your senior, to the command; but John, though a good 
esquire, is bluff and rough in his ways, and as obstinate aa 
a mule, and were I to leave him in command he would, I 
am sure, soon set the garrison by the eajs. As an esquire 
he is wholly trustworthy, but he is altogether unfitted for 
command, therefore I foel that the choice I have made of 
you is altogether for the best, and I shall go away confident 
that the castle is in good hands, and that if attacked it will 
be aa staunchly defended as if I myself were here to direct 
the operations." 

Two days later Sir Eustace with his family started, under 
the guard of ten English and ten French men-at-arms, for 
Calais. Before starting he formally appointed Guy as 
castellan in his abeence, and charged the garrison to obey 
his orders in all things, as if they had been given by him- 
self. He also called in the principal tenants and delivered 
a similar charge to them. The English men-at-arms were 
well pleased to be commanded by one whom they had 
known from childhood, and whose father they had been 
accustomed to regard as their master during the absences of 
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Sir Eiutace and Dame Margaret. The archers bad not, like 
the men-at-arms, been drawn from the Summerley estate, 
but the devotion of their leader to Guy, and the tales he 
had told them of what had taken place in Paris rendered 
them equally satisfied at bis choice as their leader. Ab for 
the French men-atr«rms, bred up in absolute obedience to 
the will of tbeir lord, they accepted his orders in this as 
they would have done on any other point. Sir Eustace left 
Guy instructions that he might make any further addition 
to the defences that he thought fit, pointing out to him 
several that he had himself intended to carry out 

" I should have set about these at once," he had said, " but 
it is only now that the vassals have completed the work of 
rebuilding their houses, and I would not call upon them for 
any service until that was completed. I have told them 
now that such works must be taken in hand, and that, as 
they saw upon the occasion of the last siege, their safety 
depends upon the power of the castle to defend itself, I 
shall expect their services to be readily and loyally rendered, 
especially as they have been remitted for over six months. 
It would be well also to employ the garrison on the works 
— in the first place, because they have long been idle, and 
idleness is bad for them^ and in the second place because 
the vassals will all work more readily seeing that the garri- 
son are also employed. While so engaged an extra measure 
of wine can be served to each man, and a small addition 
of pay. Here are the plans that I have roughly prepared. 
Beyond the moat I would erect at the centre of each of the 
three sides a strong work, similar to that across the draw- 
bridge, and the latter I would also have strengthened. 
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"Theie works, you see, are open on the side of the moat, 
BO that if carried they would offer the assailante do shelter 
from arrows from the walls, while being triangular in shape 
they would be flanked by our tire. Each of these three 
forts ahoidd have a light drawbridge running across the 
moat to the foot of the wall, thence a Udder should lead 
to an entrance to be pierced through the wall, some fifteen 
feet above the level of the moat; by this means the garri- 
son could, if assailed by an overwhelming force, withdraw 
into the caatlo. These outposts would render it — so long as 
they were held — impossible for storming-parties to cross the 
moat and place ladders, as they did on the last occasion. 
The first task will, of course, be to quarry stones. As soon 
as sufficient are prepared for one of these outworks you 
should proceed to erect it^ aa it would render one side at 
least unassailable and diminish the circuit to be defended. 
As soon as one is finished, with its drawbridge, ladder, and 
entrance, proceed with the next. I would build the one at 
the rear first. As you see from this plan, the two walls are 
to be twenty feet high and each ten yards long, so that they 
could be defended by some twenty men. After they are 
built I would further strengthen them by leading ditches 
from the moat, six feet deep and ten feet wide, round them. 
The earth from these ditches should be thrown inside the 
walls, eo as to strengthen these and form a platform for the 
defenders to stand on. If the earth is iiisullicient for that 
purpose the moat can be widened somewhat." 

"I will see that your wishes are carried out, Sir Eustace: 
assuredly these little outworks will add greatly to the strength 
of the castle. Are the bridges to be made to draw up!" 
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" No; that will hardly be necessary. Let tbem consist 
of two beams with planks laid crosswise. They need not 
be more than four feet wide, and the planks can there- 
fore be easily pulled up as the garrison falls back. I have 
told the tenants that during the winter, when there is but 
little for their men to do, they can keep them employed on 
this work, and that I will pay regular wages to them and 
for the carts used in bringing in the atones." 

Guy was very glad that there was something specific to 
be done that would give him occupation and keep the men 
employed. Sir £uetace had informed the garrison of the 
work that would be required of them, and of the ration of 
wine and extra pay that would be given, and all were well 
satisfied with the prospect For the Enghsh especially, 
having no friends outside, found the time hang very heavy 
on their hands, and their experience during the last siege 
had taught them that the additional fortifications, of the 
nature of which they were ignorant, however, would add 
to their safety. 

As soon, therefore, as Sir Eustace had left, Guy commenced 
operations. A few men only were kept on guard, and the 
rest went out daily to prepare the stones under the direction 
of a master mason, who had been brought from Arras by Sir 
Eustace. Some fifty of the tenants were also employed on the 
Vork, and as the winter closed in this number was doubled. 

The quarry lay at a distance of half a mile from the castle, 
and as fast as the stones were squared and roughly dressed 
they were taken in carts to the spot where they were to 
be used. Guy had the foundations for the walls dug in 
the first place, to a depth below that of the bottom of the 
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moats, and filled up with cement and rubble. The trenches 
were then dug at a distance of five feet from the foot of 
the walla. With so many hands the work proceeded briskly, 
and before spring-time the three works were all completed, 
with their bridges and ladders, passages pierced through 
the castle wall, and stone steps built inside by which those 
who passed through could either descend into the court- 
yard or mount to the battlements. At the end of Septem- 
ber fifteen archers and men-at-arms arrived from England 
to take the place of those who had desired to return home, 
and who on their coming marched away to Calais. 

From time to time reports were received of the event* 
happening in Paris. Paris had been strongly occupied by 
the Orleanists, and a proclamation had at once been issued in 
the name of the king condenming all that had been done in 
the city, and denouncing by name all the ringleaders of the 
late tumults, and such of these as were found in Paris were 
arrested. Another proclamation was then issued enjoining 
all parties to keep the peace, to refrain from gathering in 
armed bodies, and to abstain from the use of expressions 
against each other that might lead to a breach of the peace. 

On the 13th of November, the year being 1413, fresh 
and more stringent orders were issued by the Ung against 
any assemblies of men-inarms, and at the end of this 
month the Duke of Bui^ndy sent to the king a letter of 
complaint and accusation against his enemies. Those sur- 
rounding Charles persuaded him to send no answer what- 
ever to what they considered his insolent letter. Some 
of the Burgundian knights had still remained in Paris, 
and on the advice of the Dukes of Bern and Orleans 
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and other princes, the queen caused four knighta of the 
suite of the Duke of Aquitaino to be carried away from 
the Louvre. This so much enraged the duke that he at 
first intended to sally out and call upon the populace of 
Paria to aid him to rescue the prisoners. The princes of 
the blood, hovever, restrained him from doing this; but 
although he pretended to be appeased he sent secret letters 
to tbe Duke of Burgundy begging him to come to his 
assistance. 

This served as an excuse for Burgundy to gather all his 
adherents and to march towards Paris, and as he collected 
the force he sent letters to all the principal towns saying 
that at the invitation of his son-in-law, the Duke of Aqui- 
taine, and in consequence of the breach of the peace com- 
mitted by his enemies, he was forced to take up arms to 
rescue bis beloved daughter and the duke from the hands 
of those who constrained them. Upon the other hand, 
letters were written in tbe king's name to the various towns 
on the line by which Burgundy would advance from Artois, 
begging them not to open their gates to him. 

The Burgundian army advanced and occupied St. Denis, 
thence the duke sent detachments to the various gates of 
Paris in hopes that the populace would rise in his favour. 
However, the citizens remained quiet, and the duke, being 
unprovided with the engines and machines necessary for a 
siege, fell back again, placing strong garrisons in Compiegne 
and Soissons. Then the Orleanists took the offensive, be- 
sieged and captuied town after town, and revenged the 
murder of their friends in Paris by wholesale massacres 
and atrocities of the worst description. 
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The BurgundianB in vain attempted to raise an army of 
BufBcient strength to meet that of the king, who himself 
accompanied the Orleanist forces in the field. The fact 
that he was present with them had a powerful influence 
in preventing many lords who would otherwise have done 
so from joining Bui^ndy, for although all knew that the 
king was but a puppet who could be swayed by those 
who happened to be round him, even the shadow of the 
royal authority had great weight, and both parties carried 
on their operations in the king's name, protesting that any 
decrees hostile to themselves were not the true expression 
of his opinion, but the work of ambitious and traitorous 
persons who surrounded him. After occupying Laon, 
Peronne, and other places, the king's army entered Artois, 
captured Bapaume, and advanced against Arras, where Sir 
John of Luxemburg, who commanded a Burgundian gar- 
rison, prepared for the siege by sending away the greater 
part of the women and children, and destroying all the 
bnildings and suburbs outside the walls. 

As soon as it was evident that the Orleanist army was 
marching against Artois, Ony despatched one of the Eng- 
lish soldiers to Summerley to inform his lord that if, as it 
seemed, the Orleanists intended to subdue all the Burgun- 
dian towns and fortresses in the province, it was probable 
that Villeroy would be besieged. The messenger returned 
with twenty more archers, and brought a letter from Sir 
Eustace to Guy saying that Dame Margaret had been ill 
ever since her return from France, and that she was at 
present in so dangerous a stnte that he could not leave her. 

"I trust," he said, "that as the negotiations for the 
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marriage of the king with the French princess are stUl 
going on, you will not be disturbed. The main body of the 
French army will likely be engaged on more important 
enterprises, and if you are attacked it will probably be only 
by strong plundering detachments; theee you need not 
fear. Should you be besieged strongly, hohl out as long 
as you can. I shall be sure to receive news of it from 
Calais, and will go at once to the king and pray for his 
protection, and beg him to write to the King of France 
declaring that, to his knowledge, I have ever been as loyal 
a vassal of France as of England. Should you find that 
the pressure upon you is too great, and that the castle is 
like to be taken, I authorize you to make surrender on 
condition that all within the castle are permitted to march 
away free and unmolested whithersoever they wilL" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

KATARINA. 

1 S soon as the king's anny approached Arras, Guy 
-^ repeated all the precautions that had before been 
taken, but as this time there had been long warning, these 
were carried out more effectually. A considerable number 
of the cattle and sheep of the tenants were driven to Calais 
and there sold, the rest, with the horses, were taken into 
the castle. The crops were hastily got in, for it was near 
July, and these were thrashed and the grain brought in, 
with the household furniture and all belongings. A great 
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store of arrows had been long before prepared, aod Gu; 
felt confident that he could hold out for a long time. 
The women and children took up their abode in the castle, 
and the former were all aet to work to make a great num- 
ber of sacks. A hundred cart-loads of earth were brought 
in, and this was stored in a corner of the court-yard. The 
earth was to be employed in filling the sacks, which were 
to be lowered from the walls so as to form a protection 
against heavy missiles, should an attempt be made to effect a 
breach. 

A few days after the king's army sat down before Arras, 
the look-out informed Guy that a horseman, together with 
a lady and two attendants, were riding towards the castle. 
Wondering who these visitors could be, Guy crossed the 
drawbridge to the outwork, where a small party were now 
stationed- As they rode up, he saw, to his surprise and 
pleasure, that they were the Count of Montepone and his 
daughter. He ran out to meet them. 

" I am delighted to see you, Count, and you also Mistress 
Katarina. I regret that Sir Eustace and Dame Margaret 
are not here to receive you properly." 

" We were aware that she was absent," the count said as 
he dismounted, while Guy assisted Katarina from her 
saddle. " I received a letter three months since; it came by 
way of Flanders from Sir Eustace, expressing his thanks 
for what slight services I had rendered to his wife. He 
told rae that they had crossed over to England, and that 
you were his castellan here. But I thought that ere this 
he might have returned." 

" I heard from him but a few days ago," Guy said. " He 
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is detained in England by the illness of Dame Margaret, or 
he would have hastened hither on hearing that the French 
army was moving north. I need scarcely ask how you are. 
Mistress Katarioa, for you have changed much, and if I 
may say it without offence, for the better." 

The girl flushed a little and laughed, and her father said; 
" It is nigh three months since we left Paris; the country 
air hai done her good. Since we left she has till now been 
in disguise again, and has ridden as my page, for I could 
not leave her behind, nor could I in an army, with so many 
wild and reckless epirits, take her in the dress of a girl." 

By this time they had crossed the drawbridge, the ser- 
vants leading their horses after them. 

" My stay must be a short one," the count said as they 
entered the banqueting-hall, and Guy gave orders for a re- 
past to be served, 

" I hoped that you were come to stay for a time. Count; 
I would do all in my power to make your visit a pleasant 

The Italian shook his head. " No, I must ride back to- 
night. I have come here for a double purpose. In the 
first place I must send Katarina to England; she is almost 
a woman now, and can no longer wander about with me in 
times like these. In the second place, I have come to tell 
you that I think you need have no fear of an attack upon 
the castle. That news you gave me, which enabled me to 
save those three Orleanist nobles, has, added to what I had 
before done in that way, helped me vastly. One of them 
is a great favourite with Aquitaine, and the latter took 
me under hia special protection; and he and many other 
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great lords, and I may tell you even the queen herself, con- 
sult me frequency. Shortly aftw you left I moved to a 
larger house, and as there was no longer any need for me to 
assume the character of a vendor of medicinee I abandoned 
that altogether, and took handsome apartments, with my 
negro from the booth to open the door, and two other 
lackeys. 

" My knowledge of the stars has enabled me with some 
Gucceas to predict the evente that have taken place, and 
Aquitaine and the queen have both implicit confidence in 
me and undertake nothing without my advice. The Duke 
of Orleans, too, has frequently consulted m& I have used 
my influence to protect this castle. I have t<^d them that 
success will attend all their efforts, which it was easy enough 
to foresee, as Bui^ndy has no army in the field that can 
oppose them. But I said that I had descried a certain point 
of danger. It was some time before I revealed what this 
was, and then said that it appeared to me that the evil in 
some way started from the west of Arras. I would go 
no further than this for many daya, and then said that 
it arose from a castle held by one who was not altogether 
French, and that were an attack made upon it evil would 
arise. I saw that it would lead to a disturbance, I said, in 
the negotiations for the marriage, and perhaps the arrival 
of an English army. More than this I said the stars did 
not tell me. 

" Aquitaine made inquiries and soon found that my de- 
scription applied to Villeroy, and he and the queen have 
issued strict orders that no plundering party is to come in 
t^is direction, and that on no account is the castle to be 
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interfered with, and I shall take care that their intention! 
in this matter are not changed. I bad the royal orders to 
accompany the anny. This I should have done in any case, 
but of course I professed a certain reluctance, by saying 
that I had many clients in Paris. However, I received 
various rich presents, and was therefore prevailed upon to 
travel with them." 

" I thank you most heartily, Count, for, as you saw on 
crossing the courtryard, I have already called all the vassahi 
in and made preparations to stand a siege. As to your 
daughter, I will, if you wish it, appoint two of the tenants' 
daughters as her sttendanta, and send an elderly woman 
as her companion, with an escort under Bobert Picard, — 
one of those who were with me in Paris, — and four other 
men-at-arms to accompany her to Summerley and hand 
her over to the charge of Dame Margaret, who will, I 
trust, be in better health than when Sir Eustace wrote to 
me. It will be a great relief to our lord and lady to know 
that their presence is not urgently required here. The 
escort can start to-morrow at daybreak if you wish that 
they should do so." 

The count hesitated, and Ouy went on : "I will appoint 
the woman and the two maids at once. Mistress Katarina 
can occupy Dame Margaret's chamber, and the woman and 
the maids can sleep in those adjoining it." 

"That will do well," the count said cordially. "We have 
ridden twenty miles already, and she could hardly go on 
today, while if she starte at daybreak they may reach 
Calais to-morrow." 

"I will give Picard a letter to the governor, asking him 
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in my lord's name to give honourable entertainment to the 
yona% lady, ivbo is under Dame Margaret's protection, and 
to forward her upon her journey to join them by the first 
reuel sailing to Southampton, Or it there be none sailing 
thither, to send her at once by ship to Dover, whence they 
can travel by land. Ooe of the four men-at«nns shall be 
an Englishman, and he can act aa her apokeam&n by the 
way." 

"That will do most ezcetlently," the count said, "and I 
tiuaik you heartily. Am Boon as I have finished my meal I 
must ride for the camp again. I started early this moming 
in order not to be observed; in the first place because I did 
not wish my daughter to be seen in her female dresa, and 
in the second because I would not that any should notice 
my coming in this direction, and indeed we rode for the 
first mile backwards along the road to Bapaume, and I shall 
return by the aaoie way." 

"What will the end of these troubles be, Countt" 
"As I read the stars there will be peace shortly, and 
indeed it is clear to me that the Duke of Burgundy must 
by this time see that if the war goes on he will lose all 
Artois and perhaps Flanders, and that therefore he must 
make peace, and perhaps keep it until the royal army has 
marched away and dispersed; after that we may be sure 
that the crafty duke will not long remain quiet I have a 
tinsty emissary in Burgundy's household, and as soon as 
the duke comes to the conclusion that he must beg for 
peace I shall have intelligence of it, and shall give early 
news to the queen and to Aqmteine, who would hail it with 
gladness; for, weing that the Utter's wife is Burgundy's 
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daughter, he does not wish to press him hard, and would 
gladly see peace coucluded." 

An hour later the count rode off with hia two followei^ 
after taking an affectionate leave of his daughter, and telling 
her that it would not be long before he joined her — if only 
for a time — in England. Before he went Guy had chosen 
the woman who, with her two daughters, was to accompany 
Katarina, and had installed them in the private apart- 
ments. 

" What shall we do with ourselves for the day 1" he asked 
the girl, who was, he saw, shy and ill at ease, now that her 
father had left. "If you are not tired we might take a ride. 
We have some hawks here, and now that the harvest has 
been gathered we shall doubtless find sport with the game- 
birds." 

" I am not at all tired," she said eagerly, " and should like 
it much." 

Calling upon Long Tom and another to accompany them, 
horses were brought up, and they started and remained 
out until supper-time, bringing home with them some seven 
or eight partri<%eB that bad been killed by the hawks. 
Guy suggested that perhaps she would prefer to have the 
meal served in her own apartments and to retire to bed 
early. She accepted the offer, and at once went to her 
room, which she did not leave again that evening. Guy, 
as he ate alone, wondered to himself at the change that 
some nine or ten months had made in her. 

" I suppose she feels strange and lonely," he said to him- 
self. " She was meiry enough when we were out hawking; 
but directly we got back again she seemed quite unlike 
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herself. I suppose it is because I always used to treat her 
as if she were a boy, and now that she haa grown up into 
a woman Bbe wants to forget that time." 

The town of Arras resisted sturdily. The garrison made 
frequent sorties, took a good many prisoners, and inflicted 
heavy loss upon the besiegers before these could gather in 
BufBcient numbers to drive them in ^ain, and all assaults 
were repulsed with loss. The castle of Belle Mooto, near 
Arras, also repulsed all the efforts of the king's army to 
take it. Foraging parties of Orleanista committed terrible 
devastations in the country round, but gained no advantage 
in their attacks on any fortified place. 

On the 29th of August the Duke of Brabant arrived with 
some deputies from Flanders to negotiate a peace between 
Burgundy and the king. They were well received, and an 
armistice was at once arrauged. The French troops were 
suffering severely from disease, and the failure of all their 
attempts to capture Arras made them ready to agree will- 
ingly upon a peace. This was accordingly concluded on 
the 4th of September, and the next day the royal army 
marched away. 

Three weeks after Katarina had gone to England, Sir 
fkistace himself, to Guy's great joy, arrived at the castle, 
bringing with him his esquire and eight men-at-arms, as well 
as the three serving-women and their escoit. As soon as 
his pennoD was seen Guy leapt on a horse that was standing 
saddled in the court-yard, and rode to meet them. As he 
came up he checked bis horse in surprise, for his father was 
riding by the side of Sir Eustace. Recovering himself, 
however, he doffed his cap to his lord. 
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"Welcome bach, my lordl" he said. "I trust that our 
dear lady is better." 

" Much better, Guy. You see I have brought your father 
over with me." 

Guy bent low to his father. 

"I am right ghid to see you," the Utter laid, "and to 
hear such good accounts of you. Dame Margaret and 
Mistress Agnes were never tired of singing your praises, 
and in truth I was not weaiy of hearing them." 

"Are you going to make a long stay, fathert" 

"I shall stay for some little time, Guy. Our Udy ia 
going to be her awn castellan for the present And in 
truth things are so quiet in England that Summerley could 
well go on without a garrison, so Sir Eustace suggested 
that I should accompany him hither, where, however, just 
at present things have also a peaceful aspect. The young 
countess arrived safely, Guy, and was heartily wdcomed, 
the more so since, as your letter told me, it is to her father 
that we owe it that we did not have the long's army batter- 
ing our walls, or, even if they did not try that, devastating 
the fields and ruining the farmers." 

By this time they were at the gate. Long Tom had the 
garrison drawn up in the court-yard, and they hailed the 
return of their lord with hearty cheers, while the retainers of 
Summerley were no less pleased at seeing Sir John Aylmer. 
" And now, Guy," said Sir Eustace, " I will tell you why I 
have come hither. It is partiy to see after the estate, to 
hear the complaints of my vassals and to do what I can ftu* 
them, and in the next place I wanted to see these fortifica- 
tions that you have raised, and, thirdly, I shall shortly ride 
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to Paria in tha tnun of the Earl of Dorset, tta« Lord Qtej, 
Admiral of England, some bisbope, and many other knighte 
and nobles, amounting in tbe whole to 600 horse. They go 
to treat for the marriage of the princess of France with the 
English king. I had an audience with the king at Win- 
Chester as soon as we heard that the royal army was march- 
ing towards Artois, and he gave assurance that he would 
instruct the governor of Calais to furnish what assistance 
he could should the castle be attacked, and that he himself 
would at once on hearing of it send a remoiiBtrance to the 
King of France, urging that I, as a vassal of his as well as 
of France, had avoided taking any part in the troubles, and 
had even borne myself as a loyal vassal of his Majesty. 

" He was at Winchester when the young countess arrived, 
and I rode over to him to tell him that I had news that it 
was not probable that Villeroy would be attacked. It was 
then that his Majesty informed me that the Earl of Dorset 
with a large body of nobles would ere long cross the 
Channel for the purpose that I have named, and begged ma 
to ride with them. The king, being disengaged at the time, 
talked with me long, and questioned me as to the former 
defence of the castle^ and how Dame Margaret had fared 
when, as he had heard, she was obliged to go as a hostage 
to Paris. I told him all that had befallen her, at which he 
seemed greatly interested, and bade me present you to him 
at the first opportunity. 

" ' He must be a lad after my own heart,' he said, ' and 
he shall have an opportunity of winning his spurs as soon 
as may be, which perchance is not so far away as some folks 
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Qxxj thanked Sir Eustace for having ao epoken of Mm to 
the Engluh kio^ and asked : "What do you think he meant 
bj thoee last words, my tordt" 

"That I cannot say, Guy; but it may well be that he 
thinks that this marriage which has been so long talked of 
may not take place, and that the negotiations have been 
continued solely for the pur|>096 of keeping him quiet while 
Francs was busied with her own troubles. Moreover, I 
know that the king has been already enlisting men, that he 
is impatient at having been put off so often with soft words, 
and that this embassy is intended to bring matters to a 
head; therefore if , as I gathered from some of my friends at 
his court, he is eager for fighting, it may be that his ambas- 
sadors will demand conditions which he is sure beforehand 
the King of France will not grant. At any rate I shall 
ride with Dorset to Paris ; whatever the sentiments of the 
Burgundiana or Orleanists may be towards me will matter 
nothing, riding as I shall do in the train of the earl. I am 
going to take you with me, as well as John Harpen, for I 
must do as well as others, and have had to lay out a goodly 
sum in garments St for the occasion, for the king is bent 
upon his embassy making a brave show. Your father will 
be castellan here in my absence. I shall also take with me 
Long Tom and four of hia archers, and five French men- 
at-arms. I have brought some Lincoln-green cloth to make 
fresh suits for the archers, and also material for those for 
the men-at-arms." 

Both Sir Eustace and Sir John Aylmer expressed great 
satisfaction at the maimer in which the new outworks had 
been erected. 
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"Assuredly it is a strong castle dow. Sir Eustace," Sir 
Joha said, "and would stand a long siege even by a great 
army." 

"What is all that earth for in the corner, QayV Sir 
Eustace asked as they re-entered the castle after having 
made a survey of the new works. 

" I had that brought in, my lord, to fill sacks, of which I 
had Uiree hundred made, so that if guns and battering 
machines were brought against us, we might cover the wall 
at the place they aimed at with sacks hanging cloeely to- 
gether, and so break the force of the stones or the cannon- 
balls." 

"Excellently well arranged, Guy. You thought, Sir 
John, that I was somewhat rash to leave the defence solely 
to the charge of this son of yours, but you see the lad was 
ready at all points, and I will warrant me that the castle 
would have held out under him as long a time as if you 
«id I both had been in command of it" 

It was not until January, the year being 1415, that the 
Earl of Dorset and a great company arrived at Calais. As 
they passed not far from the castle they were joined by 
Sir Eustace and his retinue. The king's wishes had been 
carried out, and the knights and nobles were so grandly 
attired and their retinues so handsomely appointed that 
when they rode into Paris the people were astonished at 
the splendour of the spectacle. A few days after they 
reached the capital the king gave a great festival in honour 
of the visitors, and there was a grand tournament at which 
the king and all the princes of the blood tilted. The 
English ambassadors were splendidly entertained, but their 
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propoeala were considered ioadiiuseible by the French court, 
for Henry denuodad with Katherine the duchy of Nor- 
nundy, the county of Fontieu, and the duchy of Aquitaine. 

No direct refusal waa given, but the king said that he 
would shortly send over an embassy to discuss the condi- 
tions. Many handsome presents were made to all the 
knights and noblemen, and the embassy returned to Eng- 
land. Sir Eustace left them near Villeroy with his party, 
and stayed two days at the castle. Sir John Aylmer said 
that he would prefer that Guy should return home with 
Sir Eustace and that he himself should remain as castellaD, 
for be thought that there was little doubt that war would 
soon be declared; he said ihs,t he himself was too old to 
take the field on active service, and preferred greatly that 
Guy should ride with Sir Eustace. Long Tom made a peti- 
tion to his lord that he too should go to England for a time. 

" If there was any immediate chance of fighting here, my 
lord," he said, " I would most willingly remain, but seeing 
that at present all is quiet, I would fain return, were it but 
for a month; for I have a maid waiting for me, and have, 
methinks, kept her long enough, and would gladly go home 
and fetch her over here." 

The request was at once granted, and Sir Eustace, hia 
two esquires, and the archer rode to Calais, and crossed with 
the company of the Earl of Dorset 

For some months Guy remained quietly at Summerley. 
Agnes, though nearly sixteen, was still but a young girl, 
while Katarina had grown stUl more womanly during the 
last six months. The former always treated him as a brother, 
but the hitter was changeable and capricious. Occasion- 
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ftlly she would laugh and chat when the three were alone, 
as she had done <A old in Paris, but more often she would 
tease and laugh at him, while sometimes she would be shy 
and silent 

" I cannot make out the young countess, my lady," he 
said to Dame Margaret when Eatarina hod been teasing 
him even more than usual "She was never like tliis in 
Paris, and I know not that I have done aught to offend 
her that she should so often pick up my words, and beraM 
me for a meaning they never had." 

"You see, things have changed since then," Dame 
Margaret said with a smile; "'tis two years since you 
were in Paris, and Katarina, although but little older than 
Agnes, ia already a young woman. You were then still 
under seventeen, now you are nineteen, and in growth and 
stature well-nigh a man. You can hardly expect her to be 
the same with yon as when she was running about Paris in 
boy's attire, for then you regarded her rather as a comrade 
than as a girl I think, perhaps, it is that she a little 
resenta the fact that you knew her in that guise, and there- 
fore feels all the less at her ease with yon. Do not trouble 
about it, the thing will right itself in time, and besides, you 
will shortly be going off to the war." 

In fact, preparations were being already made for it. A 
French embassy of nobles and knights, with three hundred 
and fifty horsemen, had come over, and, after passing through 
London, had gone to Winchester, and there met the king 
and his great lords. The Archbishop of Bourges, who waa 
their spokesman, at once set forth that the king could not 
hand over so large a portion of bis kingdom, but that he 
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vould give with hie daughter large estates in France, to- 
gether with a great sum in ready money. This offer vas 
refused, and preparations for war went on in both countries. 
France was, indeed, but in poor condition to defend itself, 
for the Duke of Aquitaine had seriously angered both 
parties. He had made a pretext to get the great lords to 
ride out from ParJB, he being with them ; but he had secretly 
returned, and had ordered the gates to be closed, had 
called the citizens to arms, and had resumed the supreme 
authority of the realm. 

Having done this, he sent his wife. Burgundy's daughter, 
to a castle at a distance, and surrounding himself with young 
nobles as reckless and dissipated as himself, led a life of 
disorder, squandering money on his pleasures, and heavily 
taxing the city for his wants. The Duke of Burgundy, 
indignant at the treatment of his daughter, sent an ambas- 
sador to demand that she should be taken back, and that 
all the persona, five hundred in number, who had been 
exempted frcni the terms of the treaty, should be allowed 
to return to Paris. Both requests were refused, and the 
consequence waa that the Duke of Burgundy, with his 
partisans, returned to his own country in deep anger; he 
would take no part in the war against the English, although 
he permitted his vassals to do so. 

In July the English levies gathered at Southampton. 
The king was to have embarked immediately, and a great 
fleet had been collected for the purpose; but, as he was on 
the point of sailing, Henry obtained news of a plot against 
his life on the part of Sir Thomas Grey, Lord Scroop, and 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, the king's cousin. As Scroop 
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was in constant attendance upon the king and slept in hia 
room, the conspirators had little doubt that their purpose 
coidd be carried out, their intention being to proclaim the 
Earl of March king, and to summon assiatance from Scotland. 
The three conspirators were tried by a jury and were all 
found guilty. Orey was beheaded, but his companions 
claimed to be tried again by their peers. No time was lost 
in carrying out the trial; all the lords assembled at South- 
ampton were called together, and, after hearing the evidence, 
at once found the two nobles guilty, and they were imme- 
diately beheaded. 

Orders were then given for the embarkation. Sir Eustace 
had brought with him thirty archers and as many men-at- 
arms, and, as they were waiting on the strand for the boats 
that were to take them out to the ships to which they had 
been appointed, the king, who was personally superintending 
the operations, rode past Sir Eustace saluted him. 

" Is this your following. Sir Eustacet" the king asked. 

" It is, my lord kin^ and would that it were larger. Had 
we landed at Calais I should have been joined by another 
fifty stout Englishmen from Villeroy, and should we in our 
marches pass near it I will draw them to me. Your majesty 
asked me to present to you my esquire, Guy Aylmer, who, 
as I had the honour of telling you, showed himself a brave 
and trusty gentleman, when, during the troubles, he was in 
Paris with my wife. Step forward, Guy!" 

The latter did so, saluted the king, and stood erect in 
military attitude. 

"You have b^un well," the king said graciously; "and 
I hereby request your lord that in the day of battle he will 
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permit you to fight near me, and if you bear yourself u well 
when fighting for your king M you did when looking after 
yotir lady misb'esB, you shall have your share of honours 
aa well as of blows." 

The king then rode on, and Sir Eustace and Guy took 
their pUcea in a boat where the men had already em- 
barked, 

"This ia something like, Master Guy," said Long Tom, 
who was in command of the archers. " It was well indeed 
that 1 asked to come home to England when I did, else had 
I been now mewed up at Villeroy while my lord was fighting 
the French in the open field. Crecy was the last time an 
English king commanded an army in battle against France; 
think you that we shall do as well this timet" 

"I trust so, Tom; methinka we ought assuredly not to 
do worse. It is true that the French have been having 
more fighting of late than we have, but the nobles are less 
united now than they were then, and are likely to be just 
as headstrong and incautious as they were at Crecy. I 
doubt not that we shall be greatly outnumbered, but num- 
bers go for little unless they are well handled. The 
Constable D'Albrett is a good soldier, but the nobles, who 
are his equals in rank, will heed his orders but little when 
their blood is up and thoy see us facing them. We may be 
sure, at any rate, that we shall be well led, for the Idng has 
had much experience against the Scotch and Welsh, and 
has shown himself a good leader as well as a brave fighter. 
I hope, Tom, that you have by this time come to be well 
accustomed to yotu- new bow," 

" That have I. I have shot fourscore arrows a day with 
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it from the time I reached home, not even omitting my 
wedding day, and I think that now I make as good shooting 
with it as I did with my old one. 'Tie a pity we are not 
going to Calaii; if we had heen joined by thirty archers 
there we should have made a brave show, and more than 
that, they would have done good service, for they are picked 
men. A few here may be as good, but not many. You see 
when we last sailed with our lord the times were peaceful, 
and wa were able to gather the best shots for fifty miles 
round, but now that the king and so many of the nobles 
are all calling for archers we could not be so particular, and 
have bad to take what we could get; etill, I would enlist 
none who were not fair marksmen." 

This conversation took place as they were dropping down 
Southampton Waters. Their destination was known to be 
Harfleur, which, as it was strongly fortified and garrisoned, 
was like to offer a sturdy resistance. The fleet was a great 
one, consisting of from twelve to fourteen hundred sul, 
which the king bad collected from all the porta of England 
and Inland, or hired from Holland and Friesland. The 
army consisted of six thousand five hundred horsemen and 
twenty-four thousand footmen of all tdnda. On the 13th of 
August the fleet anchored in the mouth of the Seine, three 
miles from Harfleur. The operation of landing the great 
army and their horses occupied three days, the French, to 
the surprise of all, permitting the operation to be carried on 
without let or hindrance, although the ground was favour- 
able for their attacks. As soon as the landing was effected 
the army took up its position so as to prevent any supplies 
from entering the town. They had with them an abundance 
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of machines for battering the walls, and these were Bpeodilf 
planted, and they began their work. 

The gturisoD bad been reinforced by four hundred knights 
and picked men-at-arms, and fought with great determination 
and valour, making several sorties from the two gates of the 
town. There were, however, strong bodies of troops alwayt 
stationed near to guard the engines from such attacks, and 
the French sorties were not only repulsed, but their kntghte 
had much difficulty in winning their way back to the town 
The enemy were unable to use their cannon to much effect, 
for a lai^ supply of gunpowder sent by the French king 
was, on the day after the English landed, captured on its 
way into the town. The besiegers loet, however, a good 
many men from the crossbow-men who manned the walls, 
although the English archers endeavoured to keep down 
their shooting by a storm of arrows. The most formidable 
enemy, however, that the English had to contend with was 
dysentery, brought on by the damp and unhealthy nature 
of the ground upon which they were encamped. No less 
than two thousand men died, and a vastly larger number 
were bo reduced by the malady that they were useless for 
fighting. The siege, however, was carried on uninter- 
ruptedly. The miners who had been brought over drove 
two galleries under the walls, and the gates were so shat- 
tered by stones and cannon-balls that they scarce hung 
together. 

The garrison surrendered after having by the permission 
of the English king sent a messenger to the King of France, 
who was at Vernon, to say that unless they were succoured 
within three days they must surrender, as the town was 
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already at the mercj of the English, and received for answer 
that no army was as yet gatherad that could relieve them. 

In addition to the ravages of dysentery the English army 
had suffered much from want of food. Large bodies of French 
troops were gathered at Rouen and other places, and when 
knights and men-at-anna went out to forage, they fell upon 
them and drove them back. Still a large amount of booty 
was gathered, together with enough provisions to afford a 
bare aubeistence to the army. A considerable amount of 
booty was also obtained when Harfleur felL The greater 
portion of the inhabitants of the town were forced to leave 
it, the breaches in the walls were repaired and new gates 
erected. A portion of the treasure obtained was divided 
by the king among the troops. The prisoners and the main 
portion of the booty — which, as Harfleur was the chief port 
of Normandy, and indeed of all the western part of France, 
was very great — he sent direct to England, together with the 
engines of war. The sick and ailing were then embarked on 
ships, with a considerable fighting force under the Earl of 
Warwick. They were ordered to touch at Calais, where the 
fighting-men were to be landed and the sick carried home, 
and Henry then prepared to march to Calais by land. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE English king waited some time for an answer to a 
challenge he had Bent to the Duke of Aquitaine to 
decide their quarrel by single combat; but Aquitaine cared 
more for pleasure than for fighting, and sent no answer to 
the cartel. It was open to Henry to hare proceeded by sea to 
Calais, and it was the advice of his counsellors that he should 
do so; but the king declared that the French should never 
say that he was afraid to meet them, and that as the country 
was his by right he would march wherever he pleased across 
it; and BO, after leaving a thousand archers and five hundred 
men-at«rms under the command of the Duke of Exeter, he 
set out on the 6th of October on his adventurous journey. 

Accounts differ as to the number that started with him, 
some French historians put it as high as 17,000, but it is 
certain that it could not have exceeded nine thousand men, 
of whom two thousand were meu-atArms and the rest 
archerv. Now, while the siege of Harfleur had been going 
on, the arrangements for the embarkation of the troops and 
stores carried out, and the town put in a state of defence, 
troops had been marching from all points of France at the 
command of the French king to join him at Rouen, so that 
here and in Picardy two great armies were already as- 
sembled, the latter under the command of the Constabla 

The English force marched by the sea-shore until it 
arrived at the river Somme. No great resistance was en- 
countered, but large bodies of the enemy's horse hovered 
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near and cut off all atragglen, and rendered it difficult to 
obtain food, bo that sickness again broke out among the 
troope. On reaching the Somme Henry followed its left 
bank up, intending to crosa at the ford of La Blanohe-Tache, 
across which Edward the Third had ouried his army beforo 
fighting at Crecj. 

The French, as on the previous occasion, held the ford; 
but they this time bad erected defences on each of the 
banks, and had strong poatB driven into the bed of the 
river. Still ascending along the river bank the English 
found every bridge broken and every ford fortified, while 
a great body of troops marched parallel with them on the 
right bank of the river. At Pont St. Remy, Ponteau de 
Mer, and several other points they tried in vain to force a 
passage. Seven days were spent in these attempts; the 
troops, suffering terrible hardships, were disheartened at 
their failure to cross the river, and at finding themselves 
getting farther and farther from the sea. On the morning 
of the Idth, however, a ford was discovered which had not 
been staked. The English vanguard at once made a dash 
across it, repulsed its defenders on the other bank, and the 
whole army with il« baggage, which vras of scanty dimen- 
sions, swarmed across the river. 

Sir Eustace, with his little force, now reduced to half 
its number, was, as it happened, in front of the army when 
the ford was discovered, and, followed by his two esqniree 
and ten mounted men-at-arms, dashed into the river, 
while the archers, slinging their bows behind them, drew 
their axes and followed. For a short time there was a 
desperate conflict, but as reinforcements hurried across, the 
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fight became more even aiid the French speedily gave way. 
When the king had crossed he thanked Sir Eustace for his 
prompt action. 

" Had you waited to send back for orders," he said, " the 
French would have come up in such numbers that the ford 
would not have been won without heavy loss, where.ts by 
dashing across the moment it was discovered, you took the 
defenders by surprise and enabled us to get over without 
the loss of a dngle man." 

The Constable, disconcerted at finding that all his plans 
for keeping the English on the left bank of the river were 
foiled, fell back to St Pol in Artois. Henry followed, but 
without baste. His small force was greatly reduced by 
sickness, while by this time the whole of the royal army 
had marched round and joined that of the Constable. On 
the day after the passage had been effected three heralds 
arrived in the English camp to acquaint the king with the 
resolution of the Constable and of the Dukes of Orleans and 
Brabant to give his army battle before he reached Calais. 
Henry replied that fear of them would not induce him to 
move out of his way or to change the order of his march ; 
he intended to go on straight by the road to Calais, and 
if the French attempted to stop him it would be at their 
peril; he accordingly continued to advance at the same rate 
as before. 

The Constable fell back from St. Pol and took up his 
post between the villages of Ruissanville and Agiiicourt, 
where, having received all the reinforcements he expected, 
he determined to give battle. On the 24th the English 
crossed the Teroois at Blangi, and soon afterwards came 
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in Bight of the enemy's columns. These fell back as he 
advanced, and towards evening he halted at the village of 
MaiaoDcelles, within half a mile of the enemy's positioD. 
Fortunately provisions had been obtained during the day's 
march; these were cooked and served out, and the English 
lay down to sleep. The king sent for Sir Eustace. 

"You know this ground well, I suppose. Sir Eustace," 
he said, "for your castle of Villeroy is not many miles 
distant 1" 

" Tis but six miles away," the knight replied. "It is a 
good ground to fight on, for facing it are fields, and on 
either flank of these are large woods, so that there will be 
little space for the enemy to move." 

"That is just what I would have," the king said. "Were 
they but half as strong as they are I should feel less confi- 
dent that we should defeat them ; their numbers will hinder 
them, and the deep wet ground will hamper their move- 
ments. As for ourselves, I would not have a man more 
with me if I could; the fewer we are the greater the glory 
if we conquer, while if we are defeated the less the loss to 
England. Does yoiu* young esquire also know the ground, 
Sir Eustace r 

"Yes, sire; he has, I know, often ridden here when 
hawking." 

"Then let him go with four of my officers, who are 
about to reconnoitre the ground and see where we had best 
fight." 

Guy was accordingly called up and started with the 
officers. He first took them up to the wood on the right 
of the French division, then they moved across its front at 
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a diatance of fifty yards only from the French line. The 
contrast between it and the English camp was great. In 
the latter aU was quiet The men after a hearty meal had 
lain down to sleep, heeding little the wet ground and falling 
rain, exhausted by their long marching, and in good apirita, 
^-desperate though the odds seemed against them, — that 
they were next day to meet their foes. In the French 
camp all was noise and confusion. Each body of troops 
had come on the ground under its own commander, and 
shouts, orders, and inquiries sounded from all quarters. 
Many of the Frenchmen never dismounted all the night, 
thinking it better to remain on horseback than to lie down 
on wet ground. Great fires were lighted and the soldiers 
gathered round these, wanning themselves and drinking, 
and calculating the ransoms to be gained by the capture of 
the king and the great nobles of England. Enighte and 
men-at-arms rode about in search of their divisions, their 
horses slipping and floundering in the deep clay. 

Passing along the line of the French army Guy and 
the officers proceeded to the wood on the left, and satisfied 
themselves that neither there nor on the other flank had 
any Uige body of men been posted. They then returned 
and made their report to the king. Guy wrapped him- 
self in his cloak and lay down and slept until the moon 
rose at three o'clock, when the whole army awoke and 
prepared for the day's work. The English king ordered the 
trumpeters and other musicians who had been brought with 
the anny to play merry tunes, and these during the three 
hours of darkness cheered the spirits of the men and helped 
them to resist the depressing influence of the cold night air 
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foUowing upon their Bleep on the wet ground. The French, 
on the other hand, had no manner of muaical instruments 
with their army, and all were fatigued and depressed hy 
their long vigil. 

The horsea had suffered as much as the men from damp, 
■leeplessnesB, and want of forage. There was, however, no 
want of confidence in the French army — all regarded victory 
as absolutely cerbiin. As the English had lost by sickness 
since they left Harfleur fully a thousand men out of the 
9000, and as against these were arrayed at least a hundred 
thousand — some French historians estimate them at 150,000 
— comprising most of the chivalry of France, the latter might 
well regard victory as certain. There were, however, some 
who were not so confident; among these was the old Duke 
of Berri, who had fought at Poitiers sixty years before, and 
remembered how confident the French were on that occasion, 
and how disastrous wna the defeat. His counsel that the 
English should be allowed to march on unmolested to Calais, 
had been scouted by the French leaders, but he had so far 
prevailed that the intention that Charles should place him- 
self at the head of the army was abandoned. 

"It would be better," the duke had urged, "to lose the 
hat^ than to l<»e the king and the battle together." 

As soon as day broke the English were mustered and 
formed up, and three masses were celebrated at different 
points in order that all might hear. "When this was done 
the force was formed up into three central divisions and two 
wings, but the divisions were placed so close together that 
they practically formed but one. The whole of the archen 
were placed in advance of the men-at-arms. Every archer, in 
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addition to hie arms, carried a long stake sharpened at both 
ends, that vbich vna to project above the ground being 
armed with a sharp tip of iron. When the archers hod 
tuken up their positions these stakes were driven obliquely 
into the ground, each being firmly thrust in with the 
strength of two or three men. As the archers stood many 
lines deep, placed in open order and so that each could 
shoot between the heads of the men in front of him, there 
were sufficient slakes in front of the line to form a thick 
and almost impassable dtemux-de-/rise. The baggage and 
horses were sent to the rear, near the village of Maison- 
celles, under a guard of archers and men-at-arms. When 
all the arrangements were made, the king rode along the 
line from rank to rank, saying a few words of encourage- 
ment to each group of men. He recounted to them the 
victories thnt had been won against odda as great as those 
they had to encounter, and told them that he had made up 
his own mind to conquer or die, for that England should 
never have to pay ransom for him. 

The archers he fired especially by reminding them that 
when the Orleaniats had taken Soisaons a few months before 
they had hung up like dogs three hundred English archers 
belonging to the garrison. He told them that they could 
expect no mercy, for that, as the French in other sieges had 
committed horrible atrocities upon their own countrymen 
and countrywomen, they would assuredly grant no mercy to 
the English; while the latter on their march had burned no 
town nor village, and had injured neither man nor woman, 
so that God woidd assuredly fight for them against their 
wicked foes. The king's manner as much as his words 
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aroused the enthusiasm of the soldiers; his erpreaaioo vas 
calm, confident, and cheerful, he at least evidently felt no 
doubt of the issue. 

The Duke of Berri had most strongly urged on the 
council that the French should not begin the attack. They 
had done so at Crecy and Poittera with disastrous effect, 
and he urged them to await the assault of the English. 
The Utter, however, had no intention of attacking, for 
Henry had caiciUated upon the confusion that would surely 
arise when the immense French army, crowded up between 
the two woods, endeavoured to advance. The men were 
therefore ordered to sit down on the ground, and food and 
some wine were served out to them. 

The Constable was equally determined not to move; the 
French therefore also sat down, and for some hours the 
two armies watched each other. The Constable had, how- 
ever, some difficulty in maintaining his resolution. The 
Duke of Orleans and numbers of the hot-headed young 
nobles clamoured to be allowed to charge the English. He 
himself would gladly have waited until joined by large re- 
inforcements under the Duke of Brittany and the Marshal 
de Loigny, who were both expected to arrive in the course 
of the day. As an excuse for the delay, rather than from 
any wish that his overtures should be accepted, he sent 
heralds to the English camp to offer Henry a free passage if 
he would restore Harfleur, with all the prisoners that he 
had made there and on his nuuxh, and resign hie claims to 
the throne of France. Henry replied that he maintained 
the conditions he had laid down by his ambassadors, and 
that he would accept none others. He had, in fact, no 
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wiah to negotiate, for he, too, knew that the French would 
very shortly be largely reinforced, and that were he to 
delay his march, even for a day or two, bis army would be 
starved. 

Perceiving at last that the Constable waa determined 
not to begin the battle, he sent off two detachments from 
the rear of his army, so that their movements should be 
concealed from the sight of the French. One of these, 
composed of archers, was to take post in the wood on the 
left haod of the French, the other was to move on through 
the wood, to come down in their rear, and to set on fire 
some bams and houses there, and so create a panic He 
waited until noon, by which time he thought that both de- 
tachments would have reached the posts assigned to them, 
Mid then gave the orders for the advance. The archers were 
delighted when their commander. Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
repeated the order. None of them had put on bis armour, 
and many had thrown off their jerkins so as to have a freer 
use of their arms either for bow or axe. Each man plucked 
up his stake, and the whole moved forward in orderly 
array until within bow-shot of the enemy. Then the archers 
again stuck their stakes into the ground, and, taking up 
their position as before, raised a mighty shout as they let 
fly a volley of arrows into the enemy. 

The shout was echoed from the wood on the French left, 
and the archers there at once plied their bows, and from 
both flank and front showers of arrows fell among the 
French. As originally formed up, the latteWs van should 
have been covered by archers and crossbow-men, but, from 
the anxiety of the knighte and nobles to be first to attack, 
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^e footmeo had beea pushed back to th« rear, « position 
which they were doubtless oot sorry to occupy, remem- 
bering how at Crecy the crossbow-men had been trampled 
down and slain by the French knights, desirous ol getting 
through them to attack the English. Therefore, there stood 
none between the archers and the French array of knighte, 
and the latter suffered heavily from the rain of arrows. 
Sir Glugnet de Brabant was the first to take the offensive, 
and with twelve hundred men-at-arms charged down upon 
the archers with loud Bhout«. The horses, however, were 
stiff and weary from standing so long in order; the deep 
and slippery ground, and the weight of their heavily-armed 
riders caused them to sta^^er and stumble, and the storm 
of arrows that amote them as soon oa they got into motion 
added to the disorder. 

So accurate was the aim of the archers, that most of 
the arrows struck the knights OQ their helmets sjid vizore. 
Many fell shot through the brain, and so terrible was the 
rain of arrows that all had to bend down their heads so 
as to save their faces. Many of the archers, too, shot at 
the horses; some of these were killed and many wounded, 
and the latter swerving and turning aside added to the 
confusion. And when at length Sir Glugnet and the 
leaders reached the line of stakes in front of the archers, 
only about a hundred and fifty of the twelve hundred men 
were behind them. 

The horses drew up on reaching the hedge of stakes. 
Their riders could give them no guidance, for without 
deigning to move from their order the archers continued 
to keep up their storm of arrows, which at such close 
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quaiters pierced all but the very finest armour, while it 
waa certain death to the knighta to raise their heads to 
get a glance at the situation. The horses, maddened with 
the pain of the arrows, soon settled the matter. Some 
turned and rushed off madly, carrying confusion into the 
ranks of the first division, others galloped off to the right 
or left, and of the twelve hundred men who charged, three 
only broke through the line of stakes, and these were 
instantly killed by the bill-hooks and axes of the archers. 

The second line of battle was now in disorder, broken 
by the fugitive men and horses of Sir Clugnet's party, 
smitten with the arrows to which they had been exposed 
as that party melted away, and by those of the English 
archers in the wood on their flank. The confusion height- 
ened every moment as wounded knighta tried to withdraw 
from the fight, and Others from behind struggled to take 
their places in front Soon the disorder became terrible. 
The archers plucked up their stakes and ran forward; 
the French line recoiled at their approach in order to get 
into fairer order; and the archers, with loud shouts of 
victory, slung their bows behind them, dropped the stakes, 
and with axe and bill-hook rushed at the horsemen. These 
were too tightly wedged together to use their lances, and as 
they had retired they had come into newly - ploughed 
ground, which had been so soaked by the heavy rain that 
the horses sank in the deep mud to tbeir knees, many 
almost to their bellies. Into the midst of this helpless 
crowd of armed men the English archers burst. Embarrassed 
by their atntggling horses, scarcely able to wield their arms 
in the press, seeing hut scantily, and that only in front 
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through the oairow elite of their vizors, the chivalry of 
France died almoat unresistingly. 

The ConAtable of France and many of the highest nobles 
and most diatiDguished knights fell, and but few of the first 
line made their escape; these, passing through the second divi- 
sion, in order to draw up behind, threw this also into some 
confusion. The Duke de Brabant, who had just arrived on 
the field, charged down upon the flank of the archers. These 
met him fearlessly, and he and most of those with him were 
killed. This fight had, however, given time to the second 
division to close up their ranks. The archers would have 
attacked them, but the king caused the signal for them to 
halt to be sounded, and riding up formed them in order 
again. The French were unable to take advantage of the 
moment to try and recover their lost ground, for the horses 
were knee-deep in the ground, upon which they had all 
night been trampling, and Into which the weight of their 
own and their riders' armour sunk them deeply. 

"Now, my lords," the king said, turning to those around 
him, "our brave archers have done their share; it is our 
turn;" and then, as arranged, all dismounted and marched 
forward against the enemy. 

In accordance with his orders, Sir Eustace de Yilleroy 
and Guy were posted close to the king, while John Harpen 
led the men-atrarms from Summerley. For a time the 
battle raged fiercely. In the centre fought the king with 
his nobles and knights; while the archers, who had most of 
them thrown off their shoes and were able to move lightly 
over the treacherous ground, threw themselves upon the 
enemy's flanks, and did dreadful execution there. In the 
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centre, however, the progress of the English yna alover. 
The French knights made the most desperate efforts to 
attack the king himself, and pressed forward to reach the 
royal banner. His brother, the Duke of Clarence, was 
wounded, and would have been killed had not the king 
himself, with a few of his knights, taken poet around him, 
and kept off the attacks of his foes until he recovered his 
feet Almost immediately afterwards a band of eighteen 
knights, under the banner of the Lord of Croye, who had 
bound themselves by an oath to take or kill the king 
charged down upon him. One of them struck him so heavy 
a blow on the head with a mace that the king was beaten 
to his knee, but his knights closed in round him, and evei^ 
one of the assailants was killed. 

The Duke of Alen^on next charged down with a strong 
following; he cut his way to the royal standard, and struck 
the Duke of York dead with a blow of his battle-axe. Henry 
sprung forward, but Alen^on's weapon again fell, and striking 
him on the head clipped off a portion of the crown which 
Henry wore round his helmet. But before the French knight 
could repeat the stroke Guy Aylmer sprung forward and 
struck so heavy a blow full on the duke's vizor that he fell 
from his horse dead. His fall completed the confusion and 
dismay among the French, and the second division of thdr 
army, which had hitherto fought gallantly, now gave way. 
Many were taken prisoners. The third division, although 
alone vastly superior in numbers to the English, seeing the 
destruction of the others, began to draw off. They had 
moved but a short distance when loud shout* were heard 
in the English rear. Two or three French knighta, with 
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a body of Beveral hundred armed peasants, had suddenly 
fallen upon the English baggi^e and horses which had been 
left at Maisoncelles. Many of the guard had gone off to join 
in the battle, so that the attack was auccessful, a portion of 
the baggage, including the king's onu wardrobe, and a great 
number of horses being captured. 

Ignorant of the strength of the attacking party, Heniy 
belieTed that it was the reinforcements under the Duke of 
Brittany that had come up. At the same moment the third 
division of the French, whose leaders were also similarly 
deceived, halted and faced round. Believing that he was 
about to be attacked in front and rear by greatly superior 
forces, Henry gave the order that all prisoners should be 
killed, and the order was to a great extent executed before 
the real nature of the attack was discovered and the order 
countermanded. The third division of the French now con- 
tinued its retreat, and the battle was over. There remained 
but to examine the field and see who had fallen. 

The king gave at once the name of Agincourt to the 
battle, as this village possessed a castle, and was therefore 
the most important of those near which the fight had taken 
place. Properly the name should have been Azincourt, as 
this was the French spelling of the village. The loss of the 
French was terrible, and their chivalry had suffered even 
more than at Poitiers. Several of the relations of the French 
king were killed. TheI>ukeofBrabant, theCountdeNevers, 
the Duke of Bar and his two brothers, the Constable, and 
the Duke of Alen^n all perished. No lees than a hundred 
and twenty great lords were killed, and eight thousand 
nobles, knights, and esquires lost their lives, with some 
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thouaands of lower degree, while the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duke of Bourbon, and many others were taken prisoners. 

The accounts of the English loss differ considerably, the 
highest placing it at sixteen hundred, the lowest at on»- 
fourth of that number. The plunder taken by them in the 
shape of costly armour, arms, rich garments, and the trap- 
pings of horses, was great; but of food there was but little, 
and many of the victors lay down supperless around the 
village of Maisoncelles. 

The knights who had led the peasants to the attack of the 
baggage-train, instead of joining in the fight, and had thereby 
caused the unfortunate massacre of so many prisoners, fell 
into great disgrace among the French for their conduct, and 
were imprisoned for some years by the Duke of Burgundy. 

That evening the English king knighted many esquires 
and aspirants of noble famibes, among them Guy Aylmer, 
who was indeed the tirst to receive the honour. 

"No one fought more bravely than you did, young 
knight," he said, as Ouy rose to his feet after receiving the 
accolade; "I will see that you have lands to support your 
new dignity. Twice you were at my side when I was in 
the greatest danger, and none have won their spurs more 
fairly." 

John Harpen would also have been among those knighted, 
but be declined the honour, saying that he was not come of 
gentle blood, and wished for nothing better than to remain 
his lord's esquire so long as he had strength to follow him 
in the field. 

The next morning the army marched to Calais. The 
king turned aside with Sir Eustace, and with a strong party 
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rode to Villeroj. Guy had gone on with the men-at-anna 
at daybreak, and a banquet had been prepared, and twenty 
cart-loads of grain and a hundred bullocks sent off to meet 
the army on itB march. 

" Tia a fine cattle, Sir Eustace," the king said as he rode 
in, " but truly it is perilously situated. If after this I can 
make good terms with France I will see that the border 
shall run outside your estates; but if not, methinks that it 
were best for you to treat with some French noble for its 
sale, and I will see that you are equally well bestowed in 
England, for in truth, after fighting for us at Agincourt, 
you are like to have but little peace here." 

" I would gladly do so, my lord king," Sir Eustace replied. 
" During the last three years it has been a loss rather than 
a gain to me. I have had to keep a large garrison here; the 
estate has been wasted, and the houses and bams burned. 
Had it not been that there was for most of the time a truce 
between England and France I should have fared worse. 
And now I may well be attacked as soon as your majesty 
and the army cross to England." 

"You will have a Uttle breathing time," the king said; 
" they will have enough to do for awhile to mourn their 
losses. I will not leave behind any of your brave fellows 
who have fought so hard here, but when I arrive at Calais 
will order two hundred men of the garrison to come over 
to reinforce you until you can make arrangements to get 
rid of the castle, if it is not to remain within my territory." 

Sir Eustace introduced Sir John Aybner as the father 
of the newly-made knight 

"You have a gallant son. Sir .John," the king said, "and 
(■MO) z 
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one who is like to make hia way to high diBtinction. I 
doubt not that before we have done with the French he 
will have fresh opportunities of proving Ms valour." 

After the meal was over the king went round the walls. 

" Tis a strong place," he said, " and yet unless aid reached 
you, you could not resist an anny with cannon and machines." 

" I have long seen that, your majesty, and have felt that 
I should have to choose between England and France, for 
. that, when war broke out again, I could not remain a vassal 
of both countries." 

"It shall be my duty to show you that you have not 
chosen wrongly, Sir Eustace. I cannot promise to maintain 
you here, for you might be attacked when I have no army 
with which I could succour you. As soon as I return home 
and learn which of those who have fallen have left no heirs, 
and whose lands therefore have come into my gift, I wilt 
then make choice of a new estate for you." 

The army marched slowly to Calais. It waa weakened by 
rickness and hunger, and every man was borne down by the 
weight of the booty he carried. On arriving there the king 
held a council, and it was finally determined to return to 
England. The force under his conomand was now but the 
skeleton of an army. Fresh men and money were required 
to continue the war, and he accordingly set sail, carrying 
with him his long train of royal and noble prisoners. The 
news of the victory created the greatest enthusiasm in Eng- 
land. At Dover the people rushed into the sea and carried 
the king to shore on their shoulders. At Canterbury and 
the otJier towns through which he passed he received an 
enthusiastic welcome, while his entry into London was a 
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triumph. Every house was decorated, Uie coDduits ran 
with wine inetead of water, and the people were wild with 
joy and enthUBiasm. Great eubsidies were granted him by 
Parliament, and the people in their joy would have sub- 
mitted to any tazataon. However, throughout hia reign 
Henry always showed the greatest moderation; be kept 
well within constitutaonal usages, and his pleasant affable 
manner secured for him throughout his reign the love and 
devotion of bis subjects. 

On bis arrival at Calais Guy discovered that among the 
priaoners was bis friend Count Charles d'Estoumel. 

"I am grieved indeed to see you in this plight," he ex- 
claimed as he met him. 

" Tis unfortunate truly, Aylmer, but it might have been 
worse; better a prisoner than among the dead at Agincourt," 
the light-hearted young count said; "but truly it has been 
an awful busineas. Who could have dreamt of iti I 
thought myself that the council were wrong when they 
refused all the offers of the towns to send bodies of footmen 
to fight beside us; had they been there, they might have 
faced those terrible archers of yours, for they at least would 
have been free to fight when we were all but helpless in that 
quagmire. I see that you have knightly spurs on, and I 
congratulate you." 

"Now, Count, what can I do to ensure your release at 
oncel Whose prisoner are youl" 

" I surrendered to one John Parsons, an esquire, and I 
shall, of course, as soon as we get to England, send home to 
raise money for my ransom." 

"I know him well," Guy said; "his lord's tent was 
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pitched alongside that of Sir EuBtoce, before Harileur, and 
we saw much of each other, and often rode together on the 
inarch. If I gave him my guarantee for your ransom, I 
doubt not that he will lake your pledge, and let you depart 
at once." 

" I should be glad indeed if you would do so, Aylmer." 

"At any rate he will take the guarantee of Sir EustAce," 
Guy said, " which will, I know, be given readily, after the 
service you rendered to his dame, and it may be that you 
will have it in your power to do him a service in return." 
He then told the count of the intention of Sir Eustace to 
sell the estate, or rather to arrange for its transfer. 

"It is held directly from the crown," he said, "but just 
at present the crown is powerless. Artois is everywhere 
Burgundian, and it would certainly be greatly to the advan- 
tage of Burgundy that it should be held by one of his fol- 
lowers, while it would be to the safety of France that it 
should be held by a Frenchman, rather than by one who is 
also a vassal of England." 

"I should think that that could be managed," the count 
said thoughtfully. "I will speak to my father. I am, as 
you know, his second son, but through my mother, who is 
a German, I have an estate on the other side of the Bhine. 
This I would gladly exchange — that is to say, would part 
with to some German baron — if I could obtain the Gef of 
Villeroy. I have no doubt that Burgundy would not only 
consent, but would help, for, as you know by the manner 
in which your lady was made a hostage, he looked with 
great jealousy on this frontier fortress, which not only 
gives a way for the English into Artois, but which would, 
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in the hands of an Orleaniat, greatly aid an invasion of the 
province from Pontoiee and the west. And, although the 
court would juflt at present object to give the fief to a 
Burgundian, it is powerless to interfere, and when the 
totnibles are over, the duke would doubtless be able to 
manage it. 

Guy had no difGculty in arranging the matter with Dlls- 
toumel's captor, to whom Sir Eustace and he both gave 
their surety that his ransom should be paid; and, before 
sailing, Guy had the satisfaction of seeing his friend mount 
and ride for St. Omer with a pass through the English terri- 
tory from the governor. 



CHAPTER XX. 



AFTER accompanying the king to London Sir Eustace and 
Guy rode to Summerley, where Long Tom and his com- 
panions had already arrived, having marched thither direct 
from Dover. There were great rejoicings at the caetle. Not 
only the tenants, but people from a long way round came 
in to join in welcoming home two of the heroes of Agin- 
court The archer had already brought news of Guy having 
been knighted, and he was warmly congratulated by Dame 
Margaret and by Agnes, who received him with her usual 
sisterly affection. Katarina, also, congratnlated him, but 
it was with less warmth of manner. In the evening, how- 
ever, her mood changed, and she said to him : 
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" Though I do not say much, you know that I am pleased, 
Sir Guy." 

" I am not sure, Countess Eatarina — since we are to be 
ceremonious to each other — that I do quite know, for since 
I returned from France last time, I have seldom understood 
you; one moment you seem to me just as you used to be, 
at another you hold me at a distance, aa if I were well-nigh 
a stranger." 

Katarina shrugged her shoulden. " What would you 
have, Guy t One can't be always in the same humour." 

" You are always in the same humour to Dame Margaret 
and Agnes," he said; "so far as I can see I am the only 
one whom you delight to tease." 

"Now that you are a belt«d knight, Sir Guy, I shall not 
presume to tease you any more, but shall treat you with 
the respect due to your dignity." Then she swept a deep 
curtsey, and turning, went off with a merry laugh, while 
Ouy looked after her more puzzled than ever. 

That evening he received the news that during the absence 
of Sir Eustace and himself Sir William Bailey, a young knight 
whose estates lay near, had asked for the hand of Agnes, 
and that, although Dame Margaret had been unable to give 
an answer during her lord's absence, Agnes would willingly 
submit herself to her faUier's orders to wed Sir William. 

Guy remained for some months quietly at Summerley. 
The £mperor Sigismund had paid a visit to England, and - 
then to Paris, to endeavour to reconcile the two countries. 
His mediation failed. Henry offered, as a final settlement, 
to accept the execution, on the part of France, of the trea^ 
of Trepigny. Nothing, however, came of it, for there was 
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no govenimeDt in France capable of toaking a binding 
treaty. In apite of the disgrace and tbe elaugbter of tbe 
nobles at Agincourt there vas no abatement of the internal 
disseosions, and the civil war between Burgundy and 
Armagnac was still raging, the only change in affiura being 
that the vicious and incapable I>uke of Aquitaine had died, 
and the queen had once again gone over to the Burgundian 
faction. Count Charles d'Estournel had carried into effect 
the mission with which he had charged himself. Burgundy 
had eagerly embraced tbe opportunity of attaching to hia 
side the castle and estates of ViUeroy, and he and the Count 
d'Estournel between them raised a sum of money which 
was paid to Sir Eustace for the relinquishment to Burgundy 
of the fief, which was then bestowed upon Count Charles. 

The sum in no way represented what would now be con- 
sidered the value of the estate, but in those days, when fiefs 
reverted to the crown or other feudal superior upon the 
death of an owner without heirs, or were ooofiscated upon 
but slight pretence, the money value waa far under the 
real value of the estate. Sir Eustace was well satisfied, 
however, with the sum paid him. Had his son Henry lived 
he had intended that the anomalous position of the lord of 
Villeroy, being also a vassal of England, should have been 
got rid of by one of his sons becoming its owner, and a vassal 
of France, while the other would inherit Summerley, and 
grow up a vassal of England only. Henry's death had put 
an end to the possibility of this arrangement, and Charlie 
would now become, at his father's death. Lord of Summer- 
ley and of such other English lands as could be obtained 
with the money paid for the surrender of the fief of Villeroy. 
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Id the first week of July there were great rejoicings at 
Summerley over the marriage of Agnes with Sir William 
Bailey. The king had not forgotten his promise to Sir 
Eustace, and bad raised him to the title of Baron Eustace 
of Summerley, and had presented him Tiith a royal manor 
near Winchester. Guy was summoned to court to take part 
in the feativitiea that were held during the visit of Sigis- 
mund, and the king said to him pleasantly one day : 

" I have not forgotten you, Sir Guy ; hut I have had many 
to reward, and you know importunate suitors, and those 
who have powerful connections to keep their claims ever in 
fronts obtain an advantage over those who are content to 
hold themselves in the background." 

" I am in all ways contented, your majesty. I have lived 
all my life in the household at Summerley, and am so much 
one of my lord's family that I have no desire to quit it. 
Moreover, my father has just returned from Villeroy with 
the garrison of the castle, and it is a great pleasure to me 
to have his society again." 

" I thought that some day you would have married Dame 
Margaret's fair daughter, after acting as their protector in 
the troubles in Paris, but I hear that she is betrothed to Sir 
William Bailey." 

"Such an idea never entered my mind, your majesty. 
She was but a child in those days, not ao much in years as 
in thought, and brought up together as we were I have 
always regarded her rather in the light of a sister." 

Guy's quiet stay at Summerley came to an end suddenly. 
A fortnight after the marriage of Agnes, Harfleur was be- 
sieged by the French by land and water, and the Earl of 
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Dorset, its governor, sent to England for aid. The king 
aent hasty orders to his vassals of Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire, to march with their retainers to Kye, where a fleet 
was to gather for their conveyance. A body of archers and 
men-at-arms were also sent thither by the king, and the 
Duke of Bedford, his brother, appointed to the command of 
the expedition. Sir Eustace was suffering somewhat from 
the effects of a fever, the seeds of which he had contracted 
in France, and he accordingly sent his contingent, thirty 
archers and as many men-at«rms, under the command of 
Guy. 

" I had hoped that we had done with Harfleur," Long 
Tom said as they started on their march to the seaport. 
"I don't mind fighting, that comes in the way of business, 
but to see men rotting away like sheep with disease is not 
to my fancy." 

"We shall have no fighting on land, Tom," Guy replied, 
"at least I expect not. When the French see that the 
garrison is reinforced they will probably give up the siege, 
though we may have a fight at sea with the French ships 
that are blockading the town and preventing provisions from 
reaching the garrison. Doubtless we shall take a good 
store of food with us, and the French will know well enough 
that as we had such hard work in capturing the town, they 
can have no chance whatever of taking it by assault when 
defended by us." 

Guy and his party had a small ship to themselves, with 
which he was well content, as, being but a newly-made 
knight, he would, had he been in a large ship, have been 
under the orders of any others who chanced to he with him ; 
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while he was now free to &ct as he chose. The voyage was 
favourable, but when the fleet arrived off the mouth of the 
Seine they found that the work before them was far more 
serious than they had expected. In addition to Uieir own 
fleet, which was itself considerably stronger than the English, 
the besiegers had hired the aid of some great Oeooeee vessels, 
and a number of galleys, caravels, and many high-decked 
ships from Spain. They occupied a strong position off the 
town, and could be supported by some of the siege batteries. 
The English fleet lay to at the mouth of the Seine, and at 
night the captains of the troops on board the various ships 
were rowed to Bedford's ship, which displayed a light at the 
mast-head, so that the fleet could all lie in company round 
her. Here after much discussion a plan for the battle next 
day was agreed upon. The enterprise would have been a very 
hazardous one, but, happily, at daybreak the French ships 
were seen coming out to give battle. Confident in their 
superior numbers, and anxious to revenge their defeat at 
Agincourt, the French commanders were eager to reap the 
whole glory of victory without the assistance of tJieir aUiea, 
whose ships remained anchored in the river. 

Bedford at once made the signal to attack them, and a 
desperate fight ensued. Great as was the slaughter in those 
days in battles on land, it was far greater in sea-fights. 
Except to knights and nobles, from whom ransom could be 
obtained, quarter was never given to prisoners either by 
land or sea, consequently as soon as soldiers in a land battle 
saw that fortune was going against them they fled. But on 
sea there was no escape; every man knew that it was either 
death or victory, and therefore fought with d 
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and obstinacy to the end. The two fint French ships that 
arrived were speedily captured, but when the rest came up 
a desperate battle took place. Guy was on the point of 
orderiog his ship to be laid alongside a French craft tittle 
larger than his own, when his eye fell upon a great ship 
carrying the flag of a French admiral, and at once diverting 
the course of his vessel, he ran alongside her. The archera 
were on the bow and stem castles of bis ship, and as they 
came within a short distance of the Frenchman, they sent 
their arrows thick and fast into the crowded mass on her 
deck. Two grapnels, to each of which were attached twenty 
feet of chain, were thrown into the shrouds of the French 
vessel, and Ouy shouted to the men-atrarms in the waist to 
keep the enemy from boarding by holding the vessels apart 
by thrusting out light spars and using their spears. 

The French had a few crossbow-men on board, but Guy, 
running up on to the castle at the bow, where Long Tom 
himself was posted, bade him direct the fire of his men solely 
against them, and in a very short time the discharge of 
missiles from the French ship ceased. In vain the French 
attempted to bring the ships alongside each other by throw- 
ing grapnels; the ropes of these were cut directly they fell, 
and although many of the EngUsb spears were hacked in 
two, others were at once thrust out, and the spars, being 
inclined so as to meet the hull of the enemy below the 
water-line, could not be reached by their axes. The wind 
was light, and there was no great difference in point of 
sailing. The EngUsh sailors were vigilant, and when the 
Frenchman brailed up his great sail, so as to fall behind, 
they at once followed his example. At the end of a quarter 
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of an hour the effect of the arrows of the thirty archen was 
BO great that there was much confusioa on board the enemy, 
and Guy thought that, comparatively small as hia force was, 
an attack might he made. So the spars were suddenly drawn 
in and the chains hauled upon. The archers caught up their 
axes and joined the men-at-arms, and as the vessels came 
together they all leapt with a great shout upon the enemy's 
deck. 

The French knights, whose armour had protected them 
to some extent from the slaughter that the arrows had 
effected among the soldiers, fought bravely and raUied their 
men to resistance; but with shouts of "Agincourt!" the 
men-at-arms and archers, led by Guy, — who now for the 
first Ume fought in his knightly armour, — were irresistible. 
They had boarded at the enemy's stem so as to get all their 
foes in front of them, and after clearing the stem castle 
they poured down into the waist and gradually won their 
way along it. After ten minutfls' hard fighting the French 
admiral and knights were pent up on the fore castle, and 
defended the ladder by which it was approached so desper- 
ately that Guy ordered Tom, with a dozen of the archers, 
to betake themselves to the English fore castle and to shoot 
from there, and in a short time the French leaders lowered 
their swords and surrendered. The French flag at the stem 
had been hauled down and that of England hoisted as soon 
as they boaided, and the latter was now run up to the mast- 
head amid the loud hurrahs of the English. 

The moment the French surrendered, Guy called to his 
men to cease from slaying and to disarm the prisoners, 
who were still much more numerous than themselves. The 
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common men he told to take to their boats and row away, 
while the admiral and knights were conducted to the cabin, 
and a guard placed over them. Aa Boon as this was done 
Guy looked round; the battle was still raging and many of 
the French ships had been captured, but others were de- 
fending themselves desperately. Twelve of Guy's men had 
been killed, and several of the others more or less severely 
wounded, and seeing that his countrymen did not need his 
assistance, he ordered the decks to be cleared and the dead 
bodies thrown overboard. In a quarter of an hour, the 
last French ship had been taken. There was now breathing 
time for half an hour, during which the Duke of Bedford, 
whose ship lay not far from Guy's prize, had himself rowed 
on hoard. 

" All have done well to-day. Sir Ouy Aylmer, but as- 
suredly the feat you have performed surpasses any of the 
others, seeii^ that you have captured this great ship with 
on^ of the amallest in our fleet Their crew must have 
been three or four times as strong as yours, which was, 
as I know, but sixty strong. Has the Count de Valles 
fallen V 

"No, my lord duke, he is, with six of his knights, a 
prisoner in the cabin." 

"I will see him later," the duke said; "we are now 
going to attadk the Genoese and Spaniards. Is there aught 
that I can do for youV 

"Some twenty of my men are dead or disabled," Guy 
said, " and I must leave ten in charge of this prize. I have 
suffered the French soldiers, after disarming them and the 
sailors, to leave in their boats, and ten men will therefore 
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be sufficient to hold her. If your grace can spare me thirty 
men-at-arms I will go on in my own ship to attack the 
Genoese." 

" I will do BO," the duke replied. " I will send ten to 
keep this ship, and twenty to fill the places of those of 
your men who have fallen. I can spare ten from my own 
ship and will borrow twenty from such of the others as can 
best spare them." 

In a few minutes the thirty men came on board, with a 
sub-officer to take charge of the prize. Guy returned with 
his own men and twenty new-comers to his vessel, and sailed 
in with the fleet to attack the great ships of the Genoese 
and Spaniards at their moorings. As they approached they 
were received with a heavy cannonade from the enemy's 
ships and shore batteries, but without replying they sailed 
on and ranged themselves alongside the enemy, their num- 
bers permitting them to lay a vessel on each side of most 
of the great caravels. Their task was by no means an easy 
one, for the sides of these ships were fifteen feet above 
those of the low English vessels, and they were all crowded 
with men. Nevertheless the English succeeded in board- 
ing, forcing their way in through port-holes and windows, 
clambering up the bovra by the carved work, or running 
out on their yards and swinging themselves by ropes on to 
the enemy's deck, while the cannon plied them with shot 
dose to the water-line. 

Mtffit of the ships were taken by boarding, some were 
sunk with all on board, a few only escaped by cutting their 
cables and running up the Seine into shallow water. The 
loss of life OD the part of the French and their allies in this 
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brilliant British victory was enormous. With the exception 
of those OD board the few ships which escaped, and the men 
sent off in the boats by Quy, the whole of the crews of the 
French, Genoese, and Spaniards, save only the nobles and 
knights put to ransom, were killed, drowned, or token pri- 
soners, and during the three weeks that the English fleet 
remained off Harfieur, the sailors were horrified by the 
immense number of dead bodies that were carried up and 
down by the tide. Harfieur was revictualled and put into 
a state of defence, and the Duke of Bedford then sailed 
with his fleet to England, having achieved the greatest 
naval victory that England had ever won save when 
Edward the Third, with the Black Prince, completely de- 
feated a great Spanish fleet off the coast of Sussex, with 
a squadron composed of ships vastly inferior both in size 
and number to those of the Spaniards, which contained 
fully ten times the number of fighting men earned by the 



This great naval victory excited unbounded enthusiasm 
in England. The king gave a great banquet to the Duke 
of Bedford and his principal officers, and by the duke's 
orders Ouy attended. Before they sat down to the table 
the duke presented his ofiGcere individually to the king. 
Guy, as the youngest knight, was the last to be introduced. 

" The duke has already spoken to me of the right valiant 
deeds that you accomplished, Sir Guy Aylmer," the king said 
as he bowed before him, "and that with but a small craft 
and only sixty men-at-arms and archers you captured the 
ship of the French admiral, which he estimates must have 
carried at least three hundred men. We hereby raise you 
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to the rank of knight-banneret, and appoint you to the Gef of 
PenahuTBt io Uainpshire, now vacant by the death without 
heirs of the good knight Sir Richard Fulk. And we add 
thereto, as our own gift, the two royal manors of Stoneham 
and Piverley lying adjacent to it, and we enjoin you to take 
for your coatnif-arms a great ship. The fief of Penshurst 
is a sign of our royal approval of your bravery at Harfleur, 
the two manors are the debt we owe you for your service at 
AgincourL We have ordered our chancellor to make out 
the deeds, and to-morrow you wiU receive them from him 
and take the oaths." 

Uuy knelt and kissed the band that the king held out to 
him, and acknowledged the royal gift in fitting words. On 
the following day, after taking the oaths for his new pos- 
sessions, he mounted, and the next day rode into Summer- 
ley. Here to his surprise he found the Count of Montepone, 
who had arrived, by way of Calais and Dover, a few days 
previously. He was suff'ering from a severe wound, and 
when Guy entered rose feebly from a chair by the fire, for 
it was now October and the weather was cold. His daughter 
was sitting beside him, and Lady Margaret was also in the 
room. Lord Eustace and Sir John Ayhner had met Guy 
as he dismounted below. 

" So you have gone through another adventure and come 
out safely," the count said after Ouy bad greeted him. 
" Truly you have changed greatly since you left Paris, well- 
nigh three years ago. It was well that Maltre Leroux 
had the armour made big for you, for I see that it is now 
none too large. I too, you see, have been at war; but it 
was one in which there was small honour, though, as you 
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Bee, with some risk, for it was a private duel forced upon 
me by one of the Armagnac knights. Up to that time my 
predictions had wrought me much profit and ao harm. I 
had told Aquitaine and other lords who consulted me that 
disaster would happen when the French army met the 
English. That much I read in the stars. And though, 
when Henry marched north from Harfleur with so small a 
following, it seemed to me that victory could scarce attend 
him against the host of France, I went over my calculations 
many times and could not find that I had made an error. 
It was owing greatly to my predictions that the duke readily 
gave way when the great lords persuaded him not to risk 
his life in the battle. 

" Others whom I had warned went to their death, in some 
cases because they disbelieved me, in others because they 
preferred death to the dishonour of drawing back. One of 
the latter, on the eve of the battle, confided to a hot-headed 
knight in his following that I had foretold his death; and 
instead of qnarrelliDg with the stars, the fool seemed to 
think that I had controlled them, and was responsible for 
bis lord's death. So when in Paris some months since, he 
publicly insulted me, and being an Italian noble as well as 
an astrologer, I fought him the next day. I killed him, 
but not before I received a wound that laid me up for 
months, and from which I have not yet fairly recovered. 
While lying in Paris I decided upon taking a step that 
I had for some time been meditating. I could, when 
Katarina left Paris with your lady, have well gone with 
her, with ample means to live in comfort and to furnish hdr 
with a fortune not unfitted to her rank as my daughter. 

(MUO) " lA 
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" During the past tliree years the reputation I gained by 
my Bucceae in saving the lives of several persons of rank, 
increased so rapidly that money has Sowed into my coffers 
beyond all belief. There was scarcely a noble of the king's 
party who had not consulted me, and since Agincourt the 
Duke of Aquitaine and many others took no step whatever 
without coming to me. But I am weary of the everlasting 
troubles of which I can see no end, and assuredly the aspect 
of the stars affords no ground for hope that they will ter- 
minate for years; therefore, I have determined to leave 
France, and to practise my art henceforth solely for my 
own pleasure. I shall open negotiations with friends in 
Mantua, to see whether, now that twelve years have elapsed 
since I had to fly, matters cannot be arranged with my 
enemies; much can often be done when there are plenty of 
funds wherewith to smooth away difficulties. Still, that is 
in the future. My first object in coming to England was 
to see how my daughter was faring, and to enjoy a period 
of rest and quiet while my wound was healing, which it has 
begun to do since I came here. I doubted on my journey, 
which has been wholly performed in a litter, whether I 
should arrive here alive." 

"And now, father," Katarina said, "lot us hear what 
Sir Quy has been doing since he left; we have been all full 
of impatience since the news came four days ago that the 
Duke of Bedford had destroyed a great fleet of French, 
Spanish, and Genoese ships." 

"Ouy has had his share of fighting, at any rate," Lord 
Eustace said, as he entered the room while the giri was 
speaking, "for fifteen of our men have fallen; and, as 
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Long Tom tells me, they had hot Tork of it, and gained 
much credit hy capturing single-handed a great French 
ship." 

"Yes, we were fortunate," Qny said, "in falling across 
the ship of the French admiral, Count de Valles. Our 
men all fought stoutly, and the archers having cleared 
the way for us and slain many of their crew, we captured 
them, and I hold the count and fire French knighta to ran- 
som." 

" That will fill your purse rarely, Ouy. But let us hear 
more of this fighting. De Valles' ship must have been a 
great one, and if you took it with but your own sixty men 
it must have been a brilliant action." 

Guy then gave a full account of the fight, and of the 
subsequent capture of one of the Spanish carracks with the 
aid of another English ship. 

" If the Duke of Bedford himself came on board," Lord 
Eustace said, " and sent you some reinforcements, he must 
have thought highly of the action; indeed he cannot but 
have done bo, or he would not have come personally on 
board. Did he speak to the king of iti" 

" He did, and much more strongly, it seems to me, than 
the afiair warranted, for at the banquet the day before 
yesterday His Majesty was graciouBly pleased to appoint 
me a knight-banneret, and to bestow upon me the estate* 
of Fenshurst, adding thereto the royal manors of Stoneham 
and Piverley," 

" A right royal gift I " Lord Eustace said, while exclama- 
tions of pleasure broke from the others. 

" I congratulate you on your new honour, which you har« 
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right worthily earned. Sir 'John, you may well be proud 
of this son of youn." 

"I am so, indeed," Sir John Aylmer said heartily. " I 
had hoped well of the lad, but had not deemed that ha 
would mount eo rapidly. Sir Richard Fulk had a fine 
estate, and joined now to the two manors it wilt be ae lai^e 
as those of SummerJey, even with its late additions." 

" I am very glad," Dame Margaret said, " that the king 
has apportioned you an estate so near us, for it is scarce 
fifteen miles to Panahurst, and it will be but a morning ride 
for you to come hither." 

"Methinks, wife," Lord Eustace said with a smile, "we 
were somewhat hasty in that matter of Sir William Bailey, 
for had we but waited Agnes might have done batter." 

"She chose for hersalf," Dame Mai^;aret replied with an 
answering smile. " I say not that in mj heart 1 had not 
hoped at one time that she and Guy might have come 
together, for I had learnt to love him almost as if he had 
been my own, and would most gladly have given Agnes to 
him had it been your wish as well as theirs; but I have 
seen for some time past that it was not to be, for they 
were like brother and sister to each other, and neither had 
any thought of a still closer relation. Had it not been so 
I should never have favoured Sir William Bailey's suit, 
though indeed he is a worthy young man, and Agnes is 
happy with him. You have not been to your castle yet, 
Guy t" she asked, suddenly changing the subject. 

"No, indeed, Lady Margaret^ I rode straight here from 
London, deeming this, as metbinks that I shall always deem 
it, my home." 
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"We miut make up & party to ride over and see it 
to-morrow," Lord Eustace said, " We will start early, wife, 
and you and Katarina can ride with us. Charlie will of 
course go, and Sir John. We could make a borse-litter for 
the count, if be thinks he could bear the jourDey." 

" Methinks that I had best stay quietly here," the Italian 
said. "I have had enough of litters for a time, and the 
shaking might make my wound angry again. 

"Nonsense, child!" be broke off as Katarina whispered 
that she would stay with him; "I need no nursing now; 
you shall ride with the rest." 

Accordingly the next day the party started early. Charlie 
waa in high spirits; he had grown into a sturdy boy, and 
was delighted at the good fortune that had befallen Guy, 
whom he had regarded with boundless admiration since the 
days in Paris. Katarina was in one of her silent moods, 
and rode close to Lady Margaret Long Tom, who was 
greatly rejoiced on hearing of the honours and estates that 
had been bestowed on Ouy, rode with two of bis comrades 
in the rear of the party. Penshurst was a strong castle, 
though scarcely equal in size to Summerley; it was, how- 
ever, a more comfortable habitation, having been altered 
by the hte owner's father, who had travelled in Italy, with 
a view rather to the accommodation of its inmates than its 
defence, and had been furnished with many articles of 
luxury rare in England. 

"A comfortable abode truly, Guy!" his father said. 
" It was well enough two hundred years since, when the 
country was unsettled, for us to pen ourselves up within 
walls, but there is little need of it now in England, although 
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in France, where factions are constautJy fighting against 
each other, it is well that every man should hold himself 
secure from attack. But now that cannon are getting to so 
great a point of perfection, walls are only useful to repel 
sudden attacks, and soon crumble when cannon can be 
brought against them. Methinks the time will come when 
walls will be given up altogether, especially in England, 
where the royal power is so strong that nobles can no longer 
war with each other." 

"However, Guy," Lord Eustace said, "'tis as well at 
present to have walls, and strong ones; and though I say 
not that this place is aa strong as Yilleroy, it is yet strong 
enough to stand a siege." 

Ouy spent an hour with the steward, who had been in 
charge of the castle since the death of Sir Richard Fulk, 
and who had the day before heard from a royal messenger 
that Sir Guy had been appointed lord of the estates. The 
new owner learned from him much about the extent of the 
feu, the number of tenants, the strength that he would be 
called upon to furnish in case of war, and the terms on 
which the vassals held their tenure. 

" Your force will be well-nigh doubled," the steward said 
in conclusion, " since you tell me that the manors of Stone- 
ham and Piverley have also fallen to you." 

'"lis a fair country," Guy said as the talk ended, "and 
one could wish for no better. I shall return to Summerley 
toKlay, but next Monday I will come over here and take 
possession, and you can bid the tenants, and those also of 
the two manors, to come hither and meet me at two o'clock." 

"Well, daughter," the Count of Montepone said to 
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Katarina aa she was sitting by hia couch in the ereninj^ 
"so you think that Penahurst is a comfortable abode 1" 

"Yes, father, the rooms are brighter and Ughter than 
these, and the walls are all hung with arras and furnished 
far more comfortably." 

" Wouldst tbou like to be ita mietreas, childl" 

A bright flush of colour flooded the girl'a faca 

"Doet mean it, fathert" ahe asked in a voice hardly 
above a whisper. 

"Why not, childl You have seen much of this brave 
young knight, who, methinks, any maiden might fall in 
love with. Art thou not more sensible to hia merits than 
was Mistress Agnea!" 

" He saved my life, father." 

" That did he, child, and at no amail risk to his own. 
Then do I understand that auch a marriage would be to 
your likingl" 

"Yes, father," she said frankly, "but I know not that it 
would be to Sir Guy's." 

" That is for me to find out," he said. " I asked I^y 
Margaret a few days ago what she thought of the young 
knight's inclinations, and she told me that ahe thought in- 
deed he had a great liking for you, but that in truth you 
were so wayward that you gave him but little chance of 
showing it." 

" How could I let him see that I cared for him, father, 
when I knew not for certain that he thought aught of me; 
and moreover, I could not guess what your intentions for 
me might be." 

"I should not have sent you where you would oft^i 
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be in hia company, Katarina, unless I had thought the matter 
over deeply. It was ensy to foresee that after the service 
he had rendered you you would think well of him, and that, 
thrown together as you would be, it was like enough that 
you should come to love each other, I had cast your horo- 
scope and his, and found that you would both be married 
about the same time, though I could not say that it would 
be to each other. I saw enough of him during that time in 
Paris to see that he was not only brave, but [o-udent and 
discreet. I saw, too, from his affection to his mistress, that 
be would be loyal and honest in all he undertook, that it 
was likely that he would rise to houour, and that above all 
1 could assuredly trust your happiness to him. He was 
but a youth and you a girl, but he was bordering upon 
maiihou<l and you upon womanhood. I marked bis manner 
with his lady's daughter and saw that she would be no rival 
to you. Had it been otherwise I should have yielded 
to your prayers, and have kept you with me in France. 
Matters have turned out according to my expectation. 
I can give you a dowry that any English noble would 
think an ample one with his bride; and though Guy is 
now himself well endowed he will doubtless not object 
to such an addition as may enable him, if need be, to 
place in the field a following as large as that which many 
of the great nobles are bound to furnish to their sove- 
reign. I will speak to him on the subject to-morrow, 
Katarina." 

Accordingly, the next morning at breakfast the count told 
Quy that there was a matter on which he wished to consult 
him, and the young knight remained behind when the other 
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members of the fomily left the room to carry out their 
avocations. 

"Uust thought of a mistreas for your new castle, Sir 
Quy !" the count began abruptly. 

Guy started at the sudden question, and did not reply at 
once. 

" I have thought of one, Count," he said ; " but although, 
so far, all that you told me long ago in Paris has come true, 
and fortune has favoured me wonderfully, in this respect 
she has not been kind, for the lady cares not for me, and I 
would not take a wife who came not to me willingly." 

" How know you that she cares not for you V the count 
asked. 

"Because I have eyes and ears, Count She thinks me 
but a boy, and a somewhat ill-mannered one. She mocks 
me when I try to talk to her, shuns being left alone with 
me, and in all ways shows that she has no inclination 
towards me, but very much the contrary." 

"Have you asked her straightforwardlyl" the count 
inquired with a smile. 

" No, I should only be laughed at for my pains, and it 
would t4kke more courage than is required to capture a great 
French ship for me to put the matter to her." 

" I fancy, Sir Guy, that you are not greatly versed in 
female ways. A woman defends herself like a beleaguered 
fortress. She makes sorties and attacks, she endeavours to 
bide her weakness by her bravados, and when she replies 
most disdainfully to a summons to capitulate, is perhaps on 
the eve of surrender. To come to the point, then, are you 
speaking of my daughter!" 
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"I am, Sir Countt" Guy said frankly. "I love her, but 
she loves me not, and there is an end of it. "Tis easy to 
understand that, beautiful as she is, she should not give a 
thought to me who, at the best, can only claim to he a stout 
man-atrarms ; as for my present promotion, I koow that it 
goes for nothing in her eyes," 

"It may be as you say, Sir Guy; but tell me, as a 
soldier, before you gave up the si^ of a fortress and 
retired would you not summon it to surrender^" 

"I should do BO," Guy replied with a smile. 

"Then it had bettor be so in this case. Sir Ouy. You 
say that you would willingly marry my daughter. I 
would as willingly give her to you. The difficulty then 
lies with the maiden herself, and it is but fair to you both 
that you should yourself manfully ask her decision in the 
matter." 

He went out of the room, and returned in a minute 
leading Katarina, "Sir Guy has a question to ask you, 
daughter," he said; "I pray you to answer him frankly." 
He then led her to a seat, placed her there and left the 
room. 

Guy felt a greater inclination to escape by another door 
than he had ever felt to fly in the hour of danger, but after 
a pause he said : 

"I will put the question, Katarina, since your father 
would hare me do it, though I know well enough before- 
hand what the answer will be. I desire above all things to 
have you for a wife, and would give you a true and loyal 
affection were you willing that it should be so, but I feel only 
too well that you do not think of me as I do of you. Still, 
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u it is your father's vish that I should take your answer 
from your lipe, and as, above all things, I would leave it 
in your hands without any constraint from him, I ask you 
whether you love me as one should love another before 
plighting her faith to himi" 

" Why do you say that you know what my answer will 
be, Guy ) Would you have had me show that I was ready 
to drop like a ripe peach into your mouth before you opened 
iti Why should I not love youl Did you not save my 
life! Were you not kind and good to me even in the 
days when I was more like a boy than a girl 1 Have you 
not since borne with my humours t I will answer your 
question as frankly as my father bade me." She rose now. 
" Take my hand, Guy, for it is yours. I love and honour 
you, and could wish for no better or happier lot than to 
be your wife. Had you asked me six months ago I should 
have said the same, save that I could not have given you 
my hand until I had my father's consent." 

During the next month Guy spent most of his time at 
Fenshurst getting everything in readiness for its mistress. 
Lord Eustace advanced him the moneys that he was to 
receive for the ransoms of Count de Valles and the five 
knightA, and the week before the wedding he went up with 
the Count of Montepone to London, and under his advice 
bought many rich hangings and pieces of rare furniture to 
beautify the private apartments. The count laid out a still 
larger sum of money on Eastern carpete and other luxuries, 
as well as on dresses sad other matters for Us daughter. 
On jewels be spent nothing, having already, he said, "a 
sufficient store for the wife of a royal duke ". 
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On his return Guy called upon the king at his palace at 
Winchester, and Henry declared that be himself would ride 
to Summerley to be present at tbe wedding. 

" You stood by me," he said, " in the day of battle, it is 
but right that I should stand by you on your wedding-day. 
Her father will, of course, give her away, and it is right 
that he should do so, seeing that she Is no ward of mine ; 
but I will be your best man. I will bring with me but a 
small train, for I would not inconvenience the Baron of 
Summerley and bis wife, and I will not sleep at the castle ; 
though I do not say that I will not stay to tread a measure 
with your fair bride." 

Two days later a tndn of wagons was seen approaching 
Summerley; they were escorted by a body of men-atranuB 
with two officers of tbe king. Lord Eustace, in some sur- 
prise, rode out to meet them, and was informed that the 
king had ordered them to pitch a camp near the castle for 
himself and his knights, and that he intended to tarry there 
for the night. As soon as the wagons were unloaded the 
attendants and men-at-.arms set to work, and in a short 
time the roy^ tent and six smaller ones were erected and 
fitted with their furniture. Other tents were put up a 
short distance away for the grooms and attendants. This 
greatly relieved Lady Margaret^ for she had wondered 
where she could bestow the king and his knights if, at the 
last moment, he determined to sleep there. 

For the next three days the castle was alive with prepar- 
ations. Oxen and swine were slaughtered, vast quantities 
of game, geese, and poultry were brought in, two stags 
from the royal preserves at Winchester were sent over by 
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the king, and the rivers for miles round were netted for 
fish. At ten o'clock Guy rode in with fifty mounted men, 
the t«Dants of Penshurst, Sloneham, and Piverley, and 
these and all the tenants of Summeriey rode out under 
Lord Eustace and Quy to meet the king. They had gone 
but a mile when he and his train rode up. He had with 
bim the Earl of Dorset and five of the nobles who had 
fought at Agincourt and were all personally acquainted 
with Guy. The church at Summerley was a large one, but 
it was crowded as it had never been befora The king and 
his nobles stood on on* side of the sitar, while Lord Eustace, 
his wife, Agnes, and Charlie were on the other. Guy's 
tenants occupied the front seats, while the rest of the church 
was filled by the tenanto of Summerley, their wives and 
daughters, and the retainers of the castle, among them 
Long Tom, with hia pretty wife beside him. When every- 
thing was in order the Count of Montepone entered the 
church with his daughter, followed by the six prettiest 
maidena on the Summerley estate. 

" In truth, Sir Guy," the king whispered as the bride and 
her father came up the aisle, "youi- taste is as good in love 
as your arms are strong in war, for my eyes never fell on 
a bam maid." 

After the ceremony there was a great banquet in the hall, 
while all the tenante, with their wives and families, sat 
down to long tables spread in the court-yard. After the 
meal was over and the tables removed, the king and the 
party in the banqueting-hall went out on to the steps and 
were received with tremendous cheering. Guy first re- 
turned thanks for himself and his bride for the welcome 
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that they had given him, and then, to the delight of the 
people, the king stepped forward. 

" Good people," he said, " among whom there are, I know, 
some who fought stoutly with ua at Agincourt, you do well 
to shout loudly at the marriage of this brave young knight^ 
who was brought up among you, and who has won by his 
Taloui great credit, and our roy^ favour. Methinks that 
he has won, also, a prize in bis eyes even greater than the 
honours that we have bestowed upon him, and I doubt not 
that^ should occasion occur, he will win yet higher honours 
in our service." 

A great shout of "God bless the king!" went op from 
the aaseinbly. Then the party returned to the hall, while 
casks of wine were broached in the court-yard. As Lord 
Eustace had sent for a party of musicians from Winchester, 
first some stately dances were performed in the hall, as 
many as could find room being allowed to come into it 
to witness them. The king danced the first measure with 
Katarina, the Earl of Dorset led out Lady Uargaret, and 
Ouy danced with Lady Agnea, while the other nobles found 
partners among the ladies who had come in from the 
neighbourhood. After a few dances the party adjourned 
to the court-yard, where games of various hinds, dancing 
and feasting were kept up until a late hour, when the king 
and his companions retired to their tento. At an early 
hour next morning the king and his retinue rode back to 
Winchester. 

Until he signed the marriage contract before going to 
the church, Ouy was altogether ignorant of the dowry that 
Eatarina was to bring, and was astonished at the very 
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large sum of money, besides the long list of jewels, entered 
in it. 

"She will have as much more at my death," the count 
said quiet) J ; "there is no one else who has the sUghtest 
claim upon me." 

CoDsequeatly, in the course of the wars with France, 
Guy was able to put a contingent of men-at-arms and 
archers, far beyond the force his feudal obligations re- 
quired, in the field. Long Tom was, at his own request, 
allowed by his lord to exchange hia small holding for a 
larger one at Penshurst, and always led Ouy's archers in 
the wars. 

Sir John Aylmer remained at Summerley, refusing Guy's 
pressing invitation to take up his abode at Penshurst. 
"No, lad," he said; "Lord Eustace and I have been friends 
and companions for many years, and Lady Margaret has 
been very dear to me from her childhood. Both would 
miss me sorely did I leave them, the more so as Agnes is 
now away. Moreover, it is best that you and your fair 
wife should be together also for a time. Tis best in all 
respects. You are but two hours' easy riding from Sum- 
merley, and I shall often be over to see you." 

Four years after his marriage the king promoted Guy 
to the rank of Baron of Penshurst, and about the same time 
the Count of Montepone, who had been for some monUis 
in Italy, finding that his enemies at Mantua were still so 
strong that he was unable to obtain a reversal of the decree 
of banishment that had been passed against him, returned 
to Penshurst 

" I have had more than enough of wandering, and would 
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fain settle down here, Guy, if you will give me a, chamber 
for myself, and one for my instruments. I shall need them 
but Uttle henceforth, but they have become a part of myself, 
and, though no longer for gain, I love to watch the stars, 
and to ponder on their lessons; and when you ride to the 
wars I shall be company for Katarina, who has long been 
used to my society alone, and I promise you that I will no 
longer employ her as my messenger." 

Once established at Peiishurst the count employed much 
of his time in beautifying the castle, spending money freely 
in adding to the private apartments, and decorating and 
furnishing them in the Italian style, until they became the 
wonder and admiration of all who ^-isited them. In time 
he took upon himself much of the education of Ratarina's 
children, and throughout a long life Guy never ceased to 
bless the day when he and Ihune Margaret were in danger 
of their lives at the hands of the White Hoods of Paris. 
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trations by W. 8. Staoet, and a Map. 6>, 
"There are adreDturei of all klndi lor the hero and hli friends, wboie plnoh 

and Ingenuity In BitricaOni "■ •■— • ■■-— ' - ■ ' — 

theoocaalon. Itlianeiceil .. , . 

than luual, the whole reinlt leavet nothing lo be deatted.' 

The Dash for Khartoum: a ThIs of the Nile Expeditiou. 

By G. A. Hehtt. With 10 page lUustratioDB by J. ScBoHBnta and 
J. Nash, and 1 Plane. e>. 

— "rt UIIterallTtme that the narrative never riagi a moment; for the Incldenta 
whieb rail to be reFordeil after (he duh lor Khartoum hai been made and failed 
ar* quite aa Inleteating aa thoas which precede it."— i1ead<in)r. 



DcmizedbvGoOglc 



I BOOKS FOR rOUSa PSOPLU. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Ur. Hsntr I) the king of itorT-tellsn for boy*.'- 



n 8eo, doth eltyant, olivine edgu. 



tUduKKt lUutlratim finn" A Kitiglit nf Uu WkU4 Cnm'. 

St. BaKholomew'S Eve: a lUe of the Hnguenot Wnrs. 
By G. A. Hkhtt. IHuBtrkted b? H. J. Dbapir. Si. 



In Freedom's Cause: A Stoiyof Wnllace and Brace. By 
Q. A. Hnrrr. lUoitnted by Gobdon Brownk. fli. 

d Bnics li tun of itirriiw Mtion. Mtd will 



By Rlgrht of Conquest: or. With Cort«z in Uexico. By 
G. A. Hnnr. With 10 page lUiutmtiona b; W. 3. Staoit. fli. 

ul bd* Uwt He. H«tj hu jM pMitluir-AtiUm^. 

, Dg.l.zedl!,GOOQlc 



aidoKts * aos-B BOOKS poh rooso psopi-b- 



BY G. A. HENTY. 

"Mr. Hent/taoMof tll•bMto(^io[7-Ull^^^o^»OQngp«lpl^."- 



i>l drown 8po, <dotk dagatit, otivint edge*. 



Jltdtiatd lUiucmUonfltm •■ ITiiV Ula Jaton *, 

Wulf the Saxon -. a Stoiy of th* Norman OoDqnaat By 
G. A. HiHTT. QluBtraled b; RaLpu Piaoock. fli. 
•' IFuVl*« 9aam l> MDodd ta none of Mr. HenlT'i h!itorlo»] talct, uid we ni»7 
HfDly uy that a boy m» Leam from It moro ffeoufne hlalorv mui he will fraia 
niuiT I Udlooi Ism*. Ttui point! □( tbfl Huim olumoMr ui hit nS *bt hipptl}, 
■nd th« Itf* orOM period li ibly reconitnieled. "-T'** Sptctalar, 

Throug'h the Sikh War: A lUe of the Conqaert of the 

FunJKub. By Q. A Hemti. With 12 page lUiutrationi by Hal 

HuRtT, Mid > Map. 6i. 
" Thi ploUin of ttie I^njiub dnrinf It* liit lav jin ol indspendenM. tba 
deirrlpOod of the b»tll« on the HutleJ, end the pirtnitiin gonerallT of n«tl»« 
olwnetsr. ■a«D«dnitmbl)>tru«. . . . On Ih* vhole. we h*T« niT(r read ■ mora 
fltld ud falthlul nuntir* ol inllltUT aimton la iDdlft."— KW Amimiif. 



DcmizedfXiOOglc 



OLACKIM * aOlTB BOOKS fOS TOUSQ PMOFLM. 
BY Q. A. HENTY. 



/n ftrown dm, etoth eteffanl, olivine edgu. 

Through the FWty: a story o( the Lnddito Rfote. fiy 
G. A. HsBTT. with 12 page Ulustratlolu b; H. M. Paor. 6*. 

"Mr. fientr iDiplrai ■ Icnre uid Bdmlratlon toi«tral£litlorw>rdon>, trutb, uid 
coungs. Thu la una et Uia beat oF the nunjEood boolia Ur. Ssntf bu produoed, 
■Dd deaema to bs claaisd with hla Facing l>aMIC —Standard. 

Captain Bayley'a Heir: a taIo of th« o<Jd Field* of csil- 

fornlik. By O. A. Hnnr. niiutntted b; H. M. PAavr. Si. 



heaHbr 

With Lee In Virginia: a Stoiy of the American avil 
Wm. By a. A. HsKTt. With 10 page Bltutnttotu by Ookdob 
BrowHI, and ll MajK. Si. 
-' The atorr (i * oaptbd ona ind loll of tiriatv, lOd pnMDb Da *l|b niMiy 

pictunaque acensa of Soalhem llfa. Young WlDgDeld, Who li CDnaeisntloa*, 

aplrlted. and 'h«rd u □alU', would hava b«eO > DUD iltat tli« faff hautof 

Slonawill Jackaon."— riout. 

Under Dralie'S Flag: a Tale of the Spuueh M&ln. By 
a. A HciiTT. lUustMted by Gordon BbowmI. tt. 
"Thara la not ■ dtdl chaptef, nor, indnd, ■ dnll rat* Id IM bott! Ml the 
author bu M> ontulljr workMl up hla niUact thittM «mIUd| daadi of hu 
hwoea an DeTar InroDgraani or ibantd."— 0£«n-Mr. 



Through Russian SnOWg: a story of Napoleon's BetoeM 

rom Moecow. By Q. A. Hkhtt. With S Illustmtiaiu by W. H. 

Otibcnd, and a M^ Si. 

" JDUmi, tba haroid tha atonr. MTlT radtM oar admlnitloa, ud la alloialhar 

a Una oharkotat aneh aa bap wfil dalifht Id, vhilat tli* atorj' o( tb* D«n)piUn la 

Tarr Enpbicallj told. . . . WllL ■• tblnk, ptOTa <n» ol Uw maat poimlar Eoja' 

book* thla »a»toa."-~3L JanufiOaalU. 

In the Heart of the Rockies: a story of AdveDtur« in 

Colondo. By G. A. Hunr. lUoitrated by O. C. HmDLn. 6*. 

" Jaw Chrlabnu faooki will be more to Uu tula of tha Ingcntioiu boj tluui in 
tlu Bitrt iif OitHiidHu.-—AUu%mm. 
" Ur, Haotr la aean ban at hla baat ai an artlat Is "ghtnli-f iMao-'—AttittHII. 

One of the 28th : a Tdle of Waterloo. By G. A. Hkmtt. 

With S psfe lUttatratloDi by W. H. Ovcbdid, abd S Us|m.- St. 

" WrltUin with Bomeric vlgnnr ud hstolB lupiruloa. tt It gnmhlc ptetur. 

— a. and riramatloallT MItcttTa , . . abowa ■■ Mr, HaniT at bla baat and 

itaM. Tht Bdnntaraa win hold ■ bor el • wtDtara nl|ht entbrallad aa ba 

- UiMugh Ihamwlth bteathlaaa Intanrt 'Irom eorar to eont ',"— fttaa m r. 

DcmizedfXiOOglc 



^E^ 



8 SLACKIS * SO»-a BOOKS FOR YOUKO PSOPLg. 

BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Aik tOTHanty, (DdiwthatToii i«t blDi.~— i'lowk. 

In croan 8w>, doth degant, olivine edge*. 

The Cat of BubasteS: a story of Ancient EgfpL Bj 
G. A. Ubhty. nlortrated by J. R. WtouiUH. 61. 



Maori and Settler: a Storj of the New Zealaud War. By 

G. A. Hkntt. With 8 page Dtuatratinns b; Alfbid Pbabse. 6t. 

"It it * book whlsb 111 xoung peopte, bnt upecliUjr twyi, will nml wttli 

■>Ld Ity.' '—A Uunaum. 

" A flntTits book for boyi, brimtn] of kdTtntan, of hnmoroui ind Inlemtliiti 
coDTsnatlon, uid of lirld pjctnm of colonial lUt"—Sr*oolmaMtr. 

St. GeOI^ for England: a TaU of Oess; and Poitiera. 
By (i. A. Hrkti. lUuatrated by Gobdoh Bbuwke. St 
" A atoiT of very g"*' intvnat for bo» In hia own torclMe ityls the Bathor 

velloni reiulta; and that courage 1) gentnllr accompanied by niaanulinlEy and 
Ktiiaeneu.'~raUtlaUOautii. 

The Bravest of the Brave: with Peterborough in Spnin. 
By G. A Hmjtv. With 8 full-page Piotni™ by H. M. Paqkt. 5j. 
" Mr, Hanly never loeai dj;lit of the mural piupoaa of hL> worli— to enlorca Uic 
doctrine of coumgo and Irutb. mercy and lovlnsklndneaa. aa Indlapenaable (■> ll-c 
RisliInK ol an Kiigllih gantlenun. BritUb ladt will read The Bmettt qf tMe 
Bmvt with pleaaure and profit; of that wo are qull« ian.~— Daily TVIfyraiA. 

Fop Name and Fame: or. Through Afghan Pones. By 
6, A. HK^JTy, Ulustrated by Gordon Bbowns. Si. 



A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventures of a Young Engtiah- 

man in the Service of Charles XH. of Sweden. By G. A HwTY. 

With 8 pi^e UluBtrationa by PaCL H.ibdt, and a M^. 6a 

" Incldsnt tncceedB Incident, and adventure li piled npoD adventure, aad at tht 

end the reader, be he boy or man. will have eipertenced breatbleaa enjoymeDt 

In a romantic ilor; that muat have taught him mocbat tta eloie."— ^Jmiratuf 

Havg Gauttt. 

Held Fast for Eng'land: A Tale of the Siege of Gibmltar. 

By G. A, Hkhtt. Illustrated by OoKi>oK BbOWKK. (>a 



DcmizedfXiOOglc 



SptcimtnlUtutrtsHem from '■THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS'. 



"I AM TBI COUNTBS3 SnPHANIK W0KON5KI. I AX GLAD 
TO SRB VOU." 

DgiLzedliXlOOglc 



aLAvKtg * ms-g booss roR roana pkoplji. 



" Hr. HmVi book! in ilirv* •tlx wiUi mniing lD<:lil«iit,''--J(n><>i> qf Rninm. 

lit crown Biv, doth eUganL 

Condemned as a Nihilist : a story of Escape from Siberia. 

B)r O. A. Hbntt. lUnatrated by Walter Paoft. Ga. 

"Thg haalol thlinor't Bmtjr. Hli Dimtlve la inore Intamtlnit Ui>n iDUif 

ol thi Ulsl with whloh tha pnbllii \% hnilllu. or «Kipa rron MhcrliL DuplU 

a air tiiMrlDr Blklm (o uithantlslty Uiw Ulei iirs without doubt no lM> flo- 
4nui ifiwi Mr. Henty'i, UDd h* bnta than hollow Id tha matter oI taoMtlont.' 
-Katttnai ObHTviT. 

Oranra and Green; a Tule of the Bayne and Llaierlck. 
By 0. A. HxBTi. Tlluitratsd by GuRDOV BHowm. bt. 
"Tha ntrrmtlTi li fraa fRim iha rloa o( Tretiidlra, uid rlpplea nith Ufa ■■ 
Hfauultl Ua In tha JjuiiIi at arar/ foling ituilvnt of Irlih hStor; . "— Jl^aat KtKt. ' 

In the Relgfn of TeirOP: Tlie Adveotures of a Westminster 

So;. Sy a. A. UtMTT. lUnitratad by J. SoHoHBIRa. G>. 

" flwT)' Rundwlth, tha WatlmlntUir hoy. m»j tilrlj' be ujil to b»t Mr Uanlfa 

rvoonl Hit adientiirei will delight bofs liy the ■udacltj uid peril ttaay daploL 

liiaalor]' li ona ul Mr. Hintj'! bail."— aaiurdaii Bnitm. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Aahuitt Wnf. By O. A. 
HlMTT. With 3 tull-p«ga Ploturaa by OobdoU Bhowkk C(. 
'' Mnnllr. Ih« bouk It enrrthlu that miild ha deiliwl, aettlng Mora tba bogr* 
• bright and bfMlDg ld«tl it Ih* lilrllih tteDtlaiuiL"-OAritllan lM4tr. 

The Drayon and tht Raven: ar, Tha Dayi of Kb>g 

Alfred. By O. A. HlHTT. With 8 p^(a IlliutnUaui by a 3. 

flTAHlLAHD, 1.1, St. 
" A itory thM mtt ]niU> ba lijrled remnrkKbl*. Bare, III IMdlntl II, will b* 
lurprleed to find bow Allnrd pnHetered, thmuah tann of bloodahad and timet 
ol Maca, to riitus hli pnpli li^im the thralifom of the IlanM. Wa hopa Iha 

book Hill aoan ba wldalr knoWb In sU our ectiooli."— SchuoImiMlif. 

A Final Reakonln^: a Tnie of Bu»b uh in Atutmll*. 

By G. A. HiMTl'. lUuitrated by W. B. Wollm, fit, 
"All boyi win rend Ihll Itory with aiuer and untlaeglne inteniL TbatplKidai 
an In Mr. Henl]''e very bett rein— graphic, eictllng, reellrtic; and, ai In all Mr. 
RanlT'i book>. the tendency li to the lormatlon of an hoaouiabla, maiily, ud 
aveu harola ehunlm.'—BinniitghainPmt. 

FactnST Deatht or, The Hero of the Vaughftn Fit. A Tnle of 
tha Goal Mfnei. By G. A- Sam. With 8 pf^ Ploturu by 
QoBDov Bbowne. Bt. 
"It iny lather, aodfather, clargytnati, or icbaolmatter ll on tfM ImlMllt for a 

tood booh to give aa a preeent to a boy who la worth Ui ult, Uila It tlK bvotl wa 

would raoommead."— <Slandiird, 

A Chapter of Adventures : or, Through the Uombatd- 

tnontot AlsxandrlA. By Q. A. Hurrr. Witli t poga Illuatnitloii* 
^ W, H, Othuhd. Sl 6d. 

•■Jack Eoh-mn »nd hia two cnmpanlor. 

otiBptar of adtentareB liio brisk and entertalntiij «l 



DcmizedfXiOOglc 



BLACMIM S BOB'S aOOES fOR TODNa PMOPLM H 

BY KIRK MUNROe. 

In crown Sbo, olotkM«gant, olivine edge*. 
At War with PontlaO; or, The Totem of the Bear. By 
Kirk If DHBo*. Illiu- 
tKtad bj J. FiHNB- 



«yA, A* (lie Chlngkchcooka Aod 
I'licu hiiv» l&ewb« their 
i»uiiMtpwU.''--I'*< Ttmu. 

The White Con- 
querors of 

MexlOOl A Tale 

of Ti'ltec and Artec 

l)y Kim Mumbo*. 

llliutntwl by W. a 

Ktaciy. 5t. 
"Mr. Uannw clTM nurt 
Ti»W plcWnaol Ine rellxiiiiu 
«Dd cl>l1 puKljDl thaAiMu. 
■Dd uf tjtinatj lUat M Iw 
IniMlDaa It, In Ui« ■(n*la and 
niarkct-plu» nf th« miisnUl- 
(Tnl caplul ul UoDleluiiu." 
—Tht TUatt. 

Oroun Bvo, eloth tiega]it. 

Two Thousand 
Years kgo-. or, 

Tb« Ad*antan* o[ » '^ 

Bomut Be?. By ProfamoT A. J. GiinacK. With 18 page Him- 

tratloni by AdbiKH MibUL 01 
"Adnntana well irortli the telUng. The book li eitrcmely enterUlDiDg u 
v«lt M oHilal, ud then li i wupderful Iceibiww In the KoBun MMMt aad 
ulnnKjtert. "^A« Tlm*i. _^___^_^__ 

The Clever Mtss Follett. By J. K. H. Dxnvt. With 

18 pBga lUnatntioti* by Gi8TK0I>i D. HANMoim. 6t. 
"Jniit thebooV toElrato girl), who will delist both In the letlenTMa ud 
the llliutntloiu. Iflw EuomoDd bu Defer Jbae batlBT work."— Jl«Mnp tf 



)dt1iuittatimfnm"At WarKitkPi 



The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Ahkb bkale With s 

page Ulnitratlotu by T. C. H. Cahtll Si. 

Liui Irom hi* IntrawlT Wlflih wi}!."— (hiaiMaii. 

DgiLzedliXlOOglc 



BtACEIE S SOS'S BOOES FOR TOOSa PBOPLE. 



In eroKH 8to, cloth tltgant. 
Dlek O' the Fens : a Bomaace of the Great East Swamp. By 
G. Mahtilli Fmn, Blnatated by Fham Dadd. 



[t la tall 

, It It !■ 

■ faiitoriol lat«mt"— Tioiu. 



Devon Boys: a Tale of the North Shore. £7 Q. Mahtillk 
Fbhh. With 12 pige Qlastntioiu by GroaDoa Baomn. 61. 
lD kdmlnbls itorr, u remariublc for [ha IndlvlduatltT of Ita TODng heme* 
-"- --^-- ' 'AlMTaiL Itia 



) of Ihe I 






nd IUb la 



The Golden Magnet: a Tale of the I^nd of the Incas. B; 
O. Manville Fehh. nliutnttcd by Gobdoh Baown. 6*. 
" niere eonld be do mora •rslcome praiant lor ■ bof. There li not a dull paee 
In Oe book, and man; will be read with bnMtilMt Intereat 'The Golden Us«- 
uet'Uol coano. the mat one that attractsd Balelgh aod the heroea at Wt-u 
■Hrd Bo r—Jeumal qf XdutMiim. 

In the King's Name: or, The CruiM of the A'sftn^ By 
O. Mahviiib Fink. Dlastnited bj Go&don Bbownx. 6t. 
"Tha baatof all Ur. Penn'a productlona Inthla Aald. It has the great quail tj 



'm • niixiiig on ', adrentore loUowiDg adnatore In oc 



[mat quail t; 



Nat the Naturalist: a Boy's Adventurea in the East^ru 
Seu. By G. Mahvilu Fehn. With 8 pa^ PicCurea. Eii. 
"ThU aort of book snconragea independence ol character, derelopa reaourve, 
and teachea a boj to keep hla eyea open."— SUvnlav Snim. 

Bunyip Land: The story of a Wild Jmtmey in New Guinea. 

By G. Manvilli Fwni. Illuatrated by Goedok BfioWMa. it. 
" Hr. fann dsMnea the ttuuka of crerybod]' tor ihini'V' IdHiI.aad we niaT ven- 
ture lo promiae tbat aqalet week tnajbe rei:lioned i>n whllit the y ouOKalen baTB 
anoh taaclnatlng lltaratnre prorlded (or their eTeolngi' aninaemeDt"~^£!pie(afdr. 

Quicksilver: or, a Boy with DO Skid to hia WlieeL By 
GioBai Mantillc Finn. With 6 page Uliutrationa by Fkans 
Dadd. New edition, St. 6d. 
"QKiclnlHrlilltCleabort of anlnaplratlon. In II that prince of atnr-WTltaiB 

for boya— OeocKC ManTiUa Fenn— haa lurpiaaed lilmaell. It la an Ideal book lor 

a boy'a library.''— Protfieiil TeaiJier. 



Boy: A Bomance in a Garden. By G. 
r. With " -• 



Manville Fknh. With 6 page lUuatTationi. St. Sd. 

•■ Ur Fenn'a booka are among the best, if not altogether the beat, ol the 1 

tor bay*. Ur. Fenn la at hla beat In BromumUk'i a?y."—Pi<ilBnal World. 



*,* Tor oilier Booka bj Q. Makvillb Fbsk, aee page 22. 

DcmizedfXiOOglc 



BLACKIE * SOrrS BOOKS FOR TOUHO PBOPLB. 18 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

/n erxnm 8vo, UoA tUgofU. 
A ROQ^h Shaking*. Bj Oboroe Mic Donald. With 
12 page niivAntioiu b; W. Pakuhson. <!(. 
"0» ol tb* TOT bHt boaki tar bofi tbmt hu bMD wrlttao. It U fan nl 
rasMiliI pMotlarif wall mdmiitsd (or Uie jooog. eonUlnlng in ■ muiiad dcgn* 
tha alemanta of all ttiit Ii ■atcttmj to nuke op > perfect boye' book."— 
Teaelur^AU. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By Gkobgb Mac- 

DOHALD. With 7S IlluitraUoiu b; Abtrub Huohbs. Si. 
"Ilieitoiyliltaoroiighlj oijglni]. tnUoltuiOT uidpathoi. , ■ ■ We ■tand 
with one toot In MrjrlMid tad one on commoa auth.'— TAi Tima. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. BjObo-MacDohald. 

With 38 QloatnUoDB bj Abthcb Hcobis. 6*. 

"The ijnipathr with bof-iuitine In Kanald Batmtrman'i Bathaoi )■ petteet 
It li n buutmil picture of childhood, teuMog by Itt imprndone uid niggeatlana 
all noble things -firi«(hQ(Hirt*r{yitni«w. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By obobok Mao Donald. 

With 32 IQiiittkUonA it. «d. 

ren hu Uia llahlnoi of toneh and plar of 
•Tgt Uac Dinuad'i falTT talea. Mr. ArUinr 
JmtlDIU ahoold b«. ~ ... 

The Princess and Curdla Bj Qeorge Mac £ 

With S page Dlnitntiotu. Si. Bd. 
"TheTslitbeflDHt andrueit nnln> In tbli brOllant itorr. 17pgroi 
would do wImIj occailoDallj to lur ailde their oewipuan add mag 
ip«Dd u hour wlUi Curdle and tha PrfncM.'— St^Ufal IndipmdtBL 



BY HARRY OOLLINQWOOD. 



The Pirate Island: A story of the SoDtb Pacific. By 
Harrt OoLLnrawooa With 8 page PlcCorei b; C. J. STANiLAao 
and J. B. Wills. Gi. 



The Log of the "Flying Fish": A Btoijot Aerial and 
SabtnariDe AdventnTA. B; Habbt Collimowood. With II pa«e 
niQitrationB b; Gobdon Bbowhb. Si. M. 

"The Filling nikactoallj nnrnawni all Jnlai Vema*! craatiou: with InofBd. 

IUaipeedfheflleiUironahthealr,iklniiOTerth«giufiiceDf tha water, and dart* 
along the Dcaan bed. W» ■trongly recommend our ichool-boy triandi to poMon 

',* Pot other Booka bj Harrj Cotlingwood, •»« pagw 24 »aA St. 

DgiLzedliXlOOglc 



U BLAOKta * BOITB BOOKS FOR TOVSQ PSOPIX. 

BY ROBERT LEIQHTON, 

/n erown Bro, ototh dtgaiU, oUnne edge*. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Bobibt Lsisxtoh. With B pag* 
Illiutnitioiu bj RiLPR PuawK. and > Map, Bt, 

"la u oood H uiyUilna nf (he Und w< 1m*e aitl wttli. Xn Lalgblon aon 
Unin hi'lili hi* dkii with BM*r EaonM hhI Bwbw-OouJd."— »< Tlpuit. 

" Anionn Uis biMln bait lllced hr bofi ut th« ilnnlT Bngllifa trpa fe* will Uka 
n lilghrr piiice Uiiii Ota/ Ua aUtrimu. . . . "Satimal Ob—mr, 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece"; The story of « 

North Scft Fisher-bojr. By Kob?rt tsiaHiOK. With 8 ptge 

Illustratlani by F. BuKOWVH. Ci, 
" Thli tUtrj ihoDld idd conilderably to Ur. Ivlghloo'i hlfii npnl^n. Kx, 
csllanl in ev^ry rMMct, It contilix tvtry niriatr at iDoldnE, Hu {dot li -nrj 
clevcri)' devlKid, snd t)ic tjpei ut Ui« Surtll Sm Mllon in WlptW. "— !»• TiniM. 

The Pilots of Pomona: a Stor? of the Orkney lalanda. 
Bj IV>RFiiT LsioirroN. DliiBMitwl by Jomr LnonTOV. Bi. 
" A ■I'lr}' vhlch l> quite m good In IM wj u TVv«un /ijanil, and ta Fall bI 
julwiitlir* "f • «lliTlns j«t niciit mUinil Idnd Although l( li prlmirllj a bojri' 
iHiok, It li n re«l lodeend to the elderljr ra»4Br,"— Otonww JhMOV rwn". 

The Thirsty Sword; A Story of the None IiiTuion of 
Sootlsmf (]2fl2-e3). By RoBBET LnaHTOS. With 8 page HlnB. 
trktioni by A, Purbk. E*. 

"Thl> i>nne dI th»m<Mt fuclMtliit atorlai for bnri that It hatarer bean anr 
Iil«ii>iire t-i read. From tint to laat the IntereM never flaffl. Boja will worahip 
neiirfc, i>hotaahe~ '- — -■ " ■ " =->— ■ ■— 



BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 



Banshee Castle. By Koba Mulrollahii.' With is pMge 

Illuatratinn* by John H, Bacoh, Si. 
"One of (li* mnet fiicinatinc nf MIti RflW UuJhollMd't tavj hacdiiatlnK 
■fnrip*. . . . Tha iharm o( the Ule flei In the talllnR of It. The thrM 

liemlnee are admlrahlx drawn chanclera."— .i4Utna«in. 

Giannetta: A Girl's gtory of Henelf. By BotA MoLBOLUHD. 
With 8 page Ulaatraticin* by Tjockhari Booi-e. 5*. 

II-aanriflclnE. and, aa all Rood 
-"— ' ■■ — anltj. One 



A Fair Claimant: Being a story for atrl* By'ruAirora 
AttHSTROiro. ninatrated by GEBTHum D. BANHOin. Ga. 



DcmizedfXiOOglc 



SptrimtH IlhutroHm from •• A FAIB CLAIMANT". 



"OUV> LEAPT INTO I 



t. MOTHKk'H ARU3." 
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BLACKIB * 90S-S BOOKS FOR TOUHG FKOPLK. 



TWMLFTB BDITIOir OF TBM UlflVMKSF. 

The Universe ■. or, The infinitely Great and the InfiDJtel; Little. 
A Sketch of Contrute in Creation, and M&neli rerealed and 
eiplkined bj NMorel Seleniw. By F. A. Foucuet, n.d. With 
272 EngrkTingi on wood, of which 55 are fuU-page liie, and 4 
Coloured Itliutratinn*. Twelfth Edition, medium Sro, duth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 7>. 6d.; also morocco antique, lit. 
"Dr. Fauchat') oDnderftd work on Thi (/iiftMTM. Uiui vUch there f> no book 
b«(ter ulculiteil to enconnce tbs (tuilf of nitun. '—Pall Mall OauUi. 
- Wa know no Iwttar book of the kind for ■ KhaDlnwm Ubnrr''— fiMhuiL 



BY G. NORWAY. 



/n drown 8m, clolA elegant. 
A Prisoner of War: a story of the Tims of Napoleon 
Bciiiaparte. By O. Nokwat. With fl pa^e lUuBtrations by Bubt. 
Barhim, a,k.w.& Si. id. 
" Mure hmlrbreiuiUi eiciipM IMm dtilli by ■tarratlon, by too, bjf Unhung. «c., 

A True Cornish Maid. By a. Norwat. - With 6 page 

Illnstrationa by J. Finkrmore. St. 6d. 

- •■ ■■ - "- ■■ '- — '-■■ fofii. their ipeech. (heir nmnnen, tmd their ways. 

Iv be popular. " -AOitnamin, 

« p. 2S. 

Youi^ Travellers' Tales. By Abcott k, Hopb. With 

a lUuitrationa by H. J. Dbapib. 3i. Ad. 
" Poaaeat a high value tor loatractlon at well aa lor enlertahment HIa quiet, 
Ie>el humour bubblet up on enrr page."— J>aiJy ChrmMe. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott r. Hops. With 

nearly 100 muBtratioiu by GiOBDON Bsowhe. 6i. 
"Ab full of tun u ■ Tolunie of i^iidk; with lIlBatralinu), more Innghter- 
provaklng than moat we hare leen dnce Leech died. "SheJUid ItutependmL 

Stories of Old Renown: T&lea of Enigbts und Hero«B. 

By AaooTT R Hopb. With 100 Illuatration* by Gobikin Bbowme. 

S(. e<L 
" A reatlr taaclnatinii book w 
•ajr. not a dull page In the bw 
Inj."— ffuarrfiao. 

Under False Colours: A story from Two Girls' Lives. 
By Sasah Doudhst. lUugtrated by O. G. Kilbckni. it. 
"Hatah Doudnejr bu no aupetlor »« • wrller of bl^-loned aloriei— pore In 
■trie nnd original In conception : but we have aeen Dothluf from her pen equal 
In dramatiii energj to thl* book."— CkrirCian Ltadtr. 
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BLACKIE t SONS BOOKS FOR rOUSQ PEOPLE. 



BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

In crown 8vo, doth eUgant. 

For Life and Liberty: a story of Battle by Land and 
Sett. By Dr. Gokdoh 
STABLia, R.N. With S 
lUoatnitimu by Sti>- 
NIT PAOVT, ftDd t. M&p. 



" Ths M0T7 1* llralj ind 
•plrlUd. wltli ibnoduiM ot 
blockulB-TiuiiiInK, hard Dghl- 

dncUoni to loma of th« nuKt 
dlitlngolihed nnermli on both 
■tdH."— rAf fiint. 

To Greenland and 

the Pole. Bj 

GOHDOK STABLIB, H.U. 

With 8 page lUnrtra- 

Uoni by G. C. HiKD- 

LIT, knd ft Map. 5>. 
" Hli Arctic eiplnren \ivia 
the Tcn<iii<lltail« ot lite. It 
la ODS of the book! of l^e aan- 
»D, ud one ol Uie bat Mr 
SUbIa* liu aTer wntun."- 
TnOk. 

Westward with Co- 
lumbus. ByGoit- 

iMiH Stable, \ 
With8p«ge nioati*- iwiMti mmtrattoti fnm -To armlaM~. 
tioniby A. PiABM. fit. 
"Wa miut plua ITsltnird udlk CDtumAtM unoDt tboia booki UiM all boja 
on^t to TMd.''— rika Sptetalor. 

Twtxt School and COlIegre: a Taleof Self-reliance. By 

GoBDUH Stabus, ax., M.D,, R.ir. llliutratedby W. pARKiKtHiN. 5i. 

"One at the beat ot a proUllc wrltsr't bookg for bojri, balni full of pnctlcal 

liutmctlau aa lo kHpIng peU. and Incalcatei In a WBT which a little ncttlU Mka 

Bdcawortb't -Fnnk' the vlrtae ol Hltrellanca."— jeXanimm. 



With the Sea Kings: a story of the Days of Lord Neloon. 
B; 7. H. WiNDBR. lUnatnrted by W. S. aTACn. it. 
"Jut tbe book to put Into a bor'i handi. Evair chapter cunlalnl hoardlnn. 
aittlngiont.flKhtlnB pltmtea. cKBpnritllirllllnaaudacllr. and capture! by iiiraalra, 
annclsnt to torn tha quleteat l») 1 head. The itvry culnilnatca In a Tl|n>nnu 
■ "- "ttle (rf Trafalgar llappr l»yi ! ' -TAe Aeadtwy. 



Ul] 
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iB BLACKin * Boira bookb for touno pmoflm. 

BY HUGH ST. LEOER. 

In crovn 8bo, doth tUgarit. 

HallOWe'eD Ahoy I or, Loat ou tbe Crozet lalanda. B7 

HcoB ar. LncB. With 6 lUunndona by H. J. DK^nm. 4*. 

tlw bMt MoilM <d uafufiiK tifs ukI idTeatnR whkh h*n ijiBciirsd 
. It eonUUuaaplUI'ta'irt'li'ghoctmiHlkUirilUiwihlpwnek. So 



Sou'wester snd Sword, bj Huoh St. Lbobb. with e 

page Dliutntioai b; Hal Hobstt. 4*. 
"A* TtBjx ulaot Uleatuaud mr adtsatar* u ws hsira met wtth lor ■odc 
.■ — .>.^__.i.-.>.. „rt(rf book iJut Doji wUlnral in.'— ^ttMumu. 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Meg's Frleod. By Alici Corerah. With page lUuBlni- 
tinru by RoBtBT FowLiB. St. M. 



Margery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice CoRiaAM, With 

fl page Picturea by Goudoh Bbowhc Zt. td, 
"Another book Inr gIrU ve ean wunilj conmend. Tliita li a deUfihiriil 
plquiuicir Id Uie rapuunco ud trlila ol a joonit taclUh tM *'>'* •uidta 
palnUng la Pull."— aiEvrdav RnitH. 

Down the Snow Stairs-, or, From Oood-night to Gwd- 

motniDs- By Auok Corkran, With 60 nimtntiona by Qouioit 

Browne. Si. Srf. 
"A Rem of Uia Ant outer. iMVinfi unnn eiery page the muk of genltu. It ia 
indeed 1 Utile PJIjirtni'i Protreu'-CAnituin iMdir. 



Grettir the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. Bariho- 

(iouLn. With A page lUustratione by H. Zmo Diuikb, and a 

Coloured Map. 4>. 

•■ II the bfin' book of It* year. Tint Is. nf conne, u much ai to H7 that It 

will Av, fur mm grown u well M lunliira. It la told In ttmple. tIraltilltlaTward 

Kiullih. aa all >U>rlea ahnulil l>e. and il haa a frathneu. a treedoin. a reoK of uia 

and wind and Uic upon air, which make It Itrealalible."— A'oiuJnaJ OWrair, 



Gold, Gold, in CarihOO^ a story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Cltvk FniLLiPW-WoLLir. With 6 page Illtwtn- 
tiom by G. C. Hiniii.it. 3(. 6A 
" It would be dlfllcnlt In aar t« mnch In la*nor of (MK, OoU. (■ CarOt. W* 

have ieldoni read amort pititlng tale of wild mlnlnaadi -' — ' .-— .-- ^ 

Inacceulbls oountTT. There I) a aiiltal plot, and Ihelntel 

laat page."~r*« Ttint; 
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BLACKtB * SOirS BOOKS FOR TOUNO PBOFLK 19 

BY EDQAR PI0KER1NQ. 

In ermm Quo, eloth tUffonL 
Two Gallant Rebels: a story of the Orut Straggle in U 
VentUa. B5 Ei>aAK Piokbkihs. With 6 Dlntratloos by W. H. 
OrBsmn. 8«. 6d. 

-ThcreliioRietlilneYSr] 
will wljih the relntlon ol t 
iimcrloH their feuinmllon 

In Press-Gang Days. Bj Edoar Pickbrino. With c 

lUintntlotu b; W. B. Stacit. 3(. ed. 
"It <■ of Mirntt vr« think M we read thli dellghttnl rtocr; for It 1> not 
only R iiiirr of lulventure with Incldenla irall conceived uid Bmuiged, but tho 
cliimctan u* intcreatlnc and well-diatloguUhed."— jleadnt^. 

Ad Old-Time Yam: wherein is net forth djvera deepenite 
muchaTtoeB wbidi befell Anthony Ingram and hi* ihipmatei in tha 
West Indien and Mexico with Bawkioa and Drake. B; Eimiar 
PiCKEHiNO. lUiutrated b; Altbed Piabbk, 8>. td, 

Silas Verney 1 A Tale ot the Time of Charles II. By Edoar 
PicKKHiSQ. With 8 page XllurtratioiiB bj Auud Feabsr. 3». 6d. 
" Altogether thli li an eicellent itorj tor boji."— ^alurdov Bmitu. 



A Thane of WeSSeX: Being the story of tha Great Viking 
Raid of S45. By Ckablhb W. WHmLCi). With 6 DltutntionB 
by W. H. Mabobthon. 3«. 6d. 
"Thii lionaof thebcat bookiDt theMHOO. . . . IDe iloii b told wllh 

•rErll nnrl force, iiid afford! an eicellent picture ot the IHe ol tbe period.-— 



His First Kangaroo: An Austmlian Story for Boya. By 
Arthith Ferses. lUnHtmted by Perot P. S. Sfenoe. Si. 6d. 

I \i tf-'iaiAi divenlfled Hi not mlV tbe boundlDs kaogaroo. bat also the 



licking buihruijjer/'— &»rtmdrt. 



A Champion of the Faith : A Tale of Prince Hal and the 
Ijollards. By J. M. Callwell. With S paga lUnrtratiacii by 
HBnBRiiT J. Draper. 4*. 
"Wm notbelEU enjoyed than Mr. Hentr'ibookt Sir John OMc«tle'» pathetle 

•ton, and the hiatmr tA hl> braro rODiif iqnlT^ *tU mafea mmt bof e^aj tMa 

llrelj itorj."— imdBn QiMTltrt)/. 
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so BLACKIB * SOS'S BOOKS FOR TOUNO PSOPLE. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

In «rown Boo, dolk tUgant. 
Three Brigilt Girls: A story of Cbasce and Mischmee. 
B; Anhib B. AftHSTauHO. Illugtr&ted b; W. Pa&cirson. it. M. 
"AidoDg nuDj ffo<Hl itoriea for glrla thli li undoubtAdly odb ol Uia vary beat.' 
— TaodMn' J id. 

A Very Odd Girl: or. Life at the G«Wed Farm. ByAwuiR 
B. Abustboko. lUuBtrMed. 3i. id. 
"Tbe bouk ■■ nna we cm bcirllljr nconnnend, for It ll not onlr bright ud 

InttrMtiiiK, but alio pure and hulthy lu Iodb ud teacbiiig."~TJki £ady. 

The Captured Cruiser: By a J. htnb. uiostnted hj 

Frank Bramowyn. 3t. fld 

"Tha Co iBdi Hill ths two >kl| 
DOW taciued > podUon in (ba Ont n 

Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boj'a Log of his Life at Se&. B; 
John C. HuicuEaoH. it. M. 
"Aa beal'thr uid breaiy ■ book u one conld wlab to put Into tbe htadi of 
A boj. " — AeaOMmi/. 

Picked up at Sea: or, The Gold Sliaera of Mintame Creek. 
By J. C. HoWHBflOH. With fl page Pioturat it, M. 



Brother and Sister: or. The Trioh of tlie Moon FamUy. 
By Blisabcts J. Ltbaobt. Si: Sd. 



The Search for the Talisman: a story of UbT&dor. 

By Hbhbt Fbito. lUostiated by J. SoHfiHBUO. 8*. 6d. 
" llr. Frlth'i Totnnu irill be unanc tboae moat nad and hl^eat Tilnad. Tba 

adtantnraa amonc aeala, whale*, and lo-' '- »->-—■— — ■■> j-i.-i. 

jioubg readar.'— rati Mall OaatU. 



d loebarga In Latuvdor vll] dall^t ntnj a 



Dora: or, A Girl wtthont a Home. By Mrs. & H. Bbad. With 
fl page lUustraUoni. 3i. id. 
"Itiinoaligbttlilng. 
ai Ihta.'"— rA« Aeaitmf. 



Storied Holidays: a Cycle of Ked-letter Days. By E. S. 

Bbookb. With 12 page lUuitntUoiu by HoffAim Ptli. it. id. 

"Illaadownriflhtitood book loraaenlor boj. and ll ambtentlr nadabia fnun 

flnt la laat,'— AAoolmiuUr. 
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DLdViClX * SONS BOOKS FOR YOVSQ PEOPLK 21 

In awm Svo, doth tUgant. 

ChiTaMO Days: stories of Courtesy and Courage in the 

Olden Times. B; E, S. Baooia. With 20 JUiutivtioni. Sj. 6d. 

"Wa hna Hlilom carat una > preCUtr callecUon ol ttXn. TheH chumlng 

MoriMof bojiBodelriiof oldeDdAnanDoiDflrsflctLtlouiurfiiiiLglnjiryikvtcbe*, 

but m nti Mid MHUl noordi of llieir uyliigi uid doEngi. "—Littrury Wartd. 

Historic Boys: Their EndeaTOura, their Achieveiuenta, auJ 

theitHmes. B7E.S.BBOOU. With 12 page UluntrUiDai. St.id. 

'* A vholeionis book, mmnlj in tonv; iltogothar one that ihould Incite bojt to 



Dr. Jolliffa'S Boys: a Tale of Weaton School. Bv LaniB 
BuuaH. With 6 page Pictniea. 3t. 6d. 
"ToDng peop[o who ftppnoiAtfl Tftm Bmerit Sckooldawi wUl And thii R017 a 
^_.. . .L_. . ..__ ■---•- ■■_if,„faaU Jnnml. 



The Bubbling' Teapot, a wonder story. By Mrs. L. W. 
Chamfiiet. With 12 page Picture* by Walter Saitiklu. St. M. 
"V>r]illlonl]ri'WDUduritoi7'. NsTertheleM it 1> made reilLitli; enoDfh,ud 
tbunti agood deal gf lafoimatlon to iMgatned frum iL"—Tht Timti, 



ThOPndyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite Timea. By Mart 
C. RowBBLL, Illuitrated by L. LiSLU Bbuokb. Si. 6d. 
"Miu BovhU hu ne>«r wrltteo a mora attractiis book lliau Thonul^»4 
IIanBr."—Brif''it JVrut-LflUr. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of the Rye-Houae Plot By 

Mart C. Rowbill. niuatnited. 3i. M. 



BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Btauti/ulljf illtutrated and handiomeli/ bound. 
Highways and Higrh Seas: Cynl H«riey's Adveutureson 
both. By F. Frankfobt Moohe. With 6 page Illuitntion* by 
Alfbed Piabse. Nev Edition, 3(. 
"Thli iioiiBot tha b«at rtorlai Mr. Mocirs bai wTltt«a, parbapt tba rarbsM. 
Tbe aicLtlug adveutaroi aia lura to actraut boya" — Sp*etaltr, 

Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodthorpe'B Adveotiires. By 
F. FBANEroBT MooEK. Illuctnted by A. FoBiatiBR. St. 
"Tha itocT ai a ■I"i7 <■ one that nlU Juit >ult bora all tba worlil onr Tha 
ohancUft an well drawn and coniiilenl, — .SckooluKUEtr. 
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BLACKIS * SOirS BOOKS FOR YOCSO PEOPLE. 



THREE-SHILUNQ SERIES-Oontinued. 



BnavHfnUy Uluttratei and handtomtli/ hound. 

The lllssln? Merchantman. Bj h^iiiit coLLntQwooc. 



IB by W. H, Otibbnd. 3». 



MonhardOO: a story of Cumiih Nets and Minoa. Bj U. 
Maktille Finn, niuatnted by C. J. Staniland, b,i. S>. 

"The Conilah llahanafin uv drmwn from llf«. moil Btiuil out tram the pifTH tn 
thdr itnajt mi Mk-lmoti 4U qtiinUtd witb lUterj pUcliinl Halo.'— ^vcMter. 

YuSSUf the Guide: or, The Moimtain Bandits. EyG.MAN- 
TILL! Peru. WItb « page UlnBtntimB b; J. BchOubbbq. S*. 



Patience Wins: or, Wur in tbe Works. B; Geohsk Mah- 
TiLU Fbn*. With 6 pag* lUiutrstioDi. it. 
•• Mr Fsnn hu nenr hit npDP k h>pp<«r plui Ihm In writing tUi (tan> ot 
Yorkitairo iHtory llle. Tha whole book fi ill igtow with life."— Pttt MaU OantU. 

Mother Carey's Chicken; Her Voynge to the Uiiicnown 

lale. Bf G. MAHriLLi Fbitn. With S page IlIiiKrttioai by A. 

FOKBBTIIR. 3(. 
" UndonbMIr one at tha b«t Hr. Fiinn hu writUo. The InddtnU tn ot 
UiTilliog Intereit. while th« oharmctert tn drmiTD wiUi m can and ooEDpletCDMA 
raraij fouad in i Iny'a book."— ^.CUrartF World. 

Robinson Crusoe, with loo iiiustratiottB by Oobdon 

Bbownb. 3«, 



GuUtver'S Travels. with lOO lUiutrotiona by Gordox 
Browns. 3). 

"Mr. Gordon Browne li, to my thinking. Inmmiiiinihlj the moit wOrtlo. 
•pliiUd, ud brlllttuit ol our llluitnton nt booki (or hoyi. and one ot tbe noit 
hoiIuinHii lUw. M bli Uluitntlou of ' GulUret ' umply tHtlfy. ~—Tratk, 

The WifiTwam and the War-path: stories of the Red 

IndiaiiB. Ej Asoorr B. Hofk. With 6 page niustration*. Si. 
■■!« nntithW rood It glm ■ tbtt Tliid picture of lite unODa the ludluii, 
wblob wiU delight the heut of ■uoj' • •ebaolbo/ "— 4>«(a>ar. 
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BLAcxix 4 aoira booms for touso pmoflm. U 

THREE-SHILLING SERIES— OontlnuAd. 

BamUifaUy iibatrated and kand*om*iy bound. 

The Loss of John Humble: wiat L«d to it, and what 

Ofcnio at It. Bj G, 
NOKWAT. With 6 pags 
Uluatrations by JoHH 
SaUJRBiHa. Ntvi Bii' 
Hon. Zi. 
"lUl Motr «1U pl*«a th* 
It li Cull ot life sad naveiHun. 



Hussein the Hos- 
tage: or, A Boj's 
AdreDlurei Id Penia. 
Bj G. Norway. With 
4 page niiutratlonB by 

JOBH SCHaCBEEO. 3>. 



Cousin Geoflk>eyancl 

I. Bj Carol iMK 
Avsnir. With a page 

IHnatntioni by W. JtfdiuidilliuenMionj^wflt "CDurfnOae/Wii". 
FARKiireoir. St. 
"UtBAoiUn'IitoiTlabrisbt.cIeTsr, andnell riBToloped." - SiUurdav Rieiiv. 

The Rover's Secret: A Tnle of the Pirat« Cnjs and lAgooiiB 
o{ Cabk. B; Hahbi CobUMawooD. With fl ptg* lUuitrationi by 

W, C. BTNOHi. It. 
" Tht Aonr*! Sscril ii bf far the beat ks •tnir we hais read (or JMI^ Mitl !• 
orUlD to (in nnalloyad pieaann to bayi. "^.Saturday A>*f*». 

The CongfO Rovers: A story of the SUve Squadron. By 

HaKBT CoLLINOWOor. With d pays Illnitntiona. 3». 
" Ko better aea itorr haa lately li^n wrftl'ii than the Coivo hintTi. It li aa 
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84 BLACKIB i SOS'S BOOKS FOR TOff-NQ PJIOPLB. 

THREE-SHILUNQ SERIES-OontinuMl. 

Baauii/uily iUuttrated and kandtorndg bound. 

Perseverance Island: or.TheRobiiuoDCrusoeof the l&Ui 

Centurj'. B; Dodolab Prazak. With 6 page niiutrftUoiW. 3*. 

■■Thli ia u Inlamtlne •Cory. writUn with itndled timpUcit]' at (tile, much fu 

Daloi'i Tain of uppmat itncsrity and icmpuloiii tancltr; while lor pnctleal 

Inunietlini It li vita iHlMr Uiu Jtoiinim Cnuot."—IUiutratid hoHian Stwt. 

Gtr) NelghtWUrS: or, The Old FssbioD and the New. By 
Sabah Tytlu. UluatraUd b; C. T. Gaoi-and. 3i. 

If Wm Sanh Tjrtlcr'i ttoriei 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
lUutU-ated by *mintnt ArtuU. In eroim Bvo, <ioeh tlegant. 



A Musical Genius. "Ry the Autbor of the "Two Dorothys". 

d. ud dalntllT bound, and <m b« Mniurljr 
iC—TtatkeT* Aid. 

Fop the Sake of a Friend: a stot? of School Life. B; 

Makoahbt Pabeer. 

"AnHcellentachonl-Klrlitnrr. . . . Suale Suow and bei friend. Till Buh- 
tgrJ, nn tbarmliigglrla '—.liAt'iauni. 

Under the Black Eagle. By Andrew Hilliard. 

"Tilt rapid noveineiit of the atoir, and Che atrange tcrnra UiroHgh which It 
paaie^ glre It a full Interest of lurpiue and adventure." — ScottmntK. 

The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Erhbst 

" We recommend the book moat heartily ; it la MTtalD to pleaae boy* and 
Kirla, and even aome grawn-op*.' — ffuardian. 

Raefer and Rifleman: a Title of the Two Services. By 
Lieut. -Gal. PiBOT-GBovBa. 



A Golden Age : A story of Four Merry Children. By Isuaf 
Thohh. Iltuatrated by Gobdoh Bbuwhk. 
" Ongbt to hATe > place of honoar on the noraery abelt."— 1%« JUmmvmh. 
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BLACKIB * soma BOOKS FOR TOBSO FSOPLE. 20 

HALF^ROWN SERIES- Continued. 
lUiutrattd by tminsnt Artuit. In crown Siv, cloth degant. 

BY BEATRICE HARflADEN. 

Thln^fs Will Take a Turn. By Bbatricb Harbadkn. 

With 41 Illuatntioiu 
b; JoHV H. Baoon. 



eblld lite Id EuC London. It 
li ■ dstlghUol l>leadlDg ot 
(wmcdT ind tragedy, wlUi an 
ucelleot plot."— rA4 r>m«. 

The Whispering 

Winds, Slid the 
TfJ«»thatthejTold. 
By Mabt H. Drbbk- 
HAM. With 25 lUiu- 
tntioni by Paul 



t Huiipet«ul 
sr eut wind, 
Ij be mn of 



good."-aeodfmir. JVom "T»iti(iwilirii*< a fu™". ^Rcdiutdt 

Hal Hungerford. By j. R. Hutcbihboh, b.a. 

" Altviethec, Hil Hungerfotd it a dlitlnct Uteni? vuxau.-SpKtator. 

The Secret of the Old House. By E. EvEBnr-GREKt. 

"Tlni.UuUttleJuHibltt 



White Lilac: or, The Queen of the May. By Amt Waltok. 

"lT«i7ninlparWii>ii(littoidd IFAfta Lilotto ItillbrUT.'— Audtiny. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evbltn Etbrett-Ghebn. 

'■Mto Oreen't ehlldren aw rml BrllWi boyi and lirli."— tiMrpooJ Jf*rmri(. 
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38 BLACSJS * SOirS BOOKS ms inUSQ PBOPZS. 

HALF-OROWN SERIES— Oon tin ued. 
IUiutrat«d b>/ «min«n( Artitt*. In eroan 8t», doth dagant. 

The Sauoy May. Bj hbsrt frith. 

■' llr. FrlUi gt>« « nxr i4otDnal life on ttM Dcwa wkT«.~— JAfJUd /tuf«iwndeiu. 

Jasper's Conquest Bj Elizabktii j. LraiaHr. 

" Ono of Uw b«t boji' booki of the iauoil"— SfAooJindrlfr. 

Little Lady Clare- Bj Evbltv Etbrbtt-Grbkh. 

"B*niliidinalnltiqn»iiit(iMiDf Un.Ewlni'idBllitlitralUls."— UMr. Woi^. 

The Eversley Seorets Bj Etgltb EvBtwir-GaBiN. 

*'Roj Mvtniuj tosTOT toaohlng ptotun of lit(li priaeipU." — OwmCidit. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wild& By a Stablbs, b.n. 

" WUI (Uddcn (he heut ol mux ■ i«^*i\ bur"— JfeUadiil lUltrdtr. 

Sturdy and Strongf. By o. a. Hentt. 

" A hMV who >Undi m > lood IniUnoe of cbiitlcr [D domeiU': tits."— TA< 
Xaipir: 

Gutta Percha WUlie- By Obohgb MacDokald. 

'■Oetlttgijrourboj'iuid gltUto roid tor theiuirliei"— /VntiwoJ TMalw. 
The War of the Axe: or, Adveutures in South Africa. Bj 
J. Fbrot-Obovib. 
"Hu itotj li wall and brilUantlj toW ."-LiCtrar]/ World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. Bi R. Stbad. 

"A oaplUl book for bOTt. "— 5dt«olmBil<r, 
Ten Boys who lived on the Bond from Loug ^gu U> Kuw. 
B; Jamb Airnitiwft. With 20 lUustra^oni. 
■ Tb* IdM !• ■ 'eiT happj oDe. ud Admlrablr curled oul"— PnuUml Ttatktr. 

A Waif of the Sea: or, Tho Lost Found. By Katk Wood. 

•■ Wrlttoo with lendenHH uid grico."— Jf (wninfr Adttrtun. 

Winnie's Secret By Kate Wood. 

" Od* of the belt ■(otr.boolii we hare reuL"— Seki»Jiiuut*r. 

Miss WiUowburn's Offer. By Sarab Doddiiet. 

■'Patleoee Wlllowbum ii one of UlM Dondaey'i belt creitloDi.'-— SpeiKabir. 

A Garland for Girls. By Locwa m. Alcott, 

" Then Uttla talea an the beu Ideal of gllV stoHH.'— CArtetian Werii. 

Hetty Gray: or. Nobody's Bairn. By Bosa Mulhollabd. 

"HettjiiadiUchltiiloiutnre— plqnasi lander.aDd true."— ITorM, 

Brothers in Arms : a story of the Crusades. By F. Bat- 
roBD Habbiboh. 

Miss Fenwick's Failures. By Esy* Sthart. 

" A girl true to Mai life, "■ho will pat no DonteaM Into TOiuig h»»d 

Gytha's Hessag«. By Ehha LBtLiB. 

"Thla ii the KHt of beak tbit all (Irli like,'— ./wmal 4/ EUaealieH. 
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BLdCMIM * aOlf'S BOOKS FOR lOnSQ PSOPLM. S 

HALF-CROWN SERIES-OonttnMd. 

lUutlrattd by eminmit ArtuU. In crown 8n>, doth tUganU. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By Skelton EnpFoitD. 

■' It UJiut what ■ bay would 
oboDW It tlie Hl««UaD ol ■ 



Dulde King: AStorj 
for Girls. By M. 

CoRBBT-SBTMOfR. 

"An •lUMneli gnrefiil, 
waU-lold Ule o( donintlc Kfe. 

otLHTmlng penoD. imd worthy 
of Oiegood (grtuno which (h* 



Hugh Herbert's In- 
heritance. By 

Carolinb Adbtin. 
"Will pitiH bj Hm (Impll- 



NiCOla; The Career of 
ft Qlrl Miutoiui. Bj 

JIL COBBBT-SlTNODB. 

Jack o* Lanthoni: 

AT»Iecf Adrenture. 
By HiKRi Frith. 

My Mistress the Queen. By M- A. Paull. 
The Stortes of Wasa and Henzikoff. 
Stories of the Sea In Former Days. 
Tales of Captivity and Exile. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land- 
Stirring Events of History. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 

"It would hfl dllVcult to plice In the huds of joqnr peopla booln vhlcb 
camblu tnUmCind lottructlon In > higher dtgn9."—llimcluatr Cimritr. 

A Rough Road: or, How the Bo; Mnde a Mao of Himself. 
Bj Mm, G. I,jN(i«ua Bankh. 
" Un. Baoka bu Dot *rltt«D * betlvr book tbu A AmyA ltaaa.~-- SpielMBr. 
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9» BLACKIS * SONS BOOKS FOR TOUSO PBOPLR 

HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

Laugh and Learn: The Euiert Book of Nursery Lessons 
■nd Nuraeiy GuDm. Bj Jknhktt HdhfHbeib. Chonaiug^ 
lUustiated. Square 8vo, cloth eitt*, 2i. 6d. 
"Oneot Uis b«t book* ot ths kind imaglDiible, rull ot pnuMctl teaching lu 

word BDd picture, and helping the little oe« pleuuitly iliog ■ ii«>it nytl mad 

to leunlng." — OrajMc 

The Two Dorothys. By Mtb. Hbrbbkt Uartin. 
" A book ttilt will latireBt uid ii1b>hi »1I |(irli."_rAi Mdt' 

Penelope and the Others. By Aur Waj-tom. 

"Tbli lit chinning book fon^hlldrsn. MiH Wiltun pruvsahenslf (perfect 
adept In uodentandlng ot •chool-rDam joya and auiron. — tArwIun LtaiUr. 

A Cruise in ClOUdland- By Henrit Frith. 

" A tborongtil)' loterMtlng •torj'."— 5C Jamti't GauUe. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Anhir e. arhbtaoho. 

"Thli li dlitlnetlTelf kbuuk lorglrli. A bright nrholauoia itoty."—Aaidtati. 
Stlmson's Reef; a ThIb of Adventure. By C. J. Hynk. 
, " It may alnioit ils with Mr. K L. Steiennn't Triatan laandr—Ovantian. 

GiadyS Anstruther. By Louisa Thohpbuh. 

" It li a clemr book : Dorel and itilklug iuttaehlglwitdtvrae."— SchwImiilnM. 



BUVCKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

lUuttrated by emmmt ArtiMt. In crown 6n>, doth AegatnL, 



In the Days of DraJ^e. Being the Adventures of Humphrey 

SaJkeld. By J. 8. Flbtohkb. 
Wilflll Joyce. By W. L. RooFBB. 

Proud Hiss Sydney. By Oebaldike Mogklbb. 

Queen of the Daffodils: A story of High School Life. By 
I^iauE LAiMa. 

The Girieen. By Edith JoHHSTotiE. 

The Oi^^anist's Baby. By Kathlbbh Enoz. 

Sehool-Days in France- By an old giri. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: a High School story 

for Gidi. By Mn. HniBt Clabks. 
Sir Walter's Ward: a Tale of t^e Cmeadea By William 

BviBABD. 

Raff's Ranche: A story of Adveoture among Cow-boys and 
Indiaiu. By F. M. Holues. 

DcmizedfXiOOglc 



BLACXIE * SONS BOOKS FOR TOUNQ PgOPLS. S» 

TWO-8HILUNG SERIES-Oontinued. 
lUrutrated b^ eminerU ArtuU. /n crown 8m>, cloth el^ant. 

An Unexpected Hera Bj Eliz. j. LxaAaar. 

The Bushranger's Secret By Mm Hknrt Clabkk, m.a. 

The White Squall Bj John C. HnrcHUoit. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". Br J. c. Hutchisok. 
The Lonely Pyramid. B; J. H. Toxalu 

Bab : or. The Triumph of Unselfuhneea. Bj Isuat Tborh. 
Brave and True, and other stones. B; QKEtMON Gow. 

The Llg:ht Prinoesa b? obokok Mao Dohald. 
NutbFOwn Rog-er and I. Bj J. h. Toxall. 
Sam Sllvan's Sacriflce- By Jnn Colhan. 
Insect Ways on Summer Days in OardeD, Fonat, Field, 

ud BtreAm. Bj jmtiswit Hohfhbzts. Whh 70 lUnitnttkiDi. 
Susan. By Amt Walton. 

A Pair of Clogs. By amt Waltob. 

The Hawthorns. By Amt Walton. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Carolikk adstw. 

Marie's Home. By Cakolink Adbtih. 

A Warrior King. By J. Etbltn. 

Aboard the "Atalanta". ByHsHRT Frith. 

The Penang Pirate. By John c. Hutobbson. 

Teddy: The8toryof»"LitaePickle". ByJoR»C.HDTCH>soN. 
A Sash Promise. By Cecilia Sklbt Lowhdbs. 

Linda and the Boya By cbcilu Silbt LowxDn. 

Swiss Stories for Clliidren. From the Oerman of Masah 
JosANHA Sftbi. By Loot Wheilook. 

The Squire's Grandson. By J. M. Callweu. 
Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Artbur Gilhah, a.m. 
The Wlnfps of Courage; and Thk cuxm - Spinnbr. 

Tmulated from th« Praiwli of GaoiOR Sand, by Hn. Cobirah. 

Cblpp and Chatter: Or, Lrsbohs from Firld and Trkr, 

By AuoK Banks. With 61 lUiutratioiu by Gordon Brownr 
Four Little HisehiefB. By Rosa Hclhollavd. 

DgiLzedliXlOOglc 



BLACKTM * BOFS BOOKS FOR TOtTKff PEOrLE. 



TWO-SHILLINQ SERIES— Continusd. 
lUtutrattd by einin«nt Arti*Ct. In crown 8vo, doth*legaiU. 

New Light throueli Old Windows- By Qsmbov Qow. 

Littie Tottie, &nd Two Other Stories. Bj Thoiub Abobkk. 

Naug-hty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulhollahd. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-tO-tM- By Aucx CoaKiuH. 

The Joyous Story of TotO. By Lauba E. Richardb. 
OUP Dolly : Her Wgrds and Waya. By Mrs. E, H. Hbad. 
Fairy Fancy ; What she Heard and Saw. By Mbs. Read. 



LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND QIRLS. 

In Cniwn flvo. Tlloatrated. Cloth ezti% It. Od eaoli. 



Martlneau's Peats on the Fiord. 

Marryat's Poor Jack 

The Snowstorm. By Hra. Gore. 

Life or DamplSF. 

The Cnilae of the XldKe. m. scott. 

Live: and VoyaKei of Drake end 

Cavendish. 
EdKeworth's Moral Tales. 
Marryafs The Settler* In Canada. 
Michael Scott'ETom Cringle's Log. 
White's Natural Hiatory of Sel- 

Watenon's Wanderings in S. 

Anson's Voyage Round the World. 



AutoUocrttphy "t Franklin, 
Lamb'* Tale* ftvm Shakipearo. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 
Miss HItford'a OuP VilUg& 
Two Tears Before the Matt. 
Harryat's Children of the New 

Scott's The Talisman. 
The Basket of Flowers. 
Harryat's Masterman Ready. 
Alcott's Little Women. 
Cooper's Deenlarer. 
The Lampllghtep. ByMiuCuHKiHs. 
Cooper's Pathflnder. 
The Vicar of Wakelleld. 
Plutarch's Lives of (h>eek Heroen. 
Poo's Tales of Renwoee and Pan- 



BLAOKIE'S EIQHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With lUiulratioru. In eromn Bvo, idoA dtgtmt. 



The Little Girl ftwn Next Door. 



Unole Jem's Stella. By Anthor of 

"TheTwoDorothyi". 
The Ball of Fortune. ByCFRARffl, 
The Family Falling. By Daubt 

Warner's Chase: Or, TJis Gentle 

Uesn. By AnnHE 3. SviR 
Climbing the Hill. Sj Annib S. 

Into the Haven- ByAiii<nB.3HAa. 



Down and Dp Again. By aansnN 
Madge's Mistake. By AnMre R 



The Troubles and Triumphs of 
Little Tim. By Obbosom Qqv. 

The Happy Lad : A story nf P8iiii«tit 
LUb In Norwiiy. By B. BlOIWEO!!. 

A Box of SterleL Fiuksd Inr VaODg 
Folk by HoHAn Happt»*w, 

The Patriot Martyr, suit othm K»r- 
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BIACKIB * sytrS BOOKS FOB TOtTHO PEOfLM. 



Olive and Robin : or. A Jou 
Kuwhere. By the author > 
Two DonJthjrt". 

MotW'l TTutt : A Storx lor Gl 

PlMSLOl'B LESLU. 



UAklB. 

I GrMinla. By Eliubith J. LTsiaar. 
Th« Soed She SDW«d. Bj 



j: A Fngnicn 

« Ule, Bj"- 



Glr 

E vanbody "s BuiIiims : Or, a 

Frteadln Need. BjtIbhat 

Tklet of Daring and Dan- 

ESr. By O, A. Henti. 
Ths Seven Golden Keys. By 



The Battlefield Treasure^ 
Byf. Bt'iruKD HARRieuN. 

Joan's Adventures at the 
North Pole. By alio 

Filled with Cold. ByJ FSR- 

OUT' fiann^: A Story lor 
Olrli. By EuziBiTB J. 

LlSlOHT. 

Aunt Hesba's Cbapsa^ By 



n Maad«: 



Little Jlmn»: A fltorynf AdTcnture. 

By Ker u, BiCE-Jonu. M.A. 
PleasuTM and Praoki. By Isi- 

BKLLA FIAK9DH. 

In a Stranser'i Garden : A story 
Inr Bnyiudairlr ByCOnTADOB 
CuHiva. 

A SoldleP'S Son : The story ol m Bny 



■liehler and Merrr-raaklnK. 

IBABBLLA PBARSOH. 



By Order of Qi 

A Story of HuMic bu«. 13 

Louisa Cbow. 
The Late Hiss Holllngfopd. 

By EOBA llULHOLLANIi, 

Our Frank- ByAxr Waitob. 
A Terrible Coward. By O. 

Manville Fkicn. 
Yarni on the Beach. By 

Tom Finch's aonkey. By J. C. 

Hutch E90II. 
Hlflsaralltlar^airls rnidlheSEoHM 

iheToldlhem. ByTHiM. ArCHKB. 
The Pedlar and his DoK. ByUART 

C. ROWSBLL 

Town Vice In the Country. By 

M. E. yRAMcn. 
Phtl and hlB Father. By Ibhat 

Prim's Story. By L E Tiddbka!!. 
K 1*., 9d., 6d., Sd., td.. and Id. A 
on application U> tA* Pviii^itn, 
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